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By the author of the brilliant, widely-acclaime 
Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia 


THE ASIAN-AFRICAN*=--~ 

| -, CONFERENCE: Bandung, 

| | Indonesia, April 1955 
` scign-Aliica” By George McTurnan Kahin, Associate Pro- 
E conference fessor of Government, Cornell University 

O The temper and achievements of the con- 
ference at Bandung, the often-misunderstood 
motivations and expectations of its sponsors, 
the main issues discussed, the key speeches 
presented in both closed and open sessions, 
and the conclusions reached are reliably re- 


ported in this first full account in English of 
the conference. 


95 pages Of long-term significance are the speeches 
of Nehru, Chou En-Jai, and Soekarno that 
$2.00 (cloth); $1.25 (paper) are printed in full or in substantial excerpts. 










A straightforward account of a proud people and their 
rugged land, told by our first Minister to Libya 


LIBYA: The New Arab 
Kingdom of North Africa 


By Henry Serrano Villard, United States Min- 
isler to Libya (1952-1954); career Foreign Serv- 
~ ice Officer of the United States since 1928. 


Little-known but strategically-located Libya 

* comes to life in this sound introduction by a 

man completely informed about Libya’s prob- 

lems and sympathetic to the aspirations of 
her people. 

Historical background, present political and 

economic difficulties, important pu beers 

-, amusing personal anecdotes—a measure o 
170 DAGAI AUGE OS: each makes this book readable and informa- 
map. $2.75 tive for those interested in this area. 





Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York 
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‘LITERARY POLITICS IN THE —- . 

SOVIET UKRAINE, 1917-1934. 
GEORGE S. N: LUCKYJ 


Literary opposition to the state in the Soviet Ukraine in the thirties was 
impressive, and significant, but the purges of the early thirties succeeded 
in definitely crushing it. Based on an intimate knowledge of the sources, 
both published and unpublished, this study analyzes an actual case of Com- 
munist literary control, both “policy” and practice. $5.00 


QUALITY AND COMPETITION 


An Essay in Economic Theory 
LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


How much is the relation between price and product affected by variations 
in the quality of the product itself? Hera is a thorough analytical treatment 
of non-price competition, the often-neglected half of the economic theory of 
competition. $3.75 


ELIAS HICKS, QUAKER LIBERAL 
BLISS FORBUSH | 


Dr. Forbush utilizes the newly discovered manuscript Journal of Hicks to 
reveal a colorful picture of rural America from the days of the American 
Revolution to the coming of Jacksonian Democracy. He discusses the de- 
velopment of Hicks’ liberal views in rich and documented detail. $5.50 


INALIENABILITY OF SOVEREIGNTY 
IN MEDIEVAL POLITICAL THOUGHT 
PETER N. RIESENBERG 


A perceptive analysis of the medieval Roman and canon law theories favoring 
the emerging national monarchies. Dr. Riesenberg emphasizes the use in the 
hands of both statesmen and publicists of such politico-legal ideas as the rela- 
tion of the sovereignty theory to the Crown, the fisc, and the notion of im- 
personal office. $3.75 
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“One of the most buoyant and bril- 
liant as well as one of the most 
heartfelt of American testaments 

. a book for all the world to 
read.” —N. Y. Times 


by WALTER WHITE 


A great leader’s final estimate of the 
march he led and the distance yet to 
go. In it, he sums up the Negro’s 
positive gains in the last 15 years in 
education, voting power, the Armed 
Services, sports, employment, and 
housing. The challenging story of 
one of the most remarkable advances 
in human history. $3.50 


HOW FAR THE 
PROMISED LAND? 


THE VIKING PRESS 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher, send for our free, illus- 
trated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Pub- 
lisher. It tells how we can 
publish, promote and distribute 
your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of other writers. 
All subjects considered. New 
authors welcomed. Write to- 
day for free Booklet NN. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 West 31st Street, New York 1 
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Three base -books on 
desegregation Se 


PREJUDICE AND 
YOUR CHILD 
KENNETH B. CLARK 


“Probably the best summary so far 
of the results of research on the affects 
of segregation on young chidren. 
Sociology and Soctal Research, “A 
probing, thorough-gomg consideration. 
. . . Should be read by all adulta.”— 
Library Journal. $2.50 


CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO 
DESEGREGATION 


- HERBERT HILL and 
JACK GREENBERG 


“No one who pretends to be literate 
about the operation of the disciplines 
that brought about the abandonment of 
the ‘separate-but-equal’ theory can af- 
ford to miss Cittzen’s Guide... ."-— 
Saunders Redding in Afro-Amertcan 
Newspapers. “The suthors have done 
a magnificent job. ... Highly read- 
able.” —Washington Post-Times Herald, 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.45 


FRATERNITIES 
WITHOUT 
BROTHERHOOD 
ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


The first published survey of preju- 
dice on the Amencan campus. “Lee 
deserves a special commendation. ... 
Scholarly and exhaustive study. ... 
Altogether an impressive job. =N ep 
Republic. ‘Voluminous detail." Prov- 
idence Sunday Journal. “Crties would 
be wise to heed his advice.” —-Fresno 


Bee. Paper, $1.95 


At your bookseller . . . or 
` write direct 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
Beacon Hill Boston 8, Maas. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
CIVIL HISTORIES 
OF THE SECOND 

+ WORLD WAR 





NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLY 


} Š 
This book is concerned with one of tbe most important chap- 


ters in the history of Anglo-American-Canadian relations. Its 


theme is the major problems of politics and economy of trans- 
atlantic supply in a world war. It shows how collaboration in 
supply united politically the two halves of the Anglo-Saxon 
world and led on to their full war-time combination—in which 
the whole British Commonwealth had its part. The stories of 
some of the important and dramatic episodes of the war are 
told: of Canada’s development as a center of war-industry, and 
her large-scale financial aid in bridging the barrier of the ex- 
changes; of America’s “Friendly Neutrality,” and the replace- 
ment of the arms embargo by “Cash and Carry”; of the deci- 
sion of Britain and France to mobilize the American aircraft 
potential; of the American transatlantic arms shipments after 
Dunkirk; of the dramatic signing of the Canadian Scot, Arthur 
Purvis, of the $600 million contract which took over the French 
arms contracts after the fall of France; of the fateful decision 
after Dunkirk to commit the British War Chest to the creation 
of an American munitions industry, the exhaustion of that 
War Chest, and the origins and coming of Lend Lease. 


576 pp. Index ` $6.53 Post Pd. 
OTHER TITLES AVAILABLE BRITISH WAR x 

BRITISH WAR PROD $6. 
ECONOMY $5.60 CIVIL INDUSTRY 

PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL & TRADE 6.98 
POLICY 467 STATISTICAL DIGEST 

eae 392 OF THE WAR = 605 

FOOD (Vol. 1) GROWTH 

evel 1) BLOCKADE 653 OF POLICY 4.67 

WORKS AND WAR PRODUCTION- 
BUILDINGS 6.05 CONTRACTS & 

FINANCE 4.22 


CONTROL OF RAW 
MATERIALS 6.53 All Prices Include Postage 


Further Volumes in Preparation—Particulars on Request 


Library Discounts Available 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


(Offtolal United States Agents for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE 
BRITISH PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE 


\ 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES V, 1513-1542 


Based on much new manuscript material unknown to earlier students, 
and on a thorough re-examination of older collections, the work con- 
tains full abstracts in English of the diplomatic correspondence of a 
reign in which Scotland was important as never before in the inter- 
national relationships of England, France and the Empire. 


484 pp. Index $15.50 Post Pd. 





CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS. SPANISH. 

VOLUME XIIL 1554-1558 
This calendar, embracing the whole of the joint rule of Philip and 
Mary, is of great value as a reflection of Anglo-Spanish relations during 
that period. It shows the impressions that England made on King 
Philip, his ministers and diplomats, and the efforts he made to increase 
his popularity; how his policy was hamstrung by the jealousy and want 
of cooperation between his ambassadors, his secretiveness, and his lack 
of money. The dislike of Pope Paul V for the Spaniards and his un- 
successful war with them are discussed at length. 


510 pp. Index $15 50. Post Pd. 


DOMESDAY RE-BOUND 
This illustrated brochure sets out the results of a plan to rebind the two 
volumes of DOMESDAY BOOK, the most famous of Public Records. 
` 84 pp. 8 Plates $.59 Post Pd. 


CALENDAR OF THE CLOSE ROLLS. EDWARD IV, 
EDWARD V, AND RICHARD III, 1476—1485 
This present volume of Close Rolls brings the series down to the end 


of the Yorkist dynasty. The dorse of the Close Roll during this period 
provides much information about dealings in land and the ownershi 


of manors: | cases provide an interesting insight into the meth 
of the fifteenth century. 
564 pp. Index $17.40 Post Pd. 


CALENDAR OF TREASURY BOOKS. 

VOLUME XXVI. 
This volume continues the well-known series of Calendars of Treasury 
Books giving valuable information about the financial administration 
and general history of the late 17th and early 18th centuries. Part I 
gives a statement of Revenue and Expenditure, Michaelmas 1711 to 
Michaelmas 1712, abstracts of the Declared Accounts, and a brief sum- 
mary of the general political and military background. Part II, which 
is indexed, contains the Treasury Minutes and a record of all matters 
considered by the Board during the year 1712. 


Part I. 426 pp. $15.50 Part Il. 746 pp. $15.50 Post Pd. 
Library Discounts Avaitable í 
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TEXTS 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF POLITICS 


By LESLIE LIPSON, University of California, Berkeley 


This text offers a new analysis of the 
fundamentals of the political process. 
These are presented to the readers as a 
series of basic issues which arise ın every 
political system, in any kind of state, in 
all forms of government. The book is 
original in ita theme and approach, treat- 


481 pages 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS | 


“ing the subject in a novel way never 
o 


re attempted. Designed as a dis- 


cussion between the author and the 


reader, its aim is to help the reader think 
about the problems i are basic to 

~ polities. : 
© ZH” ZB! + Published 1954 


By CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER, University of Oregon 


Drawing upon several of the social sol- 
ences to give students an integrated ap- 
proach, this is a clear and comprehensive 
introduction to international relations. 
The text focuses upon the dynamics 
of the international political procesa, 
national power, nationalism, sover- 
=e international law, war, and pacific 


G41 pages 


settlement of disputes. It discusses the 
attempts to organize a world society, 
machin 


describes .the alae Ga poneuoene 


interstate relations, 


„polieg of many DAR, It gi 


a summary of the major oblea 
and Menun of contemporary international 
socie 


. 54283" + Published 1954 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By ANDREW GYORGY and HUBERT S. GIBBS, both of Boston 


University 


This new tert is the first systematic 
application of the problem method to the 
field of International 


sents geal ae earefully sel 
which offer the student an unusual oppor- 
tunity to analyze concrete: situations and 
apply certain general principles of Inter- 


oases 


S58 pages > 


national Polities. Two-thirds of the 


Pug Bila and presen ear Materials; 
soi 
looted and a edited tr ria Ha publica- 


8 z9” + Published Feb., 1866 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
An Introduction to Political Analysis 


By ROBERT E. LANE, Yale University 


This tert applies the oage-study tech- 
nique to Political Science. The author 
confronts the student with 87 excitingly 
realistic case studies based on American 
national, state, and local government. 
This case study method developas skills in 


talk about actual, conorete events, rather 


frees students from memo g cold facta 
out of context. However, the workbook’s 
detachable answer sheets compel Ipe 


perception, logic, imagination, and polit- class preparation which makes for ú 
ical judgment. It encourages students to participation. 
878 pages + 7% x103” + Published 1068 
For approval copies anile 
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The Academy lost one of its oldest friends by the death of Charles 
James Rhoads on January 2, 1956. Mr. Rhoads was elected Treasurer 
of our organization upon the death of Mr. Stuart Wood in 1914 and re- 
mained in that office for more than forty-one years, giving unselfishly 
of his time and great financial acumen to the successful management of 
the funds of the Academy. When he accepted the treasurership he had 
already had a distinguished career as an officer of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and had just become the first Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, an office he held until the end 
of World War I, when he was elected President of the Central National 
Bank. In 1929, President Hoover called him to the important post of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which he filled until 1933. His interest 
in philanthropy and education was shown in his work with the Ameri- 
‘can Friends Service Committee during World War I, his chairmanship 
of the Philadelphia County Relief Board, and his work as trustee of 
Bryn Mawr College and of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, to 
mention but a few of such positions which he held either at his death 
or earlier. 


Mr. Rhoads has left a place on the Board of Directors which he oc- 
cupied with great devotion, and a keen sense of the obligation and trust 
which it involved. 


FOREWORD 


Within the last two years three momentous decisions on human rights have been 
handed down by the Supreme Court of the United States. On May 17, 1954, the 
Court declared racial segregation in the public schools of this nation to be unconsti- 
tutional. On May 31, 1955, the Court ruled that the defendants in the aforemen- 
tioned case “make a prompt and reasonable start toward full compliance” with that 
ruling. On November 7, 1955, the Court, in effect, applied to public parks and 
beaches the principle enunciated in its May 17 ruling that separate educational 
facilities are unequal. ‘These decisions are being interpreted as expressing a gen- 
eral rule under which certain racial statuses of the past are rendered null and void 
and new statuses are to be created. They may well be harbingers of significant 
changes in human relations throughout the country. 

The fabric of these decisions, however—their trim yet tangled actuality—is no 
product of the moment but has been woven over the years. Public policy, state 
rights, decrees of judges, acts of legislatures, popular and unpopular opinion, have 
all entered into the design. And as abstractions meet concrete situations in many 
areas—educational, economic, political, and social—each will affect the other in the 
impact. For the decisions reveal a society at peace with confusion, surging to- 
ward a more democratic objective. Their ideal is social justice and their logic the 
logic of things that change. l 

But what is the meaning of these decisions for social life in the United States? 
What are the matters of immediate and practical concern which demand rational 
action and realistic planning? In general, we see two processes at work——desegre- 
gation and integration. Desegregation we regard as a neutralizing process that 
must occur when groups have been prevented from having equal access to the ma- 
terials of a society and egalitarian relations with other groups, races, ages, religions, 
sexes, or classes because of edicts or customs which have limited the character and 
extent of their participation. The segregated society may be typified by separate 
schools for races and peoples, white primaries, denial of equal access to places of 
public accommodation, laws preventing racial intermarriage, and other procedures 
and rules. Desegregation is at once the removal of these barriers and the essential 
prerequisite to integration. ‘It is achieved to the degree that it succeeds in modify- 
ing the social institutions, the personal behaviors, and the value systems which sup- 
ported the segregated structure. 

Integration, on the other hand, is the situation and the process which exists when 
men in society are breaking down such barriers while moving toward the full ac- 
ceptance of all people without reference to their racial, religious, or ethnic differ- 
ences. It is the process of achieving full equality of status and condition. The 
elimination of “Negro jobs” or “Mexican jobs” in employment, the establishment 
of “open occupancy” tenancy programs in housing, are but first steps toward inte- 
gration. Ultimately, integration is an ideal condition which ceases to exist once it 
is achieved. In a culturally healthy community the condition may be achieved so 
gradually and so effectively as to attract little or no popular attention or opposi- 
tion. In other situations the transition may be fraught with real or imagined dan- 
gers. Whether the transition from segregation to integration through desegregation 
is easy or rugged, the change always involves some social cost to the existing sys- 
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-tem. As a consequence, the social community is called upon to determine (1) 
how far integration should go; (2) under what conditions it is to be achieved; 
and (3) within what limitations it shall occur. 

This issue of Tar ANNALS steks to present significant aspects of the changes 
that are occurring in selected sectors of the United States community. There has 
been a deliberate effort to avoid retelling of the better-known examples of resist- 
ance to change as well as of successful integration. Our major concern has been 
to bring into central focus selected aspects of achieved and predictable change. In - 
such a unique situation as that of desegregation this is no mean task. Our authors, 
however, have sought to orient their contributions around such knowledge, insights, 
and perspectives as will represent a contribution to the understanding of human 
rights and human relations within the contexts of stateways and folkways. 
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History of Racial Segregation in the United States 


By Joun Hope FRANKLIN 


HE enactment of state segregation 

statutes is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon in the history of race rela- 
tions in the United States. Of course 
there had been numerous segregation 
practices and some segregation statutes 
for many years, even before the nine- 
teenth century. But it was not until 
the final quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that states began to evolve a sys- 
tematic program of legally separating 
whites and Negroes in every possible 
area of activity. And it was not until 
the twentieth century that these laws 
became a major apparatus for keeping 
the Negro “in his place.” ‘They were 
both comprehensive and generally ac- 
ceptable, because they received their in- 
spiration from a persistent and tena- 
cious assumption of the innate inferi- 
ority of the Negro and because they had 
their roots deep in the ante-bellum pe- 
riod.* 


LEGACY OF THE SLAVE REGIME 


For centuries many Northerners and 
Southerners subscribed to the view that 
Negroes were of a permanently inferior 
type. As slavery came to be concen- 
trated in the Southern states and as 
that section became conspicuous by 
the tenacity with which it held on to 
slavery, it built its defenses of the insti- 
tution along lines of the inferiority of 


1¥For an illuminating discussion of the as- 
sumptions of the inferiority of the Negro see 
Guion Griffis Johnson, “The Ideology of White 
Supremacy, 1876-1910,” in Fletcher M. Green 
(Ed.), Essays in Southern History Presented 
to Joseph Grégoire de Roulkac Hamilton 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949), pp. 124-56. 


the Negrc. A whole body of thought 
was set forth to demonstrate that “the 
faculties of the Negro, as compared 
with those of the Saxon, qualified him 
for a state of servitude and made him 
unfit for the enjoyment of freedom.” ? 
Slavery was, therefore, the natural lot 
of the Negro; and any efforts to ele- 
vate him to the status of freedom and 


‘equality were manifestly in opposition 


to the laws of nature and of God. 

The slaveholder’s task of keeping the 
Negro sleve in his place was compli- 
cated by the presence of several hun- 
dred thousand Negroes who were not 
slaves, although they can hardly be de- 
scribed as wholly free. So that they 
would not constitute a threat to the 
slave regime, free Negroes were denied 
the full rights and privileges of citizens. 
They enjoyed no equality in the courts, 
their right to assemble was denied, their 
movements were circumscribed, and edu- 
cation was withheld. Their miserable 
plight caused them to be unfavorably 
tompared with slaves and confirmed 
the views of many that Negroes could 
not profit by freedom. ‘They were re- 
garded as the “very drones and pests 
of society,” pariahs of the land, and an 
incubus on the body politic: 

Outside the South free Negroes fared 


2 William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought 
in the Old South (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935), p. 243. See also 
Albert T. Bledsoe, “Liberty and Slavery, or 
Slavery in the Light of Moral and Political 
Philosophy,” and Samuel C. Cartwright, 
“Slavery in the Light of Ethnology,” in 
E. N. Eliott, Cotton Is King, and Pro- 
Slavery Arguments (Augusta, Ga.: Pritchard, 
Abbott and Loomis, 1860), pp. 271-458, 691- 
728. 


2 
only slightly better. White Christians 
began to segregate them in the churches 
in the first decade of the national pe- 
riod, and Negroes in Philadelphia and 
New York City withdrew rather than 
accept this humiliation. As early as 
1787 a white philanthropic organization 
opened a separate school for Negroes in 
New York City. In 1820 the city of 
Boston established a Negro elementary 
school. Separate schools became the 
practice throughout the North. When 
Charles Sumner challenged the consti- 
tutionality of segregated schools in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1849, his position was bit- 
terly opposed; and it was not until 1855 
that the legislature of that state abol- 
ished them. Meanwhile numerous acts 
of violence in urban communities un- 
derscored Northern hostility to free 
Negroes. Between 1830 and 1840 anti- 
Negro riots occurred in Utica, Palmyra, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. 
These ante-bellum experiences with 
free Negroes proved invaluable in the 
period following the close of the Civil 
War. In 1865 white Southerners were 
not “caught short” in facing the prob- 
lem of the freedmen. From their point 
of view the former slaves simply aug- 
mented the group of free Negroes that 
they already regarded as “the most ig- 
norant ... vicious, impoverished, and 
degraded population of this country.” ® 
Thus, the whites merely applied to the 
former slaves the principles and prac- 
tices that had guided them in their re- 
lations with ante-bellum free Negroes. 
The latter had subsisted somewhere in 
the hazy zone between slavery and free- 
dom. To concede the freedmen this 
“place” was regarded by white South- 
erners as generous, the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Reconstruction 
amendments to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


2 From a statement by Howell Cobb, quoted 
in Jenkins, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 246. 
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New Laws, OLD RELATIONSHIPS 


When the economic and social struc- 
ture of the Old South toppled at the 
end of the Civil War, the ex-Confeder- 
ates immediately began to erect a new 
Structure based on the old philosophy. 
As a distinguished Southern, writer put 


it not many years ago, “If the war had . 


smashed the Southern world, it had left 
‘the Southern mind and will—the mind 
and will arising from, corresponding to, 


_ and requiring this world—entirely un- 


shaken.” * The smoke of battle had 
hardly cleared when the vanquished 


_leaders, enjoying a remarkable amount 


of autonomy, began to fashion their 
new world upon the model of the old. 
With characteristic directness of action 
they went straight to the heart of their 
problem and worked out ways and 
means of holding on to the way of life 
that had meant so much to them. 

As the ex-Confederates proceeded to 
restore order in their war-torn com- 
munities, they took little cognizance of 
the implications of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the proposed Thir- 
teenth Amendment. The major assump- 
tions of the slave regime, the corner- 
stone of which was the permanent in- 
ferlority of the Negro, were still so 
powerful as to be controlling in. most 
matters involving Negroes. While mak- 
ing some concessions, such as the com- 
petency of Negroes to testify in the 
courts, they nullified almost every sem- 
blance of freedom with numerous pro- 
scriptive laws. Mississippi legislators 
passed laws forbidding Negroes to rent 
or lease lands except in incorporated 
towns. They also enacted a law re- 
quiring every Negro, after January 1, 
1866, to carry on his person written 
evidence that he had a home and an 
occupation. Louisiana forbade Negroes 


4W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), p. 103. 
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to move about in certain parishes or to 
be out at night without special permits. 
North Carolina extended to the freed- 
men the same privileges, burdens, and 
disabilities that had previously applied 
to free persons of color. 

That the races should be kept apart, 
except where the whites were clearly in 
a superior role, was an important fea- 
ture of most codes. Louisiana required 
that every Negro be in the regular serv- 
ice of some white person who was held 
responsible for his conduct. Mississippi 
forbade employees of railroads to per- 
mit Negroes to ride in first-class cars 
with white persons, except in the’ case 
of Negroes or mulattoes, “traveling 
with their mistress, in the capacity of 
maids.” Many states provided that if 
Negro offenders could not pay their 
fines they were to be hired out to “any 
white person” who would pay the fines 
and costs and take the convicts for the 
shortest period of time. 

Negroes were not indifferent to the 
process by which their former masters 
and their associates were nullifying the 
gains of the war. While they displayed 
no spirit of vindictiveness against those 
who had held them in slavery, they 
manifested a firm determination to se- 
cure the rights to which they, as free 
men, were entitled.® The better edu- 
cated and the more articulate among 
them assumed the leadership in express- 
ing apprehension regarding the develop- 
ments that were pushing them back 
toward slavery. They were especially 
concerned about the numerous acts of 
violence perpetrated against the freed- 
men, the burning of their schools and 
churches, and the economic proscrip- 
tions to which they were subjected. 
In Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 


5 On the point of the absence of vindictive- 
ness among Negroes see Francis B. Simkins, 
“New Viewpoints of Southern Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Southern History, Vol. 5 (Feb- 
ruary 1939), pp. 49-61. 


and Cleveland they met in conventions 
and solicited the support of their North- 
ern fellows in the effort to attain first- 
class citizenship. In Alexandria, Nor- 
folk, Raleigh, Charleston, and other 
Southern communities they met, ex- 
changed views, and addressed appeals 
to Southerners, Northerners, and fed- 
eral officials. These supplications fell 
on deaf ears in the South, but they 
contributed to the increasing awareness 
elsewhere that the victory at Appomat- 
tox was empty. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


The ex-Confederates looked upon the 
lenient Reconstruction policies of Lin- 
coln and Johnson, which gave them 
virtual autonomy in every phase of life, 
as a normal concession to a section 
which was right on all the basic points 
in the dispute that led to the war. In 
the North, however, many people viewed 
the policy of leniency with skepticism 
from the outset; and congressional lead- 
ers made no secret of the fact that they 
regarded the resultant Presidential ac- 
tions as unwise and improper, if not 
actually illegal. The first significant 
assertion of their own prerogatives was 
the passage of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill in March 1865, which called for an 
extensive program of relief and reha- 
bilitation in the South. 

The Bureau’s establishment of schools 
for the former slaves and its attempt to 
protect them in their relations with 
white employers were especially ob- 
noxious to the white Southerners. They 
were loud in their condemnation of both 
these features of the Bureau’s program, 
calling them incendiary, radical, and po- ° 
litical. They realized all too well the 
adverse effect that a successful prose- 
cution of the program would have on 
the continued subordination of Negroes. 
The attempts of whites to drive out 
teachers of Negroes and to assert their 
authority over their employees were 
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well calculated to subvert the program 
of complete emancipation and to pre- 
serve the old relationships between Ne- 
groes and whites. i : 

The findings of the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction, established by Con- 
gress in 1865, convinced a majority of 
congressional members that federal in- 
tervention was necessary to salvage the 
victory over the South. The committee 
was of the opinion that there was in the 
South “no general disposition to place 
the colored race . . . upon terms even 
of civil equality” and that no semblance 
of order could be maintained without 
the interposition of federal authority.® 
In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Joint Committee, Congress pro- 
ceeded to enact a civil rights measure, 
to submit the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the states, and to pass a series of 
laws placing the reconstruction of the 
former Confederate states under con- 
gressional control. 


Civil Rights Act of 1866 


The Civil Rights Act that became law 
on April 9, 1866, defined citizenship so 
as to include Negroes. Senator Lyman 
Trumbull of Illinois said that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to destroy the dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the 
laws of Southern states and to make 
effective the Thirteenth Amendment." 
White Southerners were, of course, out- 
raged that Congress should undertake 
to guarantee the equality of Negroes, 
especially since the law had been en- 
acted in the absence of representatives 
from the former Confederate states. As 
a matter of fact, fear that at some later 
` date a majority of Congress or a fed- 
eral court would strike down the Civil 

8 Report of the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, at the First Session Thirty-ninth 
Congress (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1866), p. xvii. 

Horace Edgar Flack, The Adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment (Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1908), p. 21. 


Rights Act was an important motiva- 
tion for writing the provisions of the 
act into the Fourteenth Amendment.® 


Fourteenth Amendment 


During the debates on the resolution 
that was to become the Fourteenth 
Amendment the question arose as to 
whether the proposed amendment pro- 
tected Negroes against discrimination 
and segregation. There was no agree- 
ment, but proponents of the amendment 
were optimistic regarding its effect. 
In supporting the amendment, Senator 
Jacob M. Howard of Michigan said that 
the equal protection clause “abolishes all 
class legislation in the states and does 
away with the injustice of subjecting 
one caste of persons to a code not ap- 
plicable to another.” Representative 
John Bingham of Ohio declared that 
the amendment would protect “by na- 
tional law the privileges and immuni- 
ties of all the citizens of the Republic 
and the inborn rights of every person 
within its jurisdiction whenever the 
same shall be abridged or denied by 
the unconstitutional acts of any state” ° 


Southern resistance 


Neither the Fourteenth Amendment 
nor the radical legislation embodied in 
congressional Reconstruction was suff- 
cient to protect the Negro in his po- 
litical and civil rights. Southern resist- 
ance was stiff and effective, while ef- 
forts at enforcement left much to be 
desired. Once they recovered from the 
initial staggering blow of Radical Re- 
construction legislation the ex-Confed- 
erates grimly went about the task of 
nullifying it in every possible way. By 
violence, intimidation, and ingenious 

8 Ibid., pp. 75-87, and Benjamin B. Kend- 
rick, The Journal of the Joint Committee of 
Fifteen on Reconstruction (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1914), pp. 267-69. 

8 Congressional Globe, Thirty-ninth Con- 


gress, First Session (Washington: F. and J. 
Rives, 1866), pp. 2766, 2459. 
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schemes of economic pressure, by in- 
creased participation in political affairs, 
they began to “redeem” their state gov- 
ernments. Neither the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment nor the Ku Klux Klan Acts could 
stem the tide. In one state after an- 
other, between 1870 and 1877, they 
were successful; and as they took over 
the Southern state governments, they 
began to enact laws to separate Negroes 
and whites. 


Civil Rights Act of 1875 


Congress, against the bitter opposition 
of the ex-Confederates who were tak- 
ing over the seats the Radicals had oc- 
cupied, made one final effort to prevent 
the destruction of the rights of Negroes. 
Between 1871 and 1875 it devoted much 
attention to various proposals for a 
comprehensive national civil rights bill. 
While the act that was passed in 1875 
omitted the provision of earlier drafts 
requiring the admission of persons re- 
gardless of race to all public schools, it 
declared that all persons, regardless of 
race or color, should be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accom- 
modations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances, 
theaters, and other places of public 
amusement. Im its scope and in its 
provisions for enforcement it far sur- 
passed anything that had ever been 
done in the area of protecting the civil 
rights of Negroes. 

Although the Southern whites viewed 
the Act of 1875 with utter contempt 
and violated it with impunity, they were 
not entirely comfortable so long as it 
was on the statute books. They found 
it impossible, therefore, to restrain their 
elation when the Supreme Court de- 
clared the act unconstitutional in 1883. 
When the decision was announced dur- 
ing a performance at the Atlanta Opera 
House, the audience broke into “such a 
thunder of applause . . . as was never 
before heard within the walls of the 


opera house.” 2° An Arkansas newspa- 
per expressed hearty agreement with the 
majority of the Court when it said, “So- 
ciety is a law unto itself, which in mat- 
ters social in their nature overrides the 
statutes. Against its decrees the writ- 
ten law is powerless.” 1 


SEGREGATION—THE FAVORABLE 
CLIMATE 


Before the momentous decision in the 
Civil Rights Cases in 1883 segregation 
by statutes was confined to a relatively 
few but highly important areas. In 
many states, for example, the laws 
against intermarriage preceded the Civil 
War by many years.4? Although they 
were omitted from some state codes dur- 
ing Reconstruction, there was no whole- 
sale repeal of them, and they remained 
in effect in many parts of the North as 
well as in the South.*® The practice of 
maintaining separate schools for white 
and Negro children was well established 
in the North before the Civil War; and 
in the South if ex-Confederates pro- 
vided schools for Negro children at all 
they were of course separate. Although 
the Radicals made some attempts to 
break down segregated schools during 
their brief period of control, they met 
with little success.* In the military 
services Negroes had almost always been 


10 Atlanta Constitution, October 16, 1883. 

11 Little Rock Daily Arkansas Gazette, Oc- 
tober 19, 1883. 

12 Intermarriage was prohibited in Arkansas 
in 1838; m Loulsiana in 1810. For a discus- 
sion ofthese statutes see Charles S. Mangum, 
The Legal Status of the Negro (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940), 
pp. 236-73. 

13 Gilbert Thomas Stephenson, Race Dtstinc- 
tions in American Law (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1910), pp. 78-101. 

14 Francis B. Simkins and Robert H. Woody, 
South Carolina During Reconstruction (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1932), pp. 439-42, and T. Harry Williams, 
“The Louisiana Unification Movement of 
1873,” Journal of Southern ‘History, Vol. 11 
(August 1945), p. 362. 
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segregated, and the Civil War did much 
to strengthen the practice. 

The decision in the Civil Rights Cases 
was an important stimulus to the enact- 
ment of segregation statutes. It gave 
the assurance the South wanted that the 
federal government would not inter- 
vene to protect the civil rights of Ne- 
groes. The decision coincided, more- 
over, with a series of political and 
intellectual developments that greatly 
accelerated the program of segregation. 
In the eighties several Southern gov- 
ernments were embarrassed by financial 
scandals, and some of them outstripped 
the Reconstruction governments in de- 
falcations and pilfering.® Meanwhile, 
the agrarian unrest induced by wide- 
spread economic distress frightened the 
conservatives and forced them to adopt 
extreme measures in order to regain the 
leadership which in some states they 
had temporarily lost to white and Ne- 
gro Populists. Distressed by the pos- 
sibility of a strong new party composed 
of white and Negro farmers and work- 
ers, they dominated the Negro vote 
where they could and expressed grave 
fears of “Negro domination” where they 
could not. Thus, the magical formula 
of white supremacy, “applied without 
stint and without any of the old reser- 
vations of paternalism, without defer- 
ence to any lingering resistance of 
Northern liberalism, or any fear of 
further check from a defunct Southern 
Populism,” gained ascendancy in the 
final decade of the nineteenth century.?¢ 

These were the years that witnessed 
the effective constitutional disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes by such devices as un- 
derstanding clauses, grandfather clauses, 
and good conduct clauses. They also 


15 C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1914 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1951), pp. 67-70 

16C, Vann Woodward, The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955), p. 65. 


saw the launching of an intensive propa- 
ganda campaign of white supremacy, 
negrophobia, and race chauvinism, sup- 
ported by a sensational and irresponsi- 
ble press that carried lurid stories of al- 
leged Negro bestiality. New waves of 
violence broke out, with increased lynch- 
ings of Negroes, unspeakable atrocities 
against them, and race riots. Concur- 
rently, and at a “higher level,” the 
literary and scientific leaders of the 
South wrote numerous tracts and books 
designed to “prove” the inhumanity of 
the Negro.*” In this climate segrega- 
tion took a giant step toward a fully 
developed white supremacy apparatus. 


_SEGREGATION STATUTES-—-THE 
GIANT STEP 


In the decade after the Civil War few 
laws were enacted demanding segrega- 
tion. The first state segregation stat- 
utes were those of Mississippi and 
Florida in 1865, requiring segregation 
on public carriers. Texas followed in 
1866, but five years later repealed the 
act. The Tennessee law of 1881, some- 
times referred to as the first Jim Crow 
law, directed railroad companies to pro- 
vide separate cars or portions of cars 
for first-class Negro passengers, instead 
of relegating them to second-class ac- 
commodations as had been the custom. 
There were only two votes against the 
measure in the House and one in the 
Senate. 

In the ensuing twenty years separa- 
tion of Negroes and whites on public 
carriers became a favorite preoccupa- 
tion of Southern legislators. By 1892 


17 See the books by Thomas Dixon, notably 
The Leopard’s Spots: A Romance of the 
White Mars Burden—1865-1900 (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company, 1902); Charles 
Carroll, “The Negro a Beast;” or, “In the 
Image of God”... (St. Louis, Mo.: Ameri- 
can Book and Bible House, 1900); and Rob- 
ert W. Shufeldt, The Negro, A Menace to 
American Civilization (Boston: R. G Badger, 
1907). 
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six other Southern states had joined 
the ranks—-Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Kentucky. In 
some states, however, opposition had 
been bitter. In Louisiana, for example, 
a Negro representative declared that 
the law would humiliate Negroes and 
“make them appear before the world 
as a treacherous and a dangerous class 
of people.” 15 In Arkansas a Negro 
member of the House sought to ridicule 
the bill’s supporters by insisting that if 
whites did not want to associate with 
Negroes there should be laws to divide 
the streets and sidewalks so that Ne- 
groes could go on one side and white 
people on the other. “He would like 
to see an end put to all intercourse be- 
tween white and colored people by day, 
and especially by night.” 1° 

With the pattern firmly established in 
a number of Southern states and the 
pressure for segregation growing, the 
other Southern states followed before 
the end of the century. South Carolina 
passed its law segregating Negroes and 
whites on railroads in 1898; North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland soon 
after. When Oklahoma entered the Un- 
ion in 1907 segregation had already 
been provided for. 

By this time laws were being extended 
to cover all activities related to trans- 
portation. In 1888 the railroad com- 
mission of Mississippi was authorized 
to designate separate waiting rooms for 
Negroes and whites. By 1893 the rail- 
road companies, on their own initiative, 
were doing the same thing in South 
Carolina, and in 1906 the state re- 
quired separation of the races in all 
station restaurants and eating houses. 
Ultimately, legislation covered steam- 
boats, buses, and other forms of trans- 
portation. 


18 Louisiana House Journal, Second Session, 
1890, pp. 202-203. 

19 Little Rock’ Arkansas Gasette, February 
14, 1891. 


Twentieth-century varieties 


The first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury witnessed the enactment of a wide 
variety of segregation statutes. Georgia 
had required separation of the races on 
streetcars as early as 1891. It was be- 
tween 1901 and 1907, however, that 
North Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Maryland, Florida, and 
Oklahoma followed suit. Ordinances in 
Southern cities were even more specific 
than state laws. In 1906, for example, 
the city of Montgomery, Alabama, went 
so far as to insist that Negroes and 
whites use separate streetcars. 


Wards of soctety—still separated 


As the states assumed greater respon- 
sibility for the various wards of society 
they were careful to provide separate 
facilities for whites and Negroes. In 
1875 Alabama made it unlawful for any 
jailer or sheriff to imprison white and 
Negro prisoners before conviction in the 
same apartments of the jail, if there 
were sufficient separate apartments, and 
ten years later prohibited the chaining 
of white and Negro convicts together 
or housing them together. In 1903 


‘Arkansas directed that in the state 


penitentiary and in county jails, stock- 
ades, convict camps, and all other 
places where prisoners were confined, 
separate apartments should be provided 
and maintained for white and Negro 
prisoners. Within the next ten years 
most of the other Southern-states had 
similar legislation. During the same 
period segregation of white and Negro 
insane, feeble-minded, blind and deaf, 
paupers, tubercular patients, and juve- 
nile delinquents was provided for. 


No detail too small 


In rounding out the system of legal 
segregation some states provided for the 
separation of whites and Negroes at 
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work, at.play, and at home. In 1915 
South Carolina forbade textile factories 
to permit employees of different races 
to work together in the same room, or 
to use the same entrances, pay windows, 
exists, doorways, stairways, or windows 
at the same time, or’the same lava- 
tories, toilets, drinking-water buckets, 
pails, cups, dippers, or glasses at any 
time. In 1905 Georgia passed a ‘law 
making illegal the use by Negroes and 
whites of the same park facilities; in- 
dividuals were permitted to donate land 
for playground use only if they speci- 
fied which race alone was to make use 
of it. Until 1940 Negroes and whites 
in Atlanta, Georgia, were not permitted 
to visit the municipal zoo at the same 
time. In 1929 Oklahoma authorized 
the Conservation Commission to segre- 
gate the races in the use of fishing, 
boating, and bathing facilities on lakes 
and streams under the supervision of 
the state. Arkansas enacted a law in 
1935 requiring the separation of Ne- 
groes and whites at all race tracks and 
gaming establishments. Beginning in 
1910 several cities, among them Balti- 
more, Atlanta, and Louisville, passed 
ordinances designating certain blocks, 
territories, and districts as Negro or 
white and forbidding members of one 
race to live in the area assigned tọ the 
other. Such zoning laws, however, were 
declared unconstitutional in 1917. 

"The supply of ideas for new ways to 
segregate whites and Negroes seemed 
inexhaustible. In 1915 Oklahoma au- 
thorized the Corporation Commission to 
order telephone companies to maintain 
separate booths for white and Negro 
patrons. North Carolina and Florida 
provided that textbooks used by the 
children of one race be kept separate 
from those used by children of the other 
race, despite the fact that both states 
have stringent rules covering fumigation 
of textbooks. In 1922 Mississippi for- 
bade members of both races to ride in 


taxicabs at the same time unless the 
vehicle held more than seven passengers 
and was traveling from one city to an- 
other. New Orleans deemed it in the 
interest of the public welfare to enact an 
ordinance separating Negro and white 
prostitutes. 


Two worlds—roads closed 


The law had created two worlds, so 
separate that communication between 
them was almost impossible. Separa- 
tion bred suspicion and hatred, fostered 
rumors and misunderstanding, and cre- 
ated conditions that made extremely 
dificult any steps toward its reduction. 
Legal segregation was so complete that 
a Southern white minister was moved 
to remark that it “made of our eating 
and drinking, our buying and selling, 
our labor and housing, our rents, our 
railroads, our orphanages and prisons, 
our recreations, our very institutions of — 
religion, a problem of race as well as a 
problem of maintenance.” *° 


EXTRALEGAL ASPECTS 


` Yet law was only one part of the 
mechanism keeping the races segregated. 
Numerous devices were employed to 
perpetuate segregation in housing, edu- 
cation, and places of public accommo- 
dation even in communities where civil 
rights statutes forbade such practices. 
Patriotic, labor, and business organiza- 
tions kept alive the “Lost Cause” and 
all that it stood for, including the sub- 
ordination of the Negro. Separate 
Bibles for oath taking in courts of law, 
separate doors for whites and Negroes, 
separate elevators and stairways, sepa- 
rate drinking fountains, and separate 
toilets existed even where the law did 
not require them. Finally, there was 

20 Edgar Gardner Murphy, The Basis of 


Ascendancy (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1909), p. 138. 
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the individual assumption of responsi- 
bility for keeping Negroes in their 
place, such as the white man who placed 
a rod across the boat to segregate his 
Negro fishing companion while they ate 
lunch, and the archivist of a Southern 
state who cleared a room of manu- 
scripts, ordered a special key, and as- 
signed an attendant to serve a visiting 
Negro scholar who would otherwise 
have had to use the regular search 
room, from which he was not barred 
by law.” i 


21 For numerous examples of the informal 
but tenacious practices of segregation see 
Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segre- 


By the middle of the twentieth cen-, 
tury the pattern of segregation was as 
irregular as it was complex. Every 
conceivable form of segregation had 
been evolved, although one would have 
to visit many places to observe-all the 
variations. The wall of segregation had 
become so formidable, so impenetrable, 
apparently, that the entire weight of 
the American tradition of equality and 
all the strength of the American consti- 
tutional system had to be brought to 
bear in order to make even the slightest 
crack in it. 


gation (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943), 
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The United States Supreme Court and the 
Segregation Issue 


By Rayrorp W. Locan * 


ROM the 1870’s to the beginning 

of this century the status of the 
Negro in the United States steadily 
worsened. Then ensued a decade that 
has been aptly termed “a low, rugged 
plateau,” ? during which a few Negro 
leaders and white supporters began to 
campaign militantly against what is now 
called second-class citizenship. World 
War I, the Great Depression, and the 
New Deal, World Wat II and the cold 
war, have greatly accelerated nation- 
wide changes which facilitated gains for 
Negroes that few persons at the begin- 
ning of the century could have envi- 
sioned. These gains embraced prac- 
tically every aspect of Negro life, and 
they have greatly altered the climate of 
opinion with respect to the status of the 
Negro in the American democracy. An 
increasing number of Negro leaders and 
their supporters, keeping pace with and 
sometimes moving ahead of these gains, 
have recently renounced the goal of 
equality within a segregated society and 
have urgently advocated desegregation 
and integration. 

* The author gratefully acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Professors Charles W. Quick and 
Howard Jenkins, Jr., of the Howard Univer- 
sity Law School, Mr. A. Mercer Daniel, Li- 
brarian of the Law School, and Professor 
Harold O. Lewis of the Department of His- 
tory for aid in locating the relevant cases; to 
Professor Quick and Professor John Hope 
Franklin of the Department of History for a 
critical reading of the article. 

1See Logan, The Negro in American Life 
and Thought: The Nadir, 1877-1901 (New 
York, 1954). 

3 Henry Arthur Calis, MD, Washington, 
D. C., a student at Cornell University at the 
time, suggested this phrase. 
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Era or Apverse DECISIONS 
(1873-1910) 


The decisions of the Supreme Court 
have both reflected and helped to de- 
termine the changing status and goals. 
From shortly after the Civil War to the 
end of the first decade of this century, 
most decisions furthered the declining 
status of the Negro. The Court virtu- 
ally nullified the privileges and immuni- 
ties clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by declaring that it protected 
only rights that inhere in United States 
citizenship and that most rights inhere 
in state citizenship. It held unconsti- 
tutional most of the important provi- 
sions of the Civil Rights Act of May 
31, 1870, the Ku Klux Klan Act of 
April 20, 1871, and the Civil Rights 
Act of March 1, 1875. These decisions 
declared that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was prohibitory upon states and 
not upon individuals and that the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was applicable only 
when the denial of the right to vote 
was based upon race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.® 

The Court held unconstitutional a 
Louisiana law forbidding discrimination 
in interstate commerce on the ground 


3 The relevant decisions are Slaughterhouse 
Cases, 16 Wallace 36 (1873); United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 542 (1875); United 
States v. Reese, 92 U. S 214 (1876); United 
States v, Harris, 106 U. S. 629 (1883); Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883). They may 
be conveniently consulted in Thomas I. Emer- 
son and David Haber (Eds.), Political and 
Civil Rights in the United States: A Collec- 
tion of Legal and Related Materials (Buffalo, 
1952). 
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that it placed an undue burden on in- 
terstate commerce.* In Plessy v. Fergu- 
son * the Court for the first time sanc- 
tioned a state segregation law on the 
ground that it was a reasonable use of 
the police powers of the state provided 
that the accommodations were “equal.” 
The Court repeatedly declined to inter- 
vene in cases of alleged exclusion of Ne- 
groes from jury service when counsel 
for the plaintiffs did not show in the 
trial court that the exclusion was based 
on race or color. The constitutionality 
of the Mississippi disfranchising amend- 
ment of 1890, which arose collaterally 
in a case involving exclusion of Negroes 
from jury service, was upheld.” The 
Court refused to take jurisdiction over 
the Alabama disfranchising amendment, 
partly because the question was a “po- 
litical” one,® and also declined to inter- 
vene against a Kentucky statute pro- 
hibiting Berea College from continuing 
to admit Negro students, since the char- 
ter of the College reserved to the state 
the right to alter or repeal its charter.® 
In 1910 in a case involving inter- 
state commerce the Court held that a 
railway company had the right to re- 
quire separate coaches for white and 
colored passengers, ruling that in the 
absence of congressional legislation the 
carrier could make reasonable regula- 
tions for the conduct of its business. 
As to what was “reasonable,” it was 
said that this “cannot: depend upon a 
passenger being state or interstate.” 1° 


4 Hall v. De Cuir, 95 U. S. 485 (1878). 

5 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 

8 See, for example, Charley Smith v Missis- 
sippi, 162 U. S. 592 (1896) and Murray v 
Louisiana, 163 U. S. 101 (1896). ` 

tT Wiliams v. Mississippi, 170 U S. 213 
(1898). 

8 Giles v. Harris, 189 U. S. 475 (1903); 
Giles v. Teasley, 193 U. S 146 (1904). 

® Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U. S. 45 
(1908). 

10 Chiles v. C. & O. Ry Co. 218 U. S. 71 
(1910). 


The only type of state action that the . 


‘Court struck down was that which pre- 


vented Negroes from serving on juries 


- on account of their race or color. The 


Court also held that action by individu- 
als in their capacity of state officials 
constituted state action under the Four- 
teenth Amendment.?? 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit refused to grant relief 
to a plaintiff in a case involving the sec- 
ond section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment on the grounds that its enforce- 
ment was a legislative matter and that 
Congress had not enacted legislation to 
enforce it. In denying certiorari, the 
Supreme Court in 1946 held that the 
question was a “political” one.?® 


ERA OF FAVORABLE DECISIONS 
(1911-55) 


The reversal of the general trend of 
the Court’s decisions after 1910 is the 
more noteworthy in view of the general 
inaction of Congress and the belated ac- 
tion of the executive branch with respect 
to civil rights. There are, however, sig- 
nificant exceptions to the reversal. The 
scope of the privileges and immunities 
clause is still limited to United States 
citizenship. The civil rights decision of 
1883 is still the law of the land. and the 
Court in 1913 held that it applied to 
marine as well as to land jurisdiction. 
As late as 1920 the Court upheld a Ken- 
tucky law requiring separate cars that 
involved interstate travel between Ohio 
and Kentucky on the ground that, since 
the company was chartered in Ken- 
tucky, it was subject to Kentucky 


11 The classic case is Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia, 100 U. S. 303 (1880); see also Virginia 
v. Rives, 100 U. S 313 (1880). 

12 Rx parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 339 (1880). 

18 Saunders v. Wilkins, cert. denied, 328 
U. S. 870. ' 

14 Butts v. Merchants and Miners Transpor- 
tation Co., 230 U. S. 126 (1913). 
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. laws.. Attempts to have state poll tax 
laws declared unconstitutional have 
failed.1® 
While some of the most far-reaching 
- decisions have been handed down since 
the entry of the United States into 
World War II, a few important ones 
precede 1941. In fact, two—Badey v. 
Alabama and Guinn v. Untied States— 
antedate the-entry of the United States 
into World War I and one—Buchanan 
v. Warley—came shortly thereafter. 


Peonage, and involuntary servitude 


In 1911 the Court held that peonage 
violated the Thirteenth Amendment," 
and since the establishment of the Civil 
Rights Section of the Department of 
Justice in 1939 a widespread decline in 
peonage and involuntary servitude has 
occurred. In the face of new devices, 
the Supreme Court acted; for example, 
in 1944 it struck down as a violation of 
the Thirteenth Amendment an Alabama 
statute . which enabled employers to 
force employees in debt on account of 
advanced wage payments to continue 
work for them under threat of criminal 
punishment. 


The franchise 


In 1915 in Guinn v. United States ® 
the Court for the first time declared 
“that the grandfather clause, one of the 
devices used to disfranchise Negroes, 
violated the Fifteenth Amendment. A 
new Oklahoma registration law that 
sought to circumvent this decision was 
held unconstitutional in Lane v. Wi- 
son.!” Meanwhile the Court had twice 
ruled that action by the state of Texas 


15 South Covington and Cincinnati Street 
Ry. v. Commonwealth of Kentucky, 252 U. S. 
399 (1920). 

16 See especially Butler v. Thompson, 97 F. 
Supp. 17 (E. D., Va. 1951), afd, 341 U. 5S. 
937 (1951). f 

17 Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U. S5. 219. 

18 238 U. S. 347: 

19 307 U. S. 268 (1939). 


in providing for a white primary vio- 
lated the Fourteenth Amendment.?? 
But in Grovey v. Townsend? the Court 
held that action by the Democratic state 
convention barring Negroes from the 
primary was not state action and, hence, 
not a violation of the Constitution. The 
Court, however, reversed itself in Smith 
v. Allwright, declaring that “when, as 
here that privilege [of membership in a 
party] is also the essential qualification 
for voting in a primary to select nomi- 
nees for a general election, the State 
makes the action of the party the action 
of the State.” *# 

This decision resulted, on the one 
hand, in a considerable increase in the 
number of Negro voters in southern 
states,’ and on the other, in attempts 
by several states to circumvent it. In 
Alabama the Boswell amendment per- 
mitted the registration as electors of 
only those persons who could “under- 
stand and explain” any article of the 
federal Constitution. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the decision of a United 
States district court which had held that 
the requirement violated the Fifteenth 
Amendment.** South Carolina tried to 
separate completely the Democratic pri- 
mary from state action by removing all 
mention of primaries from the state con- 
stitution and. statutes. District Judge 
J. Waties Waring ruled that the Demo- 
cratic primary remained an integral part 
of the state election machinery, and the 
Supreme Court upheld the decision by 
denying certiorari.** Georgia amended 
its constitution in 1945 to make eligibil- 
ity for voting dependent on ability to 


20 Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536 (1927), 
and Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. 5. 73 (1932). 
21295 U. S. 45 (1935). » 
4% 321 U. S. 649 (1944). 
`28 V, O. Key, Jr, Southern Politics in State 
and Nation (New York, 1949), Chap. XXIX. 
#4 Davis v. Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 872, affd, 
336 U. S. 933 (1949). 
28 Rice v. Elmore, 165 F.2d 387, cert. de- 
nied, 333 U. S. 875 (1948). 
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“correctly read in the English language 
any paragraph of the Constitution of the 
United States or of this State and cor- 
rectly write the same in the English 
language when read to them by any one 
of the registrars.” County registrars 
appointed under the Registration Act of 
1949 brought suit against a county of- 
ficial who had refused to pay their sala- 
ries. The Supreme Court of Georgia 
held that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments had not been violated 
since the case did not involve the right 
to register to vote; the United States 
Supreme Court dismissed the appeal.?¢ 
But the Court declared that, since for 
more than sixty years the county-wide 
Jaybird Association’s candidates had in- 
variably been nominated in the Texas 
Democratic primaries and elected to of- 
fice, the election machinery of the As- 
sociation and of the Democratic party 
violated the Fifteenth Amendment.”’ 
The Court has also invoked Sections 
241 and 242 of Title 18, United States 
Code (1948), to uphold indictments 
against election officials who had made a 
fraudulent count of ballots in a federal 
primary election and who had stuffed 
ballot boxes in a federal election.*® 


Housing 


Shortly after the United States en- 
tered World War I the Supreme Court 
enunciated the basic principle which has 
governed subsequent decisions. In Bu- 
chanan v. Warley? a unanimous Court 
declared unconstitutional the provisions 
of a Louisville city ordinance which 
denied to colored persons the right to 


26 Franklin v. Harper, 205 Ga. 779, appeal 
dismissed, 339 U. S. 946 (1950). 

27 Terry et al. v. Adams et al, 345 U.S. 461 
(1953). 

28 United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299 
(1941) ; United States v. Saylor, 322 U. S. 385 
(1944), 

29 245 U.S. 60 (1917). 
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occupy houses in blocks in which the . 
greater number of houses were occupied 
by white persons, and vice versa.™ 

Later,-the Court was faced with the 
-problem of restrictive covenants by 
which groups of individuals contracted , 
not to dispose of their property to Ne- 
groes, Jews, Armenians, Mexicans, In- 
dians, Orientals, Syrians, and other “un- 
desirables.” The Court held in Corrigan 
v. Buckley! that a restrictive agree- 
ment involving action by private indi- 
viduals did not present a substantial - 
question.®? State court action to pre- 
vent infringement of such a restrictive 
covenant, however, was held to violate 
the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
This decision, like Smsth v. Allwright, 
provoked various devices to circumvent 
the clear mandate of the Court. For 
example, “gentlemen’s agreements” pro- 
scribe the selling or renting to Negroes 
outside existing colored districts.** 

In regard to public housing the Court 
followed the strict interpretation of state 
action. It held that the housing project 
of the Stuyvesant Town Corporation, 
built under the New York Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law, was not state ac- 


‘tion within the meaning of the Four-` 


teenth Amendment.* But in 1951 the 
“New York City Council passed an or- 
dinance to prohibit discrimination or 
segregation in all private housing enjoy- ` 
ing total or partial exemption from city 


30 See also Richmond v. Deans, 281 U. S. 
704 (1930). - 

31 271 U. S. 323 (1926). 

82 See also Hansberry v. Lee, 311 U. S. 32 
(1940). 

83 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S5. 1 (1948); 
see also Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U. S. 249 
(1953). ; 

34 Emerson and Haber (Eds.), op. cit. (note 
3 supra), pp. 1028-34. 

25 Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town Corporation, 
299 N. Y. 512, cert. denied, 339 U., S. 981 
(1950). ; 
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14 
_ taxes or receiving direct or indirect aid 
from the city.*® 


Public accommodations 


Morgan v. Virginia ** concerned a 
Negro interstate passenger traveling on 
-a bus from Virginia through the District 
of Columbia to Baltimore, Maryland, 
who had refused to obey the request of 
the driver to move to a back seat partly- 
occupied by colored passengers in order 
to make room for a white passenger. 
She had been arrested and convicted of 
violating a Virginia statute which re- 
quired that she sit in designated seats. 
The Supreme Court held that the sta- 
tute was an unconstitutional burden on 
interstate commerce, largely because of 
the inconvenience caused passengers by 
the frequent necessity of changing seats. 

To invalidate the denial to a Negro 
of an unoccupied Pullman seat and of* 
an unoccupied seat in the dining car,** 
the Court invoked Section 3, paragraph 
1, of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887—the provision which makes it un- 
lawful for a railroad in interstate com- 
merce “to subject any particular person 
. . . to undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever.” 

Since the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
and the civil rights decision did not, 
apply to the District of Columbia, dis- 
crimination in the District of Columbia 
-was not affected by it. Discrimination 
there was forbidden by measures en- 
acted on June 20, 1872, and June 26, 
1873, while the District was under a 
territorial form of government. The 
Supreme Court held that these acts, es- 
pecially that of 1873, were still in effect 
and that consequently a “respectable- 
well-behaved person” had to be served 


86 Emerson and Haber (Eds), op. cit. (note 
3 supra), p. 1052, 

87 328 U. S. 373 (1946). 

38 Mitchell v. United States, 313 U. 5. 
(1941); Henderson v. United States, 339 U. 
816 (1950). 
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without regard to race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude by keepers of 
hotels and certain other public places.** 
Subsequently, not only hotels and res- 
taurants but also theaters, which were 
not designated in the acts, have gener- 
ally opened their doors to Negroes. 

Until November 7, 1955, Supreme 
Court decisions with respect to public 
golf courses had been inconclusive.** On 
that date the Supreme Court in effect 
applied to public parks and beaches the 
principle enunciated on May 17, 1954, 
in the School Segregation Cases that 
“separate educational. facilities are in- 
herently unequal.” * The Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit had 
held in March 1955 that segregation in 
two public parks in Maryland violated 
the principle enunciated in the public 
school cases and added: “It is now ob- 
vious that segregation cannot be justi- 
fied as a means to preserve peace merely 
because the tangible facilities furnished 
to one race are equal to those furnished 
the other.” The Supreme Court merely 
affirmed this decision. A federal district 
court had ordered equal facilities for 
Negroes on a public golf course in At- 
lanta, and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circuit had affirmed the de- 
cision. The Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 7, 1955, ordered these Judgments 
vacated and the case remanded to the 
district court with directions to enter a 
decree in favor of the plaintiffs that 
would conform with the ruling in the 
two Maryland cases.*? 


Trade unions 


The Court has also strengthened the 
rights of Negroes in trade unions. It 


89 District of Columbia v. John R. Thomp- 
son Co., 346 U S. 100 (1953). l 
40 See Robert B. McKay, “Segregation and 
Public Recreation,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 

40 (October 1954), pp. 713-16. 

#1 See below 

42 Washington Post and Times Herald, No- 
vember 8, 1955, pp. 1, 12, news article. 
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has held that a state has the power 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
prohibit discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color by any labor union 
with respect to membership or union 
services. The Court has also declared 
that the union as the bargaining agent 
of the employees selected in accordance 
with the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 has the duty to represent all 
employees without discrimination be- 
cause of race or color, and that it can 
be compelled so to do by judicial ac- 
tion.*® 


Picketing 


In Hughes v. Superior Court, the 
Court upheld a California injunction 
against picketing by the Progressive 
Citizens of America to induce a retail 
chain store to institute hiring practices 
whereby the proportion of Negro to 
white employees would approximate the 
proportion of Negro to white customers. 
California did not have a fair employ- 
ment practices statute, and the Court 
held that the state might constitu- 
tionally implement its public policy 
against selective hiring based on race by 
prohibiting picketing for such a purpose. 
But in New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary 
Grocery Company, it ruled that pic- 
keting in that instance was a labor dis- 
pute within the meaning of the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932. 


Due process 


In Strauder v. West Virginsa,*® the 
Court had held that state statutes ex- 
cluding Negroes from juries violated the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 


48 Railway Mail Ass’n v. Corsi, 326 U. S. 88 
(1945); Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R, R., 
323 U. S. 192 (1944); and Tunstall v. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
323 U S 210 (1944). 

#4 339 U S. 460 (1950). 

#5 303 U. S. 552 (1938). 

48100 U. S. 303 (1880). 


Amendment. As Ralph F. Bischoff has 
observed: ; 


Ever since Patton v. Mississippi, 331 U. 5. 
463 (1947) reaffirmed and lent force to the 
almost forgotten case of Strauder v. West 
Virginia the constitutional intent that Ne- 
groes shall not be discriminated against has 
been more often complied with. Where the 
defendant in a criminal case makes out a 
prima facie case of ulegal exclusion, it is 
the state which must present detailed proof 
to the contrary. .. . A relatively healthy 
status ... is apparent from the lack of 
cases on the subject in 1954.47 


What is more important is the fact that 
the Court has adopted the principle that 
the exclusion of Negroes and other mi- 
norities is prima facie presumptive evi- 
dence of discrimination.*® 

Moreover, the due process clause of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
guarantees the accused a trial free from 
mob domination or pressure.*® The 
Sixth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution declares that in all crimi- 
nal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right “to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence.” In the fa-- 
mous Scottsboro case,°° the Court held 
that “the necessity of counsel was so 
vital and imperative that the failure of 
the trial court to make an effective ap- 
pointment of counsel was likewise a de- 
nial of due process within the meaning 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 


Education 


For fifty-eight years the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” accommodations, 
sanctioned in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), 
was the law of the land. But beginning 


47 “Constitutional Law and Civil Rights,” 
New York University Law Review, Vol. 30 
(January 1955), p. 54. 

48 Norris v. Alabama 294 U. S. 587 (1935); 
Hill v. Texas, 316 U. S. 400 (1942); Avery v. 
Georgia, 345 U 5. 559 (1953). 

49 Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U. S 86 (1923). 

50 Powell v Alabama, 287 U. S 45 (1932). 
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, with 1938 the Court defined equality in 


- such a way as to paye the way for the 
reversal in 1954 of the principle itself. 
In Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada," 
the Court held *that if a state provided 
legal education within the state for 
white students it must provide legal 
education within the state for Negro 
students. In 1950 in Sweatt v. Painter,” 
the Court held that a Negro student 
had to be admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School, since the newly es- 
tablished law school for Negroes could 
not provide substantial equality in such 
matters as “reputation of the faculty, 
experience of the administration, posi- 
tion and influence of the alumni, stand- 
ing in the community, traditions and 
prestige.” At the same time it held ™ 

“that a state after admitting a Negro to 
graduate instruction must not afford 
him different treatment from other stu- 
dents solely because of his race. 

Finally, on May 17, 1954, the Court 

“unanimously concluded that “in the field 
of public education the doctrine of ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal.” Four cases were decided under 
the equal protection clause of the Four- 


51 305 U. 5. 337 (1938). 

52 339 U. S. 629. 

58 McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 
U.S. 637. 


teenth Amendment and one, arising in 
the District of Columbia, under the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amend- - 
ment. On May 31, 1955, the Court 
ruled that “the courts will require that 
the defendants make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling.” If 
some additional time was necessary, the 
burden rested upon the defendants “‘to 
establish that such time is necessary in 
the public interest and is consistent with 
good faith compliance at the earliest 
practicable date.” 5 


CONCLUSION 


The decisions in the public school 
cases have provoked more threats of 


‘evasion and defiance than has any de- 


cision in recent years. Wiliam Graham 
Sumner’s dictum that “stateways can- 
not change folkways” is gaining new 
popularity. Any prediction about the 
extent to which these threats will be 
successful would be almost worthless. 
In the meanwhile, other decisions of 
the Supreme Court during the past 
forty-five years have greatly altered 
the American way of life. 


54 Brown v. Board of Educ., Briggs v. 
Elliott, Davis v. County School Board, Geb- 
hart v. Belton, Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 
483 (1954). 

55 349 U. S5. 294 (1955). 
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Segregation in American Education: An Overview 


By AMBROSE CALIVER 


HE issue of segregation in American 

education is not new, nor is it an 
isolated phenomenon. ‘Therefore in 
order to understand it today its his- 
torical antecedents must be studied in 
their broad social, economic, and cul- 
tural context. Since these are treated 
directly or by inference in other parts 
of this volume only sufficient attention 
will be given'them here to place the 
subject in its proper perspective. 


BACKGROUND OF SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


Segregation with respect to education 
is perhaps the most complete and severe 
expression of institutionalized prejudice, 
and, like slavery, it existed in all the 
Colonies in the early days. For eco- 
nomic reasons and under the influence 
of the atmosphere following the Ameri- 
can Revolution, slavery disappeared in 
the North. Abolitionist sentiment grew, 
and agitation against segregated schools 
increased. In the South, slavery and 
the pattern of segregation tightened 
their grip. Black laws were enacted 
making more stringent the constraints 
surrounding Negroes. As the “Great 
Debate” moved on into the Civil War 
the South added to the issues of slavery 
and state rights that of the preservation 
of its social structure and way of life. 

During the first two years after the 
close of the war, the southern states 
generally made every effort to restore as 
far as possible the Negro-white relation- 
ships existent during slavery. Laws re- 
sembling the ante-bellum Black Codes 
were speedily enacted. Conditions be- 
came so bad that Congress took a hand, 
and passed the Reconstruction Act of 


1867. The Reconstruction governments, 
which operated until the late seventies; 
have been the subject of much criticism, | 
and undoubtedly there was some politi- 
cal chaos, extravagance, and corruption. 
Nevertheless, constructive benefits re- 
sulted, among them the firm establish- 
ment of a public school system and the 
enactment of laws providing for the edu- 
cation of Negroes on an equal basis with 
that of the whites. 

Public education at that time was not 
popular even for the whites. It was a 
signal achievement, therefore, that in 
spite of poverty, suffering, and disorgan- 
ization schools were organized. What 
was done came largely through the lead- 
ership of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and as 
a result of the eagerness of Negroes to 
learn and the co-operation of some of 
the “moderate” white southerners and 
large plantation owners who accepted 
the facts of the new order. Most of the 
whites, of course, opposed the education 
of Negroes because of its political impli- 
cations, their dislike of the sponsoring 
Bureau, their disbelief in the educability 


` of Negroes, their fear of loss of status, 
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the poverty of the states, and other at- 
titudes engendered by the slave system. 
Hence, when the conservative poor white 
southerners gained control after Recon- 
struction, no time was lost in wiping out 
practically all the gains made by Ne- 
groes after the war. 

By the end of Reconstruction Negroes 
had achieved a semblance of educational 
equality. There was even considerable 
sentiment for mixed schools, which ac- 
tually existed for a short time in a few 
places. Already the theory of “separate 
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_but equal” had been challenged. Liti- 
gation attacking segregation and dis- 
crimination started soon after the Civil 
War and has continued intermittently 
until the present time. One writer 
found that forty-four cases reported be- 
tween 1865 and 1935 challenged seg- 
regation and twenty-eight cases were 
brought to remedy specific inequalities. 
Until recently, however, most of the 
litigation, although suggesting interest 
in eradicating segregation, has concen- 
trated on the elimination of discrimina- 
tion under the doctrine of “separate but 
equal.” 

For a short time after the overthrow 
of Reconstruction Negroes received a 
relatively fair share of public school 
funds, under the promise of southern 
white politicians to distribute public 
school funds equally if Negroes discon- 
tinued their advocacy of mixed schools. 
Such equality as was achieved, however, 
did not last long. Segregation in prac- 
tically every phase of life soon became 
firmly fixed in the South by constitu- 
tional provision or by statute, and dur- 
ing the last few years of the nineteenth 
century Jim Crowism was rampant. 
Negroes were disfranchised, discrimi- 
nated against, suppressed, and lynched. 
The Civil Rights Act enacted in 1875 
had omitted all reference to schools, 
and, probably in consequence, seventeen 
southern states and the District of Co- 


lumbia enacted laws requiring separate “ 


schools. In fact, segregation was main- 
tained in the school systems of eight 
nonsouthern states. 

In 1896 the Supreme Court handed 
down the famous Plessy v. Ferguson de- 
cision, which sustained a Louisiana sta- 
, tute requiring separate railroad accom- 
modations for Negroes and whites and 
in support of the decision referred to 
the accepted practice of public school 
segregation. This sanction by the high- 
est Court of the previously state-sanc- 
tioned system of segregation was, in ef- 


fect, a green light to those who had set 
out upon a systematic course of discrim- 
ination against Negroes. Inequalities in 
the allocation of public school funds now 
began in earnest, and in practically 
every item of school expense the gap 
between Negroes and whites grew wider 
year by year, in spite of the provisions 
in constitutions and statutes for equal 
opportunity for each race. 


Inequalities in elementary and secondary 
schools 


One of the clearest pictures of the 
developing pattern of inequality has 
been presented by Horace Mann Bond? 
in a list of yearly state expenditures per 
pupil, Negro and white, from 1871 to 
1933, with ratios. In North Carolina, 
for example, up to 1900 differences in 
expenditure for the two races were very 
slight; in fact, in Some years per capita 
expenditure for Negroes was slightly 
more than that for whites. Beginning 
with the school year 1900-1901, how- 
ever (when $1.38 was spent for each 
white child to every $1.00 spent for 
each Negro child), the differential began 
to rise, in 1917-18 reaching the high 
point of $3.08 for whites to $1.00 for 
Negroes. Actual per capita expenditure 
for each was pitiably small—in the 
same year, for example, $6.53 for whites 
and $2.12 for Negroes. By 1932-33 
the per capita expenditure for whites 
and Negroes had risen to $19.40 and 
$9.24 respectively, still more than twice 
as much for white as for Negro chil- 
dren. Beginning with the late thirties 
the differential decreased progressively 
to 1952, when North Carolina spent an 
average of $186.30 for each white and 
$149.60 for each Negro child. 

Alabama presents a similar pattern, 
although more unfavorable. Although 
the differences are small up to 1891-92, 

1 The Education of the Negro in the Ameri- 


can Social Order (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934), pp. 155-56, 
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the fluctuation is less. At this time 
publication of expenditures by race was 
discontinued. When it was resumed in 
1907-8, the per capita expenditure for 
whites was $5.05; for Negroes, $0.89. 
By 1931-32 it had risen to $17.93 and 
$4.43 for whites and Negroes respec- 
tively. In Alabama also the trend 
began to be reversed in the late thirties, 
and in 1952 the state was spending an 
average of $172.48 for each white child 
and $107.84 for each Negro child. 

The figures do not differ greatly for 
other southern states: some are worse; 
a few are better. One of the most vi- 
cious practices of discrimination against 
Negroes under the “separate but equal 
doctrine” has resulted from the so-called 
state equalization allotments, made to 
counties or local districts as supple- 
ments to their school funds, on the basis 
of school population (Negro and white). 
In many instances, the local administra- 
tive unit not only refused to give Ne- 
groes the full amount of the state funds 
to which their school census entitled 
them, but failed to give them any of it. 
The funds so diverted to white schools 
from Negro schools amounted literally 
to millions of dollars a year. 


Inequalities in benefits from federal 
funds 


In practically all southern states, 
there have been until recently glaring 
inequalities in the amounts received by 
Negroes from most of the federal funds 
appropriated annually for education and 
research. The federal funds are dis- 
tributed equitably among the states, 
and, in general, the state funds are also 
distributed equitably among the local 
administrative units, but discrimination 
has occurred in the distribution within 
the local administrative unit. 

Funds are allotted on the basis of 
total population, and according to the 
data presented, the amount received by 
Negroes was over $400,000 less than 
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their share of the allotments. In-1934—- . 


35, the amount of federal funds ex- 
pended for vocational education in 
Negro sehools per $1.00 due Negroes 
was only 46 cents. According to the 
1947 reports received by the Office of 
Education from the seventeen southern 
states, there was only a slight increase 
(0.8 percentage point) in the propor- 
tion of the total federal funds allotted 


` to Negroes. 


_ The inequalities noted in the expen- 
diture of funds for vocational education 
were also found in the expenditure of 
funds for agricultural extension; Ne- 
groes have failed to receive the amount 
corresponding to their ratio to the total 
population. It is generally known 
among persons familiar with federal ap- 
propriations for education that Negro 
institutions receive practically no federal 
funds for research and experimentation 
programs, nor until recently have they 
participated in the programs of the 
white institutions. Accordingly, many 
potential research projects relating to 
the special needs and interests of Ne- 
groes have been excluded from the 
programs of experimental stations and 
in addition Negroes have lacked the 
opportunities to develop research work- 
ers, scholars, and leaders that experi- 
mental station activities provide. 

For the year ending June 30, 1947, 
the total funds allotted for agricultural 
extension work in the seventeen south- 
ern states amounted to $24,192,734.93. 
Of this, Negroes received $2,044,178.66, 
or 8.8 per cent, of the total—an increase 
of only 2.6 per cent over 1937—although 
Negroes represent nearly a fourth of the 
population in these states. 

While no extensive study has been 
made of the situation in recent years, 
from reports and general observations 
it is my opinion that the situation has 
probably not changed very much. 

One way of lessening such discrimi- 
nation is to incorporate an equalization 
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. clause: in federal appropriation acts. 
Examples of acts containing such a 
clause are the so-called Second Morrill 
Act of 1890 and the Nelson Amendment 
of 1907, providing federal funds an- 
nually for certain educational programs 
of the land-grant colleges. Under this 
act the institutions for Negroes have 
generally received an equitable share 
of the federal funds that have been 
distributed to the states. Other exam- 


ples of provisions for equitable distri-. 


bution are found in some of the legisla- 
tion and administrative directives con- 
cerned with Works Progress Administra- 
tion, National Youth Administration, 
Public Works Administration, and fed- 
eral housing. 

Experience has shown that where such 
safeguards were not included in the leg- 
islation, almost invariably discrimina- 
tion prevailed in the distribution of the 
funds on the local level, and that where 
such safeguards were included, they 
were accepted favorably by state and 
local administrative authorities and dis- 
crimination was reduced to a minimum. 


DISCRIMINATION CHALLENGED AND THE 
PATTERN CHANGES 


For many years the voices raised 
against these inequalities were few and 
feeble. An effort was made, however, 
through the publication of studies, to 
make the public aware of the progress 
and needs of Negro education. Begin- 
ning with the first report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
1870 practically every annual report has 
contained some reference to Negro 
schools. Up to 1930 there had been a 
total of 241 such references in the an- 
nual reports and biennial surveys, and 
fourteen circulars, special reports, and 
bulletins on the subject of Negro schools 
had been published. 

With financial support from the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Office of Edu- 
cation sponsored a comprehensive study 


of the. education of Negroes by Thomas 
Jesse Jones, and published its results in 
a two-volume government bulletin in 
1916. This report stimulated consider- 
able discussion for several years, focus- 
ing the attention of the nation on many 
of the discrepancies in the education of 
Negroes. 

‘There were also some early non- 
governmental studies and reports on the 
educational situation among Negroes, 
the most notable of which were the At- 
lanta University studies of The Negro 
Common School, directed by W. E. B. 
Du Bois during the beginning of the 
century. These studies were among the 
first really to challenge the inequities 
suffered by Negroes, and undoubtedly 
did much to arouse the nation. 

There was no definite and consistent 
attack on educational discriminations 
through publication of the facts until 
the early thirties, when the Office of 
Education established the position of 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes 
and Howard University began the pub- 
lication of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion. It has been said by disinterested 
persons that the activities of these two 
agencies in studying and promoting the 
improvement of Negro education, partic- 
ularly during the past twenty-five years, 
have made significant contributions to 
an understanding of the problems. 

In spite of the limitations imposed on 
Negroes, tremendous progress has been 
made in their education. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that until only 
recently the progress was “absolute” 
rather than “relative.” While Negroes 
advanced from year to year, the gap 
between Negroes and whites remained 
about the same, or in some instances 
became wider. 


Closing the gap 


Continued publication of the facts of 
discrimination under the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” began to advance 
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the education of Negroes, and here and 
there lessened slightly the gap between 
the two races. The question began to 
be asked, “How should progress in the 
education of Negroes be measured— 
against the Negroes themselves or 
against the whites?” As the answer 
became obvious, another question was 
asked, “At the rate at which the gap is 
closing, how long will it take Negroes 
to catch up, to be provided with the 
same educational opportunities as those 
of other citizens?” There were varied 
answers, but the consensus was that it 
would take too long. Hence it was de- 
cided to start another round of litiga- 
tion, in order to eliminate discrimina- 
tions and enforce equity. 

-As Negroes began to win these legal 
battles, almost immediately real compar- 
ative progress could be discerned in the 
education of Negroes. The following 
facts indicate what has been termed “an 
almost feverish activity” in Negro edu- 
cation during the past decade and a 
half. ` 

In per cent of enrolled pupils attend- 
ing schools, in average number of days 
attended, and -in average length of 
school term, Negroes and whites are 
practically equal. In 1940, 54 per cent 
of the Negro elementary schools -were 
one-teacher schools; in 1952, the per- 
centage had dropped to 10.2. The 1940 
expenditure per Negro pupil was only 
43 per cent of that for the whites; in 
1952 it had risen to 70 per cent. Capi- 
tal outlay per Negro pupil (in eight 
southern states) was 23 per cent of that 
for the whites in 1940; in 1952, 82 per 
cent. The average years of college 
training received by Negro and white 
classroom teachers in 1940 were 2.7 and 
3.4 respectively; in 1952, they were 3.5 
and 3.8. The average salary of Negro 
teachers (in twelve southern states) 
was only 54 per cent of the average for 
white teachers; in 1952, it had risen to 
87 per cent. 


The gap between the two races not 
only has become less and less, but in ` 
certain instances has closed entirely. 
In addition many special devices were 
designed to assure greater equity. One 
of these was the provision of out-of-state 
scholarships for Negro students to insti- 
tutions giving courses provided in the 
white but not in the Negro institutions 
of their own state. Although few per- 
sons believed this arrangement really 
provided parity, most of the states used 
it, and hundreds of Negro students thus 
received advanced training they might 
otherwise not have had. 

Not all the advance noted was due to 
the prodding of Court decisions. But it 
is a well-known fact that the great spurt 
upward in educational provisions for 
Negroes did not get under way generally 
until the late thirties, particularly after 
the Gaines decision in 1938. 


Presentation of facts 


The manner of presentation of the ` 
facts of Negro education is an interest- 
ing study in itself. At first in many 
cases the facts were presented verbally 
in meetings, as it were sub rosa; then 
they began to be distributed privately 
among a few friends of the “cause.” 
As they began to be more widely pub- 
lished, there was a hesitancy to make 
direct comparisons with similar facts 
about whites——~‘‘Comparisons are odious,” 
and “It might do more harm than good.” 
In time facts were published alongside 
similar facts for whites without interpre- 


-tation—“Let the facts speak for them- 


selves.” Finally description, discussion, 
interpretation, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations came into the record. 
Many persons believed that not only 
did widespread dissemination of the 
facts relating to the education of Ne- 
groes lay the foundation for the court 
cases, but also that the facts became 
silent and irrefutable witnesses during 
the litigation. Legal victories, as well 
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as the logic of the situation and the 
` world scene, exposed the false basis of 
Plessy v. Ferguson. At the same time 
the concept of equality began to be 
expanded. The inevitable next step, 
therefore, was to attack segregation 
head on. Steps in this direction were 
taken in 1950 in the Sweatt case. 


SEGREGATION CHALLENGED 


In spite of the promise of equity by 
the politicians in the late seventies and 
in spite of the order of the Supreme 
Court in 1896, the principle of equality 
was not applied by the Court itself 
until 1935 (and then only in a limited 
sense), in the case of Donald Murray v. 
the University of Maryland. When the 
half century of discrimination suffered 
by Negroes is considered, the “separate 
but equal” dictum notwithstanding, the 
decision of Negroes to take their case to 
the courts can be understood. Equally 
understandable is their determination to 
go to the heart of the problem—segre- 
gation itseli—instead of nibbling at the 
periphery for another half century. 
Their first step, then, was to attack seg- 
regation on the ground that it violates 
the basic civil rights of citizens. 


Civil rights violated 


Because of the relationship of educa- 
tion to all phases of life, and because 
of the pervasive nature of its processes, 
no area of life provided a better oppor- 
tunity to test the principles of civil 
rights embodied in the Fourteenth 


Amendment. The way was prepared for. 


this test when the Supreme Court began 
to define the personal character of the 
relief sought in the school cases. The 
Attorney General in his 1953 brief in- 
terprets the matter thus: 

The judicial inquiry ... is not simply 
to determine whether there is equality as 
between schools: the Constitution requires 
that there be equality as between persons. 
The Fourteenth Amendment compels a 


State to grant the benefits of public educa- 
tion to all its people equally, without re- 
gard to differences of race or color. ‘This 
has not always been as clear as it is today. 


The Chief Justice touches upon the 
same matter when he says in the May 
17, 1954, opinion: 


In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868. .. , or even 
to 1896. . . . We must consider public ed- 
ucation in the light of its full development 
and its present place in American life 
throughout the Nation. Only in this way 
can it be determined if segregation in pub- 
lic schools deprives these plaintiffs of the 
equal protection of the laws. 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. There- 
fore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. This disposi- 
tion makes unnecessary any discussion 
whether such segregation also violates the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


Negroes were therefore on safe ground 
when they based their major argument 
on the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, which was designed to be- 
stow on them the benefits and obliga- 
tions of full citizenship. Furthermore, 
because of the wide ramifications of edu- 
cation, they were wise in bringing the 
test in this field. 


Democratic principles disregarded 


Democracy as a way of life has de- 
veloped gradually throughout the ages. 
From historical records it appears that 
man has endeavored to build that kind 
of social order which would permit the 
greatest realization of human aspira- 
tions, without the restrictions commonly 
imposed by despots, dictators, or other 
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totalitarian governments. The Declara- 


tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
and particularly the Bill of Rights em- 
body both letter and spirit of the prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, and equality. 

In a multiplicity of ways, segregated 
schools have violated these democratic 
principles, as well as the fundamental 
concept of the worth and dignity of 
every individual which underlies our 
American way of life. Real education 
is In essence a democratic process. It 
cannot operate, therefore, in an atmos- 
phere that is restrictive, coercive, or 
lacking in freedom. Moreover, our 
leadership of the free world has been 
seriously hampered because of our seg- 
regated institutions. Hence, it was a 
service to the cause of freedom and our 
way of life to remove the national sanc- 
tion which we have been giving to seg- 
regation. 


Psychological and social hazards 


Advocates of segregation have denied 
the validity of the arguments that seg- 
regation was inherently injurious psy- 
chologically, emotionally, and socially. 
However, they have done what every 
dictator or authoritarian ruler does 
when he wants to condition his ‘people 
to accept his rule of force and fear, 
namely, taken complete control of 
the education of the people—children, 
youth, and adults. In every other area 
of life the pattern of segregation varied 
somewhat from state to state, from 
county to county, and sometimes from 
situation to situation within a commu- 
nity. But in education, segregation in 
the South was complete and inflexible. 

The rigid adherence to the caste sys- 
tem of segregation gives testimony to 
the southern whites’ belief in the “train- 
ing” and “conditioning” potentialities of 
the sanctions imposed by segregation. 
They knew how such a system would 
affect Negroes—their goals, values, as- 
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pirations, and attitudes, as well as their 
knowledge, habits, and spirits. Segre- 
gated schools have prevented Negroes 
from achieving those major desires 
found in every normal human being— 
a sense of security, a sense of belonging, 
a desire for appreciation, and a desire 
for self-expression. 


Segregation is expensive 


One of the strongest arguments against 
a continuance of the separate but equal 
system, if it were really equal in physi- 
cal facilities and in finance, is that it 
would simply cost too much. Already 
the southern states are putting a higher 
proportion of their low income into pub- 
lic schools than most of the other states. 
To attempt the herculean task of equal- 
izing Negro and white schools would 
practically bring financial ruin to the 
South, according to the estimate of 
some authorities. It should be stated, 
however, that other authorities do not 
agree with this prediction. 

In discussing equalization of Negro 
with white education within the frame- 
work of “separate but equal,” it must 
be understood that any over-all figures 
on costs are merely estimates, because 
exact costs could only be determined by 
a detailed survey of many items in each 
‘school administrative district, taking 
-into consideration a variety of factors 
that have special relation to the particu- 
lar situation. 

In eight southern states, in 1949-50, 
the total expenditure for Negro and 
white schools was $535,030,000, of 
which $415,902,000 was for white 
schools and $119,128,000 for Negro. 
The per pupil expenditure in average 
daily attendance (hereafter referred to 
as A.D.A.) for both Negro and white 
pupils was $134.83; for white, $156.06; 
for Negro, $91.43. Applying the per 
pupil expenditures in A.D.A. in the 
eight states for the respective races to 
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_the A.D.A. in the seventeen southern 
states and the District of Columbia 
gives a total estimated expenditure of 
'$1,014,390,000 for whites and $195,- 
571,000 for Negroes. If the per pupil 
expenditure for Negroes should be raised 
to the white level of $156.06, the esti- 
mated total expenditure for Negroes in 
the seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia would be $330,395,000. This 
is $134,824,000 (10.2 per cent) more 
than the actual estimated expenditure 
for 1949-50. 

If the estimate is made on the basis 
of classroom units, an additional annual 
requirement of $95,216,739 is needed in 
order to raise the average expenditure 
per classroom unit for Negro pupils up 
‘to that for white pupils in the seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The cost of school property per pupil 
enrolled in 1949-50 was for whites, 
$334.94; for Negroes, $85.08. This is 
a shortage for Negroes of $250 per 
pupil. Applying this to the total of 
Negro pupils enrolled in the seventeen 
southern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia for that year, an additional es- 
timated $600,000,000 would be needed 
to equalize the facilities for Negro and 
white pupils. This estimate is made on 
the basis of original costs. However, 
facilities cannot be provided at today’s 
costs for $335 per white pupil. It is 
estimated that the cost of construction 
today including the, land, building, 
equipment, and architectural and legal 
fees would be approximately $1,200 per 
pupil. It would, therefore, cost an es- 
timated two billion dollars to provide 
equal physical facilities for Negroes. In 
order to raise the cost of transporting 
Negro children at the 1949-50 level to 
that expended for white children, it 
would require an additional expenditure 
of $55,574,582. 

Such estimates indicate how expensive 
it would be to attempt to do, even for 
one year, what the Plessy v. Ferguson 
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decision told us over fifty years ago we 
had to do. 


SECOND CHANCE FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


The Supreme Court decision declaring 
segregation in education to be uncon- 
stitutional gives American education a 
second chance. Immediately after the 
close of the Civil War, and during the 
intervening years from that time to the 
present, many schools have been almost 
completely oblivious of their responsi- 
bility for a constructive approach to the 
broad issues of race relations in this 
country. The lack of knowledge, under- 
standing, appreciation, and acceptance 
among our citizens of the fundamental 
principles underlying the kind of human 
relations required in our democracy sug- 
gests that the schools, on the whole, 
have failed to meet their obligations in 
this matter. 

One reason for this lag on the part of 
educational institutions was the lack of 
scientific knowledge and techniques in 
the feld of human relations generally 
and intergroup education in particular. 
Furthermore, school people by and large 
did not realize that this area of human 
development lent itself to educational 
processes. Neither of these excuses is 
valid now, because we have both the 
knowledge and the know-how of its 
application. 

It is the considered judgment of this 
writer that much more could have been 
done by the schools, however, if we had 
made a serious effort to co-ordinate and 
apply the knowledge we had from the 
fields of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, biology, history, and religion. 
If a fraction of the time that was used 
in devising ways and means of keeping 
Negroes in a subordinate status had 
been used in understanding them as 
human beings and American citizens, 
and in fully utilizing their resources and 
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talents for the good of all, the South 
_ would probably not for so many years 
have been considered the nation’s num- 
ber one economic problem and our most 
backward area socially and culturally. 

It has been said often—and truthfully 
—that the South is not a homogeneous 
entity. The variety of attitudes, tem- 
peraments, moods, and behaviors is con- 
firmed, as was said earlier, by the vari- 
ety of patterns of segregation—except, 
of course, in education, where segrega- 
tion was complete and inflexible. Even 
there, however, were potentialities for 
change, as evidenced by the variety of 
reactions to the Supreme Court decision 
on school segregation. 

The litigation on segregation during 
the past decade has been an educational 
enterprise in itself—albeit an informal 
one. However, if we are not to revert 
to a confused, discouraged, and chaotic 
condition similar to that immediately 
following the Civil War and Reconstruc: 
tion, it would seem wise to inaugurate 
in the schools formal and purposeful 
educational programs designed to apply 
to the problems resulting from deseg- 
regation the best available information. 
The problems will be found not different 
in kind from those usually faced by 
school people—problems of school at- 
tendance, socioeconomic backgrounds, 
scholastic achievement, dropouts, and so 
forth. The difference in the dimensions 
of the problems, however, gives an 
added challenge to our knowledge and 
skills in applying the principles of good 
administration, guidance, and remedial 
teaching. 

Desegration and integration have pro- 
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gressed in many southern as well as . 
border states, and in elementary and 
secondary schools as well as in colleges 
and universities, without special inci- 
dents, except in a few cases inspired 
from the outside. This achievement is, 
in the main, a tribute to the good judg- 
ment and leadership of school adminis- 
trators, of teachers, and particularly of 
students. Wherever the channels of 
communication among all the elements 
involved have been kept open and 
wherever the principles of sound edu- 
cation and good human relations have 
been employed with fairness and firm- 
ness, the transition, in general, has 
taken place effectively. This fact places 
a heavy responsibility on public officials 
who by word or deed attempt to thwart 
the processes of justice and the achieve- 
ment of our national destiny of democ- 
racy for all. 

The Supreme Court decision not only 
made possible the freedom of the segre- 
gated, but also released the segrega- 
tionist in a variety of ways. In the 
long run it is to the advantage of all to 
implement the decision and to make the 
transition from segregation to integra- 
tion as effectively and speedily as pos- 
sible, for the freedom of none is safe so 
long as the freedom of one is in jeop- 
ardy. 

American education, at long last, has 
been given in this decision a second 
chance to come into its birthright. It 
now has the opportunity not only to 
conserve and transmit our heritage, but 
also to rise to the full stature of its po- 
tentialities and to promote the best in 
our culture. 
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FEW weeks: ago, the American cor- 
respondent of Dagens Nyheter, 
Sweden’s largest newspaper, called at 
the office of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in New York to pick 
up a copy of the November issue of 
Southern School News, and took the 
occasion to thank the Fund for having 
helped to enhance his stature as a jour- 
nalist. To a member of the Fund’s 
staff who was puzzled by this expression 
of gratitude, the Swedish correspondent 
gave an unusual explanation. On May 
16, 1954, he had cabled a long dispatch 
to his paper on the background of pub- 
lic school segregation in the United 
States, and on the following day, when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its historic decision over- 
turning the Plessy doctrine, his paper 
was in a unique position to comment 
intelligently on the implications of the 
Court’s decision. 

“My editor,” he went on, “was im- 
pressed by the timeliness of my dis- 
patch, and I want to thank the Fund 
because the dispatch was based on an 
advance copy of The Negro and the 
Schools which you sent me the week 
before.” + 

This apparent master stroke of jour- 
nalistic timing was, of course, nothing 
but pure luck—not only for the Swedish 
correspondent but also for the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, which re- 
leased the book the day before the 
Court’s ruling and thereby provided a 
fitting climax to one of the most un- 

1 Harry A. Ashmore, The Negro and the 


Schools, Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. g 
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usual, and in many respects most re- 
warding, projects supported by the 
Fund since jts establishment by the 
Ford Foundation in April 1951. 

The episode illustrates the keen de- 
mand for objective facts about a highly 
important and controversial issue of 
American society which the Fund’s sup- 
port of the “Ashmore Project” and of 
the Southern Education Reporting Serv- - 
ice was intended to serve. In the Fund’s 
view, these projects put to trial the fa- 
miliar premise that if people in a demo- 
cratic ‘society are given impartial and 
accurate facts about a social problem 
or issue, their attitudes, decisions, and 
actions will be wiser and more effective, 
and the process of social adjustment 
made necessary by such problems will 
be improved. 

This article attempts to tell the story 
behind these particular projects, in the 
hope of shedding additional light on 
some of the basic forces that are bring- 
ing rapid improvement in the status of 
the Negro in American society. 


Tort FUND AND NEGRO EDUCATION 


For reasons outlined below, the ac- 
tivities of the Fund concerning the edu- 
cation of Negroes have departed con- 
siderably from the well-beaten path set 
by older philanthropic agencies. 

In the first place, the Fund’s basic 
mandate was to work toward the ad- 
vancement of education of all American 
youth. This goal could best be pur- 
sued, its directors and officers believed, 
if the Fund’s program were concen- 
trated on a relatively few critical prob- 
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lems confronting all schools and col- 
leges and if, with respect to these se- 
lected problems, the Fund’s resources 


were employed largely as risk capital to- 


support promising new ideas and ex- 
periments. This policy decision, made 
at the Fund’s inception, ruled out the 
making of general support or endow- 
ment grants to institutions, and it ruled 
out Fund consideration of many signifi- 
cant problems and ideas which fell out- 
side the selected problem areas. With 
the benefit of advice from many experi- 
enced persons, Fund officials selected 
the following major objectives for the 
new organization’s program: (1) the 
improvement of teaching, (2) improve- 
ments in curriculum, (3) clarification of 
the functions of educational institutions, 
(4) equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities, and (5) improvement of edu- 
cational management and financing. 
These considerations alone would have 
dissuaded Fund officials from undertak- 
ing a special program of support to Ne- 
gro institutions as such, but there was 
a further compelling reason. The Fund 
had entered the philanthropic field at a 
time when the status and outlook for 
Negro education appeared to be under- 
going rapid and far-reaching changes. 
Over a wide span of years, private funds 
associated with such names as Jeannes, 
Rosenwald, . Peabody, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller had been applied generously 
and effectively in the Southern Region; 
to support the advancement of educa- 
tion generally and more specifically to 
spur the construction of common schools 
for Negro children, to train teachers 
and administrators for them, and to de- 
velop higher educational institutions for 
Negroes. These earlier “pump-priming 
efforts” had achieved striking results; 
among other things they helped develop 
many of today’s outstanding Negro 
scholars and leaders in a wide variety 
of fields and to produce today’s much 
larger flow of public funds into Negro 


schools and colleges throughout the 
South. They had been carried out, 
however, largely within the South’s tra- 
ditional framework of “separate but 
equal,” giving a greater measure of re- 
ality to the principle of “equal” but sel- 
dom challenging the practice of “sepa- 
rate.” On these terms northern money 
had been welcomed in the South and 
had helped build the dual system of 
education. Paradoxically, this system 
contained the seeds of its own undoing 
because under it, as Ashmore has ob- 
served: 


. most Negro children received the same 
kind of education as the whites, inferior as 
it may have been in quantity and quality, 
and this in itself was something of a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the prevailing public 
policy, for it was hardly logical to teach 
the equalitarian lessons of American his- 
tory and the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship to a people who were presumed 
to be permanently relegated to the lower 
orders.” 


Participation on equal terms 


By the time the Fund came onto the 
scene in 1951 this whole framework of 
“separate but equal” was being seri- 
ously challenged in the federal courts, 
and powerful forces which had their in- 
ception in the New Deal programs of 
the thirties and in World War II were 


` fast eroding the whole system of segre- 


gation. Although officials of the Fund 
were thoroughly sympathetic concerning 
the financial plight of Negro colleges 
and disturbed by the inequalities of 
educational opportunity that still handi- 
capped Negro young people, they be- 
lieved, along with most Negro educators 
they consulted, that it would be a wiser 
and more timely policy to treat “Negro 
institutions” on a parity with all others. 
If institutions which until now had 
served only Negroes were ultimately to 


2 Ashmore, op. cit, p. 19. 
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serve all qualified students regardless of 
race, then the sooner they were judged 
by the same standards and participated 
on equal terms in various programs 
with all other institutions, the more 
quickly they would be fitted for their 
changing functions. This was a coura- 
geous and farsighted position for Negro 
educational leaders to take. It was on 
this basis that Fisk University and 
Morehouse College were welcomed into 
the experimental Program for Early Ad- 
mission to College, that Dillard Uni- 
versity was granted support for a self- 
study and for a teacher training ex- 
periment in co-operation with Harvard, 
that Hampton University received aid 
to carry out a broad program of teacher 
improvement for the Virgin Islands, that 
numerous faculty’ members of Negro 
colleges, both private and public, re- 
ceived awards under the Faculty Fel- 
lowship Program, and that many Negro 
high school teachers likewise partici- 
pated in the Fund’s Fellowship Pro- 
gram, 

Having set this course with respect to 
Negro colleges, the officers of the Fund 
continued their search for fruitful ways 
to encourage greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, not alone for Negro 
youngsters but for any others who were 
handicapped by economic, social, or 
other barriers. To this end, grants were 
made to the University of New Mexico 
and to the National Negro Scholarship 
Fund to experiment with new ways of 
locating talented young people who 
could profit by a college education but 
who, because of cultural and economic 
handicaps, were not likely to get one un- 
less given special encouragement. Like- 
wise, a grant was made to the New 
York City Board of Education to seek 
out ways of overcoming the language 
and other cultural barriers which cur- 
tail the educational opportunities of 
many young Puerto Ricans. 


BIRTH OF THE “ASHMORE Proyect” 


The Fund called a series of confer- 
ences early in 1953 with leading edu- 
cators, Negro and white, to -discuss fur- 
ther possible approaches to the delicate 
and complex problems in this area. 
There emerged a strong consensus that 
the Fund could at this point in his- 
tory make an important contribution by 
sponsoring an objective, scholarly study 
of racial segregation in the public 
schools and of recent experiences with 
desegregation in certain school systems 
and colleges. This question had been 
debated long and hotly but seldom with 
benefit of sufficient facts which could be 
accepted by all concerned as authorita- 
tive. Nothing, it was suggested, could 
help more to lift the discussion to a 
calm and rational level than an abun- 
dant supply of pertinent and reliable 
facts. The need for such an investiga- 
tion had long been recognized. Myrdal’s 
monumental study, completed ten years 
before, had dealt with the question as 
one aspect of what he described as “the 
Negro problem and modern democracy,” 
but much had happened to the status of 
the Negro in the intervening decade.’ 
The need was now more pressing than 
ever in view of the five segregation 
cases pending before the Supreme Court. 
Whatever the outcome of those cases, it 
was felt that information regarding this 
whole subject would be useful to public 
school administrators, to school board 
members, to college officials, and to 
others carrying heavy educational re- 
sponsibilities, in reaching wise decisions 
in an area supercharged with emotions. 
Primarily with the needs of these prac- 
tical decision makers in view, the offi- 
cers and directors of the Fund decided 
to support the suggested study. 

It was determined at the outset that 


3 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
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the Fund would not attempt to argue 
the case for or against segregation in 
the public schools and would avoid di- 
rect or indirect involvement in the liti- 
gation before the Court. This study, it 
was felt, should examine the past and 
present characteristics of the dual school 
system, the implications of the great 
population shifts for the schools, the 
legal structure undergirding the dual 
school system, the economic require- 
ments for educational improvement for 
ali young people in the Southern Re- 
gion and the prospective economic 
ability of the region to meet these re- 
quirements, and the recent experiences 
with desegregation in certain higher edu- 
cational institutions in the South and in 
several public school systems of border 
state communities. This was a tall or- 
der to be filled on a short time schedule 
—the month was June 1953 and the 
Court was expected to rule onthe segre- 
gation cases sometime in the fall—-and 
there apveared no single institution or 
agency equipped to handle the assign- 
ment on this basis. Thus the Fund it- 
self, despite previous practices to the 
contrary, would have to assemble a 
temporary research staff of well-quali- 
fied people from many quarters. This 
would be no easy task, because the sum- 
mer holiday of colleges and universities 
had already started. As it turned out, 
the proposed research task was so chal- 
lenging that scarcely a single person de- 
clined the invitation, though frequently 
this meant substantial readjustment of 


personal plans and no little inconven- 


lence. 


Director and staff 


The choice of someone to direct the 
study was the first and most crucial 
problem. In this the Fund was exceed- 
ingly fortunate in securing—after a tele- 
phone chase through several states and 
into Canada—the services of Harry A. 
Ashmore, executive editor of the Ar- 


kansas Gazette, a widely known and. 
respected southern editor deeply inter- 
ested in and well informed about prob- 


_lems of both education and race rela- 


tions. Not least of his assets was a 
rare sense of perspective and good hu- 
mor, always on tap when needed. Mr. 
Ashmore was given complete freedom to 
assemble the staff, plan and carry out 
the research, and write the report. 
When Ashmore was asked to define 
the responsibilities of research director 
to Philip Hammer of Atlanta, who 
stepped out of his role as executive 
officer of the Committee of the South to 
accept this post, he replied by telling the 
story of the man at the bar who heard 
two fellow tipplers debating whether 
man’s best friend was the horse or the 
dog. He intervened to observe that 
both were wrong: “Man’s best friend is 
the male alligator, and here’s why. The 
female alligator each year lays more 
than 20,000 eggs, whereupon the male 
alligator proceeds to stomp on all but 
two or three. Were it not for the male 
alligator, we’d all be up to our hips in 
alligators.” Ashmore then drew the 
moral for his new research director. 
“When all those scholars get going,” he 
said, “they'll be grinding out facts like 
a female alligator lays eggs. Your job, 
Hammer, is to stomp on all but a few 
of the best. PIL take over from there.” 
Several months and many facts later, 
Ashmore emerged with a remarkable 
document. It was in his own words, 
but it reflected the competent and de- 


,voted efforts of more than forty schol- 


ars from half as many institutions, 
mostly southern, and from a variety of 
fields, including anthropology, sociology, 
economics, political science, education, 
and law. The fact that the Court de- 
ferred its decision to the spring of 1954 
meant that a more extensive and thor- 
ough research effort could be made prior 
to publication of the Ashmore report. 
The whole process of developing the re- 
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‘search plans, getting them carried out 
on schedule, sifting out the most signifi- 
cant findings, filling in important gaps 
at the last minute, then blending these 
many parts into a coherent and read- 
able whole, was a fascinating experi- 
ence and probably sets some kind of 
mark in the history of American schol- 
arship. 


Co-operating school offictals 


Most of the facts needed could not be 
culled from existing documents in air- 
conditioned libraries, and even where 
published data were available, as any- 
one knows who has worked with educa- 
tional statistics, they were often char- 
acterized by serious inconsistencies of 
definition, discontinuities, and important 
gaps. Thus most of the facts had to be 
dug out the hard way, by field trips to 
widely separated communities, by long 
days spent in educational offices, by ex- 
tended interviews, and by written re- 
quests. Often the people who pos- 
sessed the needed facts were torn be- 
tween a strong desire to co-operate with 
a research effort whose final product 
they were anxious to receive and the 
possible embarrassment that might re- 
sult from being caught in the act of 
such co-operation, in view of the trou- 
bled political climate which shrouded 
the whole subject being studied. With- 
out the unstinting co-operation of many 
southern school officials, who were mo- 
tivated by a strong desire to improve 
education, the project could not have 
succeeded. There was hardly a single 
instance in which requested help was 
not readily rendered. 


Translating the jargon 


One especially interesting side light 
was the problem of getting scholars 
from different fields to penetrate one 
another’s jargon and to communicate in 
a common tongue. Most painful of all 
—for some of the scholars at least— 


was Ashmore’s skillful effort to trans- 
late their professional statements into 
lucid prose. On one memorable occa- 
sion, when Ashmore was defending stub- 
bornly- a “natural law of sociology,” 
which he had concocted in an early 
draft, a sociologist on the team, in a 
state of utter frustration, bawled out, 
“But you’re violating the discipline!” 


Not beyond resolution by reasonable 
men 


Ashmore violated more than one disci- 
pline before the presses ran but his final 
product was heralded as a distinct con- 
tribution to several of them, and he was 
dumfounded later by an invitation to 
join one of the learned societies. His 
introduction to The Negro and the 
Schools posed this significant challenge | 
to his own profession of journalism and 
to those who sometimes doubt the power 
of human reason and reasonableness to 
solve difficult social problems: 


In many important ways this volume 
puts to the test one of my cherished theo- 
ries—that in addition to its usual functions 
of preparing.a first draft of history, enter- 
taining children of all ages, and promoting 
the sale of certain goods and services, jour- 
nalism should serve as a two-way bridge 
between the world of ideas and the world 
of men. In any event my experience as a 
journalist in a company of scholars has, 
strengthened my conviction that no prob- 
lems are beyond resolution by reasonable 
men—not even the thorny ones that lie in 
the uncertain area between the polar atti- 
tudes of the American white, who does not 
yet accept the Negro as his equal, and the 
American Negro, who is no longer satisfied 
with anything less.* i 


Further publication 


Full justice could not be done in a 
book of such broad compass and limited 
length to the extensive research findings 


4 Ashmore, op. cit. (note 1 supra), p. xv. 
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of the Project, and so arrangements 
were made to make fuller use of these 
materials in a series of supplementary 
articles and books.” The original re- 
search documents have since been de- 
posited with the Joint University Li- 
brary at Nashville, Tennessee. 


Factual and objective 


The underlying premise of the project 
—-that there existed a need for straight 
facts on this controversial subject—-was 
amply validated by the public reception 
of The Negro and the Schools. News- 
papers throughout the country gave it 
prominent coverage, in news columns, 
editorials, and book reviews; it was dis- 
cussed extensively on radio and tele- 
vision; and it soon became a source 
book for conferences, workshops, school 
and college classes, local study groups, 
and for committees appointed by the 
governors to chart future public school 
policy. It was digested and. given wide 
circulation in pamphlet form by the 
Public Affairs Committee and by the 
Southern Regional Council. The strenu- 
ous effort to make the report “factual 
and objective’ apparently succeeded, 
judging at least by the almost uni- 
formly favorable comments by editors 
and action groups holding widely di- 
vergent views on the issue of segrega- 
tion. 


5 Robert A. Leflar and Wylie H. Davis, 
“Segregation in the Public Schools—1953,” 
Harvard Law Review, January 1954; Truman 
Pierce, Bs-Racial Education in the Southern 
States (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955); 
Ernst W. Swanson and John A. Griffin, Pub- 
lic Education in the South Today and To- 
morrow (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955); Robin M. Williams, 
Jr, and Margaret W. Ryan, Schools wn Tran- 
sttion (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
ling Press, 1954); Guy Johnson, Integration 
in Southern Higher Education (to be pub- 
lished). 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Encouraged by this experience, the 
officers and directors of-the Fund gave 
considerable thought to further steps 
that might appropriately be taken to 
assist state and local administrators in 
meeting the many problems raised by 
the Court’s decision. The idea emerged 
that it might be useful to establish some 
sort of reporting service by which vari- 
ous communities and states could be 
kept accurately and fully posted on de- 
velopments elsewhere, as an aid to help- 
ing them meet their own problems 
calmly and wisely. The Fund subjected 
this idea to the critical scrutiny of sev- 
eral leading educators and newspaper 
editors in the South, purposely choos- 
ing editors with widely differing points 
of view on the subject. Their reac- 
tion was enthusiastically favorable, and 
though all were acutely aware of the 
explosiveness of the subject, they unani- 
mously agreed to constitute themselves 
the Board of Directors of what came to 
be known as the Southern Education 
Reporting Service, with Virginius Dab- 
ney as chairman and Thomas R. War- 
ing vice-chairman. The Fund agreed to 
underwrite the venture for a trial year.® 


8 The founding directors of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service included: Frank 
Ahlgren, Editor, Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal; Dr. Gordon Blackwell, Director, 
Institute for Research and Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Chancellor Harvie 
Branscomb, Vanderbilt University; Virginius 
Dabney (Chairman), Editor, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch; Coleman Harwell, Editor, 
Nashville Tennessean; President Henry Hull, 
George Peabody College; President Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University; C. A. McKnight 
(Executive Director), Editor, Charlotte (N. C.) 
News; Charles Moss, Executive Editor, Nash- 
vile (Tenn.) Banner; T. R. Waring (Vice- 
Chairman), Editor, Charleston (S C) News 
and Courier; Dr. Henry Willett, Superintend- 
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_It was determined at the outset that the 
service would be strictly factual and ob- 
jective, with no editorial comment; that 
it would be operated by experienced 
newspaper personnel from the Southern 
Region; and that it would be distributed 
only on request. 

The new board moved swiftly to se- 
cure the ablest director they could find 
and were successful in persuading the 
distinguished young editor of the Char- 
lotte (North Carolina) News, C. A. Mc- 
Knight, to accept the post on a full- 
time basis for one year. He in turn, 
with the advice of the board, other 
southern editors, and various commis- 
sioners of education for southern states, 
arranged for the part-time services of 
an outstanding reporter in each of the 
seventeen states affected by school seg- 
regation laws, as well as the District of 
Columbia. 


Southern School News begins publica- 
tion 


Southern School News, thus‘conceived 
and ably staffed, got off to a fast and 
distinguished start, with its first monthly 
“issue of sixteen pages, tableid size, ar- 
riving in time for the opening of school 
in September 1954. This first issue 
demonstrated, as had been hoped, the 
feasibility of reporting a vital news 
story in depth, with objectivity and 
balance. Full reliance was placed on 
the facts alone for capturing the read- 
er’s interest, not on flashy headlines or 
upon the overplaying of conflict situa- 
tions. An honest effort was made to re- 
port all the significant news in proper 
perspective, leaving the reader to inter- 
pret it for himself. 

Regular daily newspapers throughout 
the country, but especially in the South, 
were quick to draw upon this new re- 
source for building their own stories. 
ent of Schools, Richmond, Va., P B. Young, 


Sr., Editor, Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide. 
(The titles given are as of June 1954.) 


Subscription requests mounted rapidly to 
a total of 30,000 by the end of the first 
year, from individual citizens, teachers, 
school administrators and school board 
members, governors and legislators, min- 
isters and lawyers, and private organi- 
zations that ran the opinion gamut from 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to the Na- . 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of White People. 

In an extensive poll of readers near 
the end of the first year of publica- 
tion, including most southern -governors 
and state education commissioners, more 
than 98 per cent expressed the view 
that Southern School News was “strictly 
factual and objective,’ and a large ma- 
jority advised in favor of continuing 
the enterprise for at least two more 
years and establishing a modest sub- 
scription rate. 


News and research center 


In addition to publishing a monthly 
issue, the staff of the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service, located in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, soon found themselves 
burdened by an unexpected function, 
that of regional news and research cen- 
ter on the school segregation issue. One 
of Editor McKnight’s first actions had 
been to cast out a wide dragnet for all 
documentary materials pertaining to the 
subject—news clippings from all over 
the region, important speeches and re- 
ports, new legislative bills, pamphlets, 
and the like. All of these materials, 
with the meaty reports from his own 
correspondents in the field, soon had his 
office bulging, and he called for tech- 
nical help from the nearby Joint Uni- 
versity Library. Meantime his office 
also became a way station for all sorts 
of fellow newsmen and magazine writers 
with assignments to prepare special ar- 
ticles on the South’s number one news 
story. McKnight was soon obliged to 
equip and staff a special reference room 
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to meet the needs of these reporters. 
In their wake, to examine the same ma- 
terials, came Ph.D. candidates and other 
students of race and educational prob- 
lems, anxious to do research. Like his 
fellow editor from Little Rock, Mc- 
Knight soon. found himself occupying 
the uncharted space between the world 
of journalism and the world of scholars. 


Trial year ended 


Before the trial year had ended, the 
directors of this unique reporting serv- 
ice were satisfied that the venture had 
more than met their expectations, and 
they petitioned the Fund for a further 
grant to sustain two more years of op- 
eration, with the provision that South- 
ern School News would earn part of its 
costs by the institution of a modest sub- 
scription fee. The board of the Fund 
concurred in this evaluation and made 
the requested grant. With a year of 
distinguished service to his native South 


and to his profession behind him, Mc- — 


Knight returned to an important new 
editorial position in Charlotte, but only 
after he and his board had persuaded 
another able young southern editor, Don 
Shoemaker, to leave his position as edi- 
tor of the Asheville (North Carolina) 
Citizen, to take the directorship of the 
Southern Education Reporting Service. 
Under Shoemaker’s leadership, the 
Southern School News is continuing to 
take on significant new dimensions as 
experience suggests new opportunities 
for reporting useful facts. The new 
policy of paid subscriptions, as expected, 
caused an initial drop in the mailing 
list, but in each succeeding month there 
has been a steady rise. A recent analy- 
sis showed an extreme variety in the 
types of subscribers, and in their views. 
Present plans call for the enterprise to 
continue operations until the summer of 
1958, by which time, perhaps, the flow 
of events will have carried it to the 
point of diminishing returns. Only time 


and the reports carried in Southern 
School News will tell.’ 


_ THe BALTIMORE STORY 


One other small but interesting proj- 
ect supported by the Fund arose from 
the temporary difficulties encountered in 
Baltimore soon after desegregation of 
the public schools was undertaken in the 
fall of 1954. When the difficulties sub- 
sided, several leading citizens of Balti- 
more became convinced that it might 
be useful, for Baltimore and perhaps 
for other communities with a tradition 
of racial segregation, to review care- 
fully and objectively the factors which 
had affected the whole process of tran- 
sition from a segregated to a nonsegre- 


` gated school system in Baltimore. Such 


a calm examination, it was felt, might 
reveal useful lessons for the future. The 
Fund responded favorably to a joint re- 
quest from the Governor’s Commission 
on Interracial Problems and Relations 
and the Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations for modest financial assistance 
to cover the research and publication 
expenses of such a study, to be carried 
out under the sponsorship of the two 
commissions. The final report, Deseg- 
regation in the Baltimore City Schools, 
published in July 1955, has enjoyed a 
wide readership and highly favorable 
comments in many other southern com- 
munities.’ 


ASSESSMENT 


It will never be possible to evaluate 
the real effectiveness of the foregoing 
activities supported by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, but it 
can be said with assurance that it has 


T Subscriptions to Southern School News 
are available at $200 per year from The 
Southern Education Reporting Service, P. O. 
Box 6156, Acklen Station, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. 

8 Copies of this report aie available upon 
request to President Otto Kraushaar, Goucher 
College, Towson, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 
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e 
been a thoroughly rewarding experience 
to the many able persons who partici- 
pated in them, scholars and journalists 
alike. The evidence available at this 
writing is certainly sufficient to renew 
one’s faith that well-directed scholar- 
ship, objective facts, and honest journal- 
ism are powerful instruments in a de- 
mocracy for smoothing the process of 
profound social adjustment. There is 
gratifying evidence, too, that the sur- 
prisingly wide circulation in other coun- 
tries, and particularly in Asia, of the 
documents resulting from these projects 


has helped to provide a truer and hence 
more favorable picture of the Negro’s 
position in America—and of the pro- 
gressive improvement in that position. 
Finally, at a time when the unique 
American institution of private philan- 
thropy is under heavy attack—from one 
direction for being too influential and 
from another for being too timid—it is 
gratifying to examine one case where a 
private foundation succeeded in dealing 
extensively with one of the most con- 
troversial issues of the day without 
losing its courage or its charter. 


Philip H. Coombs, Old Greenwich, Connecticut, is secretary and director of research 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford Foundation. He 
has been a member of the faculties of Williams College and Amherst College, and, in 
government service, economist in the Office of Price Administration, the Office of Strategic 
Services, and the Office of Economic Stabilization, economic adviser to the United States 
Army Air Forces on strategic bombing, deputy director of the Veterans Emergency Hous- 
ing Program, and executive director of the Presidents Materials Policy Commission 
(Paley Commission), He was also economic adviser to Governor Chester Bowles of 
Connecticut and a consultant to the Ministry of Education of the Government of India. 


Legal Inventions and the Desegregation Process 


By James M. 


HE disintegration of the Solid South 

as a political, social, and economic 
entity is strikingly illustrated in the di- 
versified reactions in that area -to the 
May 17, 1954, decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States declaring seg- 
regation in public school education un- 
constitutional. Those reactions ranged 
all the way from open defiance of the 
Court and a call for its impeachment to 
complete acceptance and implementation 
of the opinion. Proposals extended from 
those calling for abolition of public 
schools and evasive tactics on the one 
hand to those embracing immediate in- 
tegration and progressive or gradual in- 
tegration on the other, and within the 
entire range responsible executive and 
legislative leaders submitted numerous 
propositions. Many became a part of 
state constitutions by amendment; 
others became law by legislative enact- 
ment; others became operative through 
executive and administrative regula- 
tions; others passed only one branch of 
the legislature; others languish in com- 
mittees; while still others served merely 
as material for political speeches. A 
look at these proposals may reflect to 
some extent the degree to which this 
region is no longer solid, even if it re- 
mains south. 

The thrust of the Supreme Court de- 
cision primarily reached segregated pub- 
lic schools in Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Except for a law suit by a cit- 
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izen’s group to delay integration in the 
District of Columbia until the Supreme 
Court had rendered a final judgment, no 
legal proposals were seriously made to 
circumvent the May 17 decision in the 
District of Columbia, Delaware, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, or West Virginia. In all 
of these areas, except Texas, integration 
is progressing steadily and swiftly. 
Some integration has taken place in 
Texas. Although similar delaying or 
circumventing proposals were made in 
Tennessee, Florida, Arkansas, and Vir- 
ginia, they apparently have not been 
accorded state-wide support—yet in Vir- 
ginia a suit was instituted to prevent the 
use of a bond issue authorized before the 
May 17 decision for construction of a 
segregated school for Negroes. Integra- 
tion has begun in Arkansas. In Florida, 
Tennessee, and Virginia opinion has not 
yet crystallized, although Florida and 
Tennessee seem inclined toward compli- 
ance while Virginia appears leaning to- 
ward defiance. The states in which 
most strenuous efforts have been ex- 
pended in devising legal methods of 
evading the May 17 decision and in 
which such proposals appear to have 
strong executive, legislative, or commu- 
nity support have thus far been Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
In these states, no integration at all has 
taken place. 

The various proposals for evasion 
may be roughly divided into two main 
categories: (1) proposals designed to 
permit the continued operation of pub- 
lic schools on a segregated basis; (2) 
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proposals designed to abolish the public 
school system and to change to a sys- 
tem of private schools supported.by the 
state. ; 


PROPOSALS DESIGNED TO CONTINUE 
SEGREGATION 


Various devices have been utilized or 
suggested to permit the continudhice of 
segregated public schools.. 


Changing the regulations governing 
attendance 


These proposals, which have been 
made in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
are designed to create administrative 
obstacles to legal action by proponents 
of integration. They are worded so as 
to make it difficult to separate pseudo- 
administrative difficulties from valid 
ones. One of the key measures seeks to 
transfer all authority over assignment 
and enrollment of pupils to local boards 
or superintendents, thus making it nec- 
essary to sue each school board or super- 
intendent and thereby diffusing the im- 
pact of.any adverse legal opinion. 

A proposal in North Carolina would 
give county and city boards of education 
“full and complete authority” over as- 
signment and enrollment, adding: 


. no pupil shall be enrolled in, admitted 
to, or entitled or permitted to attend any 
public school in such administrative unit 
other than the public school in which such 
children may be enrolled pursuant to the 
rules, regulations and decision of such 
board of education. 

In the exercise of the authority conferred 
by Section 1 of this -Act upon the county 
and city boards of education, each such 
board shall provide for the enrollment of 
pupils in the respective public schools lo- 
cated withm such county or city adminis- 
trative unit so as to provide for the orderly 
and efficient admimistration of such public 
schools, the effective instruction of the 
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pupils enrolled therein, and the health, 
safety, and general welfare of such pupils. 
In the exercise of such authority such board 
may adopt such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as in the opinion of the board shall 
best accomplish such purposes. 


The bills set up the machinery for 
appeals for the parents of children in 
case local boards deny admission to 
some children. First, an appeal may be 
carried to the local boards. Failing 
there,.parents then appeal within ten 
days to the Superior Court in the 
county, where the case will be heard for 
the first time “before a jury in the same 
manner as civil actions are tried and 
disposed of therein.” From the Supe- 
rior Court, an appeal may be taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

This proposal has three facets: (1) 
the wide range of administrative discre- 
tion, (2) the use of the trial by jury 
(usually composed of the segregating 
majority), and (3) appeal to the state 
Supreme Court, a long and expensive 
procedure; it seeks to require exhaustion 
of the appeal to the courts as a part 
of the administrative remedy before a 
litigant could even sue in the federal 
courts. The proposal is subject to at- 
tack principally upon its results—if all 
enrollments end up segregated by race 
the assignment is unconstitutional. It 
may also be attacked for combining 
administrative with judicial remedies, 
and for imposing trial by jury with 
its long delays, which might be con- 
sidered a futile process. Nor does it 
contain the “plan” for ending segre- 
gation which is a basic factor in the 
implementation of the May 17 decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

The Tennessee proposal seeks to en- 
large the problem by “invoking the po- 
lice power of the State to preserve the 
peace, protect the health, and morals, 
to improve the educational .advantages 
and opportunities of all the pupils of 
all the public schools in the state and 
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insure the peace, health, contentment, 
happiness, and tranquility of all the 
people of the state... .” It attempts 
to place in the state statutes the very 
arguments rejected by the Court in the 
May 17 decision and it would appear to 
_ be headed for a similar fate. 

Virginia would vary the formula 
somewhat by (1) making individual as- 
signments of children, (2) arranging at- 
tendance through new attendance dis- 
tricts, and (3) allowing children within 
proper limitations to select their schools. 
“These assignments of individual stu- 
dents would be made on the basis of 
academic backgrounds; health require- 
ments; personality, practices, needs and 
desires; the intensity of racial feeling in 
that area.” This variation, however, 
contains the defects inherent in the 
North Carolina and Tennessee pro- 
posals. 

Georgia goes a step further and au- 
thorizes the superintendent to consider 
psychological, sociological, and other 
scientific data. Appeals are permitted 
to the local board, the state superin- 
tendent, and finally to the state Board 
of Education. At this point it is stated, 
apparently in desperation: “The opinion 
of the state board shall be final and con- 
clusive, and shall not be subject to re- 
view of any court or tribunal by appeal, 
certiorari, or in other manner.” 

Thus Georgia merely ignores our his- 
tory, our Constitution, and our system 
of government. This provision would 
not last long in the courts. The re- 
quirements of due process are satisfied 
if a statute authorizing administrative 
determinations permits an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before an administra- 
tive tribunal and precludes judicial re- 
view unless this administrative remedy is 
exhausted.t But the extent to which due 
process requires judicial review of ad- 

1 Lichter v. United States, 334 U, S. 742 
(1948). 


é 
ministrative determinations after oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing before an ad- ' 
ministrative tribunal depends on the 
character of the right asserted. Where 
a claim of constitutional right not in- 
volving personal liberty is asserted in 
the proceeding, due process requires an 
opportunity for judicial review to per- 
mit judicial determination of the issues 
of law, and where the claim of consti- 
tutional right involves personal liberty, 
opportunity must be allowed for judi- 
cial determination of the facts as well 
as the law.* 

Mississippi, as might have been ex- 
pected, approaches this problem in a 
more direct fashion. It declares the 
policy of the state of Mississippi to be 
that a free public education is a privi- 
lege and not a right, and that such 
privilege shall be extended only to those 
persons or their children who accept the 
same under the terms and conditions 
upon which it is offered. No child 
would be able to obtain a free- public 
school education whose parents do not, 
precedent to enrollment, file with the 
school trustees an unconditional waiver, 
for themselves and their child so en- 
rolled, of any and all rights they or 
their said child may have to any legal, 
equitable, or administrative complaint 
of the assignment by the board to any 
attendance center within the district. 
The assignments would be commensu- 
tate with public peace, safety, the 
health and morals of the people of the 
district, the welfare of the child being 
assigned, and with the available facili- 
ties. Boards would be authorized to 
refuse enrollment of any pupil whose 
parents refuse or fail to file the waiver. 
Thus Mississippi, for a child to be en- 
rolled, would insist upon waiver of 
a constitutional right. The Supreme 

2 See Mr. Justice Brandeis, concurring in St. 


Joseph Stock Yards Co. v. United Statés, 298 
U. S. 38, 76 (1936). 
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Court has decided that such a condition 
‘attached to the exercise of a right is 
unconstitutional.’ 

South Carolina would remgve the 
compulsory features of the existing at- 
tendance laws and “redesignate attend- 
ance teachers as ‘visiting teachers’ 
charged with obtaining attendance 
through influence and persuasion rather 
than through the exercise of legal au- 
thority.” This proposal like all the 
others is merely another attempt to 
gloss over race as a basis for enrollment 
and would be similarly ineffectual. It 
is really another invitation for “law 
suits,” 


Alabama adds some interesting fac- 


tors in its proposals. It provides for 
intelligence and aptitude tests but au- 
thorizes consideration of all factors in- 
volved in the pupil’s adjustment to his 
school and surroundings, such as: dis- 
tance from home to school, educational 
background, and home environment. It 
may consider whether or not the assign- 
ment would sever long-established ties 
of friendship and place the pupil in 
hostile surroundings from which his 
former friends and associates are com- 
pletely missing; the pupil’s wishes as 
evidenced by a written request from ‘his 
parents or guardian that he be assigned 
to a particular school; and whether or 
not in the judgment of the board the 
assignment would cause or tend to cause 
a breach of the peace, riot, or affray. 
All appeals must be accompanied by a 
bond “conditioned to pay all costs of 
appeal.” 

This proposal, like the others, seeks 
to make appeals difficult or impossible 
and to subject the dissatisfied pupil to 
the risk of failing to exhaust adminis- 
- trative remedies grounded in discretion. 
The chief factor underlying each pro- 
posal, however, is race, and though it 
may take some time to secure an ad- 


8 Terral v, Burke Construction Co., 257 U S. 
529 (1922), 


judication of the validity of each, there 
would seem to be no question but that 
all are basically unconstitutional in the 
light of the segregated school setting in 
these states. 


Imposing sanctions against integration 


In measures imposing sanctions 
against integration, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina are 
proposing to act as if the May 17 de- 
cision had never been handed down. 
Obviously that decision voided not only 
all laws requiring segregation in educa- 
tion but also all laws which would make 
it a crime to abide by the decision. 
Measures of this nature, then, are in 
reality defiant gestures by a violently 
agitated community. 

For example, Louisiana provides that 
the “State Board of Education shall not 
approve any public schools which vio- 
late the new segregation provision.” 
She also prohibits the “granting of free 
school books and other supplies, or state 
funds for the operation of a school 
lunch program to any school violating 
the segregation provision.” 

Georgia makes it a “felony for any 
school official of the state or any mu- 
nicipal or county systems to spend tax 
money for public schools in which the 
races are mixed, with punishment set as 
two years in the penitentiary in addi- 
tion to liability for the money ex- 
pended,” and the state Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a resolution to revoke 
“forever” the license of any teacher 
who “supports, encourages, condones, or 
agrees to teach mixed classes.” 

Mississippi provides for a twenty-five- 
member Legal Education Advisory Com- 
mittee headed by the Governor, with 
unlimited power to conduct hearings and 
command appearances of witnesses to 
ascertain the effect of enforced public 
school integration on “law and order” 
in local communities. Subpoenas and 
process issued by the committee for per- 
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sons, books, and records would be served 
by sheriffs in the eighty-two counties. 
Mississippi also makes it unlawful for 
any member of the white or Caucasian 
race to attend any school of high school 
level or below wholly or partly sup- 
ported by funds of the state which is 
also attended by a member.or members 
of the colored or Negro race. It-pro- 
vides for a fine of not less than $1.00 
nor more than $25.00 and/or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period not 
to exceed six months. 

North Carolina would deny state 
funds to any city or county which in- 
tegrated its public schools. 

These four states comprise an area of 
unyielding resistance to the May 17 de- 
_ cision and their opposition will make 
implementation of the May 17 decision 
exceedingly difficult. 


Changing the language of present segre- 
gation requirements 


Louisiana has amended its constitu- 
tion to provide that all public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools be operated 
separately for white and Negro children 
and that “this provision is made in the 
exercise of the state police power to pro- 
mote and protect health, morals, better 
education and the peace and good order 
of the state and not because of race.” 
Mississippi has’ similarly amended its 
constitution. 

In such amendments, these two states 
indicate their avowed purpose to con- 
tinue segregation without regard to the 
May 17 decision, in open defiance of the 
highest court of the United States. 

Alabama and North Carolina have 
not yet gone so far in their proposals to 
change their statutes. 

Alabama would provide for individual 


choice of the kind of school which par- < 


ents in any area may desire. If, for any 
reason, the system does not result in an 
acceptable or workable solution, then 
the public schools involved may discon- 


tinue operation, and the education of 
the pupils concerned may be aided or 
provided for by individual public as- 
sistance. North Carolina and Alabama 
both would remove the segregation pro- 
vision from their state constitutions. 
Alabama would provide for city, county, 
or state school authorities the right to 
have separate schools, where necessity 
exists therefor, and would compel no 
child to attend classes where races 
commingle. 

Florida and Virginia have proposed 
voluntary or triple-choice school sys- 
tems, which would also seem to be void 
under the May 17 decision. Neverthe- 
less, these plans will give rise to long 
and expensive litigation. 


Requesting congressional action 


The Alabama Senate approved a reso- 
lution sharply criticizing the Supreme 
Court’s segregation decision. As finally 
passed, the resolution was a watered 
down version of a more vigorous one 
introduced by Senator Albert Davis of 
Pickens County (48 per cent Negro), 
calling for the impeachment of the high 
court. 

Both the House and Senate in Georgia 
approved two resolutions which would 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States to make states solely responsible 
for the policies under which their schools 
operated. One seeks to have Congress 
initiate the proposed constitutional 
amendment; the other seeks ratification 
by the legislatures of at least two-thirds 
of the states. 

In Mississippi Congress was memori- 
alized to enact legislation limiting the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court as 
well as of other federal courts. The 
resolution recited that 


. . . federal courts, and more particularly 
the United States Supreme Court, have 
through numerous opinions and decisions 
invaded the fields of the legislative and ex- 
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ecutive branches of government, and have 
invaded the field of government which 
should be left to the control of the several 
states of the union. 


Pointing out that the Congress is au- 
thorized under the Constitution of the 
‘United States to “control and limit 
the appellate jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court and other federal 
courts,” the resolution memorialized the 
Congress to 


. . enact legislation limiting the appellate 
jurisdiction of the United States Supreme 
Court and other federal courts so that the 
fields of government of the executive and 
legislative branches and of the several 
states shall not be invaded but shall remain 
separate and distinct. 


It asked Congress to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States an article giving the states 
exclusive authority to regulate, admin- 
ister, and operate their respective edu- 
cational systems as they deem necessary 
and proper and providing that “neither 
the Congress, the President, nor any- 
thing in this Constitution shall in any- 
wise interfere therewith or otherwise 
affect same.” 

In South Carolina the Governor’s 
recommendation for a similar resolution 
was embodied in concurrent resolutions. 

Whatever differences of opinion we 
may have with the conclusions of these 
representatives in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, we can- 
not object to their inalienable right to 
petition Congress for redress of griev- 
ances or to call for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The language of the resolutions, how- 
ever, gives some indication of the tem- 
per of the people. 


Intimidating teachers 


Another key proposal in evading the 
May 17 decision lies in measures aimed 
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at silencing teachers by threatening their 
job security. Most of these measures 
are constitutional, but since they place 
white teachers at the mercy of local 
boards they may not be politically ac- 
ceptable to white teachers or very ef- 
fective. The Alabama resolutions would 
in addition violate the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
For the Supreme Court has said: “. . . 
We need not pause to consider whether 
an abstract right to public employment 
exists. It is sufficient to say that con- 
stitutional protection does extend to the 
public servant whose exclusion pursuant 
to a statute is ‘patently arbitrary or 
discriminatory.” 4 

Alabama would allow the school board 
to cancel the contract of any teacher 
who advocates desegregation or belongs ` 
to an organization advocating it and 
would make officers and teachers judicial 
officers and immune to suit. 

The Georgia state Board of Education 
abandoned two resolutions previously 
adopted which would have revoked the 
teaching license of any teacher who ap- 
proved of or agreed to teach racially 
mixed classes or held membership in the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Instead, the 
board will require teachers to sign an 
oath to “uphold, support and defend 
the constitution and law” of Georgia. 

In North Carolina a proposal would 
put teachers and principals on a one- 
year contract basis, in contrast to the 
present continuing contract (if a teacher 
is not notified by the end of the school 
year that he is not being rehired, he 
automatically has a contract for the 
next year). Another would let city and 
county Boards of Education establish 
“attendance areas” for schools without 
regard for school district lines. The 
change in teacher contracts was said to 
have been recommended because the 
Supreme Court’s opinion probably made 


t Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U.S. 183 (1952). 
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separate districts for white and Negro 
children unconstitutional. Therefore, 
school redistricting will be necessary. 
Since school districts are employers of 
the teachers, who have continuing con- 
tracts, they would have a contract with 
old district boards after the new dis- 
trict boards were set up. One-year 
contracts would remove the possibilities 
of litigation and, after redistricting had 
taken place, the old system of continu- 
ing contracts could be restored by a 
subsequent General Assembly. 

South Carolina would simply elimi- 
nate from the state code a section which 
now provides that public school teach- 
ers are considered automatically re-em- 
ployed at the end of each school year 
unless notice to the contrary is given. 
Representative Charles G. Garrett of 
Greenville County proposes to introduce 
in the 1956 General Assembly a bill to 
forbid any state, county, or municipal 
employee to belong to the NAACP. 


Changing the language providing for 
public education 


An attempt to evade the May 17 de- 
cision by removing the right to an edu- 
cation from the state constitution and 
laws is an effort to retain segregation 
by offering public education privately. 
Such measures are unconstitutional, like 
the attempt in Texas to permit a pri- 
vate primary to choose public officials. 
Of this attempt the Supreme Court said: 


When a state structures its electoral appa- 
ratus in a form which devolves upon a po- 
litical organization the uncontested choice 
of public officials, that organization itself, 
in whatever disguise, takes on those attri- 
butes of government which draw the Con- 
gtitution’s safeguards into play.’ 


South Carolina has amended its con- 
stitution to provide for elimination of 
the provision for a liberal system of free 
public schools. 


5 Terry v. Adams, 345 U. S. 461 (1953). 


In place of public schools, an amend- 
ment recommended by the Boutwell 
Committee of Alabama says: 


It is the policy of the State of Alabama to 
foster and promote the education of its citi- 
zens in a manner and extent consistent with 
its available resources, and the willingness 
and ability of the individual students. 


But, the amendment adds: 


. nothing in the constitution shall be 
construed as creating or recognizing any 
right to education or training at public ex- 
pense, nor as limiting the authority or duty 
of the legislature to require or impose con- 
ditions of procedures deemed necessary to 
the preservation of peace and order. 


PRoposAats DESIGNED TO ABOLISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTE 
STATE-SUPPORTED PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


Abolishing requirements for public 
education 


Mississippi and South Carolina have 
amended their constitutions to provide 
for abolition of public schools by legis- 
latures or counties or school districts. 
Georgia proposes a similar amendment. 
Alabama would permit the state to dis- 
continue the public schools wherever’ 
necessary to avoid friction or disorder, 
and to allow the state and its sub- 
divisions to devote public money to the 
aid of private education when adequate 
public facilities are lacking or public 
operation involves the adoption of co- 
ercive policies. 

These proposals are similar to the 
action taken in South Carolina to avoid 
the constitutional ban against the white 
primary and are likewise- unconstitu- 
tional. Following the decision banning 
the white primary, South Carolina re- 
pealed all its statutes and constitutional 
provisions relating to primary elections. 
In an action brought in a federal dis- 
trict court to enjoin officials of the South 
Carolina Democratic party from refus- 
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_ing primary ballots to Negroes, the of- 
ficials contended that the party was a 
private organization free from all state 
control and therefore not subject to the 
prohibitions of the Constitution against 
state action. The District Court 
granted an injunction, and on appeal 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed, 
holding that the party officials were sub- 
ject to the limitations of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. “Having 
undertaken to perform an important 
function relating to the exercise of sov- 
ereignty by the people, they may not 
violate the fundamental principles laid 
down by the Constitution for its ex- 
ercise,”’ ù 

In a later decision, the Supreme Court 
has said of education: 


Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. To- 
day it is a principal instrument in awaken- 
ing the child to cultural values, in preparing 
him for later professional training, and in 
helping him to adjust normally to his en- 
vironment. In these days, it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected 
to succeed in life if he is denied the oppor- 
tunity of an education. Such an opportu- 
nity, where the state has undertaken to 
provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms.’ 


Providing for grants to private individ- 
uals or schools 


Georgia would make grants of state, 
county, or municipal funds to parents 
in discharge of all obligations of the 
state to provide education for its chil- 

8 Rice v. Elmore, 165 F.2d 387 (C. C. A. 4th 
1947), cert. denied, 333 U. S. 875 (1948). 

T Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
347 U. S. 483 (1954). 
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dren. North Carolina would make tui- 
tion grants to families of school-age 
children to be used for tuition in private 
schools. 


Providing for leasing, selling, or dispos- 
ing of school property 


Georgia would make school buildings 
available for educational purposes, 
leased to individuals under the require- 
ment that tuition in excess of the ag- 
gregate of state and local grants not be 
charged, and regulated by state Boards 
of Education as the Public Service Com- 
missioner regulates public utilities. Ala- 
bama and Mississippi would authorize 
their legislatures to dispose of school 
property. South Carolina would vest 
school trustees with the right to lease 
as well as to sell school property. A 
member of the House of Delegates in 
Virginia suggested leasing school build- 
ings to private corporations. Under his 
plan, the private school operators would 
be free to admit any child they wanted 
to, and any child would be free to at- 
tend. The state Board of Education 
would retain control of educational 
standards. 

The last two devices, grants in aid of 
private schools or direct grants to pupils 
and disposal of school property, raise 
serious educational questions. As a gen- 
eral rule, states may dispose of property 
and may aid private institutions as a 
part of their sovereign status. If the 
state abolishes public schools in order 
to evade the May 17 decision, what does 
it propose to substitute for (1) a sys- 
tem of accreditment of teachers, (2) 
the teacher retirement system, (3) uni- 
formity of standards and curricula, (4) 
loss of federal funds, and (5) the unity 
of its educational policy? When factors 
such as these begin to affect the whites, 
measures of this kind may collapse. In- 
deed they appear to be posed as threats 
rather than as soundly considered edu- 
cational proposals. 
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But even if they were sound educa- 
tionally, they would still be fatally in- 
fected with unconstitutionality, for they 
would not remove the state from the 
field of education and would fall when 
tested by the May 17 decision and the 
primary cases. Difficult legal problems 
will be posed, however, in any attempts 
to restrict state expenditures of funds 
or disposal of state property. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina are using or 
contemplating use of every conceivable 
method of evading the May 17 decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in open defiance of the Court.® 
This position seems to be overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the executive and 
legislative branches of the governments 
and by the majority of the people in 
these states, and, one might add, by the 
judiciary also. North Carolina and 
Virginia are tending in that direction. 
Florida is not yet clearly placed but 
appears to favor local option. Texas 
and Arkansas seem disposed to comply 
with the decision. Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and West Virginia are integrating. 
The District of Columbia has integrated. 
The five recalcitrant states are the well- 
known Black Belt states, which, al- 
though some of them have large cities 


8 Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S 497 (1954). 


and are highly industrialized, have never 
thrown off the political domination of 
the farmers who have occupied that 
famous black strip of land. The in- 
tensity of the efforts to evade the ef- 
fect of the May 17 decision seems to 
bear in each instance a direct relation- 
ship to the level of education and the 
stage of industrialization. Political dis- 
franchisement of the Negro is heaviest 
where the efforts to evade the decision 
are greatest. A Point Four program in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and perhaps 
North Carolina would seem necessary if 
these evasive efforts are symptomatic. 
Education, industrialization, political 
freedom (registration and a two-party 
system), and mechanization of agricul- 
ture are still basic needs in this area if 
the reaction to the Court decision is to 
be taken at face value. 

That the hard core of resistance to 
equal treatment of the Negro has nar- 
rowed and that the South is no longer 
solid in its racial attitude is a hopeful 
sign, but an extended period of litiga- 
tion seems inevitable as one scans the 
numerous and diversified proposals de- 
signed to circumvent the Supreme Court 
decision. ‘There is no question, however, 
that the end result will be the destruc- 
tion of all these proposals as unconsti- 
tutional obstacles to desegregation.’ 


®See Francis B Nicholson, “The Legal 
Standing of the South’s School Resistance 
Proposals,” 7 South Carolina Law Quarterly 
1 (1954). 
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Resistance Movements and Racial Desegregation 


By Harorp C. FLEMING 


INCE the era of Reconstruction, 
every period of crisis in the rela- 
tions of the South and the nation has 
given rise to resistance movements below 
the Potomac. The archetypal pattern 
was set by the original Ku Klux Klan. 
Political developments around the turn 
of the century wove the ethos of white 
supremacy into the social, economic, and 
political fabric of southern life. Dur- 
ing the past half century that fabric 
has been so stretched, patched, and re- 
tailored that in many respects it is 
hardly recognizable. But the tough 
strands of the Lost Cause have managed 
to hold together, providing today vir- 
tually the last reminder of a once-united 
white South. $ 
Since the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 17, 1954, at least twenty pro- 
segregation groups have appeared on 
the southern scene. Among these or- 


10.S Klan, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
White People, Association of Citizens’ Coun- 
cils of Mississippi (also White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils of Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
Texas), Constitution Party of Alabama, Amer- 
ican States Rights Association of Birmingham, 
White America, Inc, of Arkansas, Christian 
Civic League of Georgia, States Rights Coun- 
cil of Georgia, Knights of the White Christians 
of Louisiana, Society for Preservation of State 
Government and Racial Integrity of Louisiana, 
Southern Gentlemen of Louisiana, Maryland 
Petition Committee, Baltimore Association for 
States Rights, North Carolina Patriots, South 
Carolina Committee of 52, States Rights 
League of South Carolina, Tennessee Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Government, Tennessee 
Society for the Maintenance of Segregation, 
Defenders of State Sovereignty of Virginia, 
Virginia League. This list is based on reports 
in Southern School News and files of the 
Southern Regional Council. 


ganizations there are wide variations 
in ideology and effectiveness, but they 
have in common the aim of mobilizing 
resentment against “outside interfer- 
ence” in the racial affairs of the region. 
And a substantial number of them are 
loosely federated under the spiritual au- 
thority of the White Citizens’ Councils. 


Ku Krux KLAN 


It is a measure of southern progress 
that the mummery and frontier meth- 
ods of the old Ku Klux Klan are no 
longer respectable. There is, to be sure, 
a newly chartered organization which 
seeks to trade on the name. But it is 
little more than a pallid ghost of its 
adopted ancestor. Indeed, since the de- 
mise of the powerful Klan of the 1920’s, 
Successive incarnations have declined 
steadily in strength and in influence. 
The revival of the hooded order after 
World War II lasted only a few em- 
battled years. Then it found itself de- 
nounced from the pulpit and the plat- 
form, legislated against in state capitols, 
and prosecuted by state and federal law 
enforcement agencies. Its bankruptcy 
was complete when it appeared on the 
United States Attorney General’s list of 
subversive organizations. - 

The current Klan’s attempts to ex- 
ploit reaction to the Supreme Court’s 
ruling have hardly been noteworthy so 
far. The self-styled Imperial Wizard 
is an Atlanta paint sprayer named E. L. 
Edwards. Edwards has made speeches 
and distributed literature in parts of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Texas. 
Aside from these efforts to recruit dues- 
paying members, the Klan has shown 
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little vitality. Ineptly led, unmasked 
by state laws, and inhibited by the un- 
friendly attentions of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, it is a “fringe” 
group in the full meaning of the term. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF WHITE 
PEOPLE - 


One of the factors contributing to the 
decline of the latter-day Klan has been 
its appeal to anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jewish bigotry. The South has its share 
of prejudice against these religious mi- 
norities, but extreme manifestations of 
it are generally considered disreputable. 
A case*in point is the experience of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of White People (NAAWP), the 
first and most widely publicized pro- 
segregation group of the present cycle. 

The NAAWP—the personal creation 
of Bryant Bowles, a Floridian with a 
well-documented police record—won 
overnight notoriety for its role in the 
Milford, Delaware, controversy. At the 
beginning of the 1954-55 school term, 
the Milford Board of Education had 
admitted eleven Negro students to the 
hitherto white high school. Bowles 
quickly seized the opportunity to rally 
resentful white people of the area and 
to direct them in a campaign of school 
boycotts and demonstrations. State au- 
thorities reacted with equivocal and con- 
fused public statements, which had the 
practical effect of repudiating the Mil- 
ford school board. In the end, segre- 
gation was restored, the school board 
replaced, and Bowles elevated to a 
position of honor in segregationalist 
circles. 

The outcome of this local skirmish 
unquestionably gave encouragement and 
impetus to the resistance movement 
throughout the South. But the sub- 
sequent career of the NAAWP has 
been anticlimactic. Bowles’s attempt 
to exploit antidesegregation sentiment 


in Baltimore was thwarted by- prompt 
and resolute action on the part of civic 
groups and public officials. Unsavory 
details’ of Bowles’s background came 
to light, and he found himself indicted 
on a charge of violating state school 
laws. 

These liabilities alone might not have 
prevented Bowles from extending the 
NAAWP into the South and making of 
it the mass movement he had predicted 
it would be. It soon became apparent, 
however, that he was making overt and 
blatant use- of anti-Semitism. He dis- 
tributed to NAAWP supporters thou- 
sands of copies of such anti-Jewish na- 
tionalist publications as Common Sense 
and the American Nationalist. He also 
shared the platform with individuals 
whose anti-Semitic records were well 
known, and himself startled audiences 
with diatribes against “the Jews who 
are alien to the white race and most in- 
fluential and instrumental in the spoil- 
ing, looting, and defilement of it... .”? 

By these tactics Bowles forfeited the 
possibility of securing influential com- 
munity backing for his organization. 
During the summer of 1955, a segrega- 
tion-minded group in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, invited Bowles to address a 
rally, looking toward the establishment 
of a local chapter of the NAAWP. A 
public airing of Bowles’s anti-Semitic 
activities, however, caused several of the 
local sponsors to withdraw and evi- 
dently destroyed any prospects of an 
effective organization in Charlotte. At 
this writing, the NAAWP appears to 
have little or no following outside of 
southern Delaware, and its long-range 
hopes there seem none too bright. , 
SIGNIFICANCE OF EXTREMIST GROUPS 


e 
The contemporary Klan, the NAAWP, 
and other organizations of extremist 
temper cannot be dismissed as of no 
consequence. In a disturbed social 
2 Charlotte (N. C.) News, July 25, 1955. 
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Situation, fringe groups of this kind 
can constitute a serious threat. Dur- 
ing quiescent periods, they maintain a 
hard core of professional organizers and 
dedicated followers. When tension in 
a given area reaches a sufficiently high 
level, these experienced agents may 
serve as catalysts of violence. 

While the danger of mob action should 
not be overlooked, neither should it be 
exaggerated. There is reason to believe 
that even the most vocal champions of 
segregation among southern state offi- 
cials would act to quell public disorders. 
They are well aware that widespread or 
prolonged violence would have disas- 
trous consequences for their respective 
states, in terms of both economic pen- 
alties and possible federal intervention. 
Thus rioting and other forms of mob 
action, if they occur, are likely to be 
localized and of short duration. 


THe Brack BELT . 


In short, the organizations whose overt 
appeal is to the violence-minded are not 
yet extinct, but they are becoming ob- 
solete. The legitimate heirs of the Re- 
construction Klan use a subtler ap- 
proach. They have translated the law- 
less elements of the resistance tradition 
into more modern idiom—modern, that 
is, in terms of the plantation culture 
which persists in the subregion com- 
monly called the Black Belt. 

This band of agricultural counties, 
stretching from southeast Virginia to 
east Texas, was the heartland of the 
slave South, just as today it is the last 
stronghold of segregation. Both the 
economy and the-social system of the 
Black Belt have traditionally depended 
on the subservience of the large Negro 
population, which ranges from 40 to 80 
per cent of the county totals. During 
the last century, the planter aristocracy 
of this area imposed its will on the re- 
luctant, and sometimes rebellious, South 
of the highlands and the piedmont. 


And in the decades following the Civil 
War, the values of the plantation so- 
ciety were fixed in the states of the 
lower South by means of distorted legis- 
Jative apportionment and similar politi- 
cal devices. 

The agrarian Black Belt, weakened 
by a steady outflow of population and 
the ascendancy of urban industrializa- 
tion, has made many concessions in the 
last generation. Nevertheless, in coali- 
tion with some urban business and in- 
dustrial interests, it still exerts a power- 
ful influence on the state governments 
of the Deep South, and it still clings 
fiercely to the doctrine of white su- 
premacy. It is not surprisings then, 
that the most formidable of the existing 
prosegregation movements was born in 
the Mississippi Delta. 


Waite CITIZENS? COUNCILS 


The first White Citizens’ Council was 
established in Indianola, Mississippi, a 
few months after the Supreme Court’s 
1954 school decision. A state head- 
quarters was later opened in Winona, 
Mississippi, the home of the execu- 
tive secretary, a young planter named 
Robert B. Patterson. The movement 
was extended into surrounding counties 
through mimeographed mailings and 
semisecret meetings. By October 1954 
the WCC, organized in some twenty- 
one counties, was strong enough to play 
a significant role in the passage of two’ 
state constitutional amendments—one 
designed to facilitate disfranchisement 
of Negro voters, the other aimed at cir- 
cumventing the Supreme Court rulings. 

Today the WCC claims more than 
250 chapters in Mississippi, with a 
membership of 60,000. The organiza- 
tion has also established itself in Black 
Belt counties of Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina, as well as 
maintaining close ties with similar or- 
ganizations elsewhere in the South. In 
the words of Robert B. Patterson, “In 
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some of the states they go by different 
names, but we are all seeking the same 
goal, and that’s what counts.” 3 

The constituency of this loose federa- 
tion was defined, at least in part, in the 
first issue of the WCC’s official publi- 
cation. An introductory editorial an- 
nounced that subsequent issues would 
be mailed not only to WCC members 
in the several states, but also to mem- 
bers of seven other prosegregation or- 
ganizations.* 


Oficial pronouncements 


The WCC’s published statements of 
purpose have been couched in relatively 
lofty and generalized phrases. The off- 
cial slogan, for example, reads: “Dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of peace, good 
order, and domestic tranquility in our 
Communities and in our State and to 
the preservation of our State’s Rights.” 5 

The main object of the WCC’s off- 
cial pronouncements appears to be two- 
fold: to create an aura of respectability 
around the movement; and to divest 
the central organization of responsi- 
bility for the utterances and actions of 
its component groups. Toward the first 

„end, WCC literature has stressed the 
claim that its leaders are drawn from 
the “best” people and that its program 
is essential to the prevention of vio- 
lence. The leaflet just quoted declares: 


The highest type of leadership has been 
provided in each community where councils 


3 Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser and Ala- 
bama Journal, June 26, 1955. 

4 Tennessee Society for the Maintenance of 
Segregation, Tennessee Federation for Consti- 
tutional Government, American States Rights 
Association of Birmingham, Georgia States 
Rights Council, Patriots of North Carolina, 
Defenders of State Sovereignty of Virginia, 
The Virginia League-—The Citizens’ Counc 
(Jackson, Mississippi), Vol 1, No. 1 (October 
1955). 

5 “The Citizens’ Council,” five-page leaflet, 
published by the Association of Citizens’ 
Councils, Winona, Miss. (n. d.). 


have been formed. We intend to prevent | 
violence, friction and race hatred. We in- 
tend to carry out the peaceful relations we 


have had with our colored citizens, .. . 


Even critics of the WCC will concede 
that many of the leaders of the move- 
ment have community status in terms 
of political influence, economic power, 
or both. What these critics do not 
concede is that status of this kind auto- 
matically confers respectability on the 
aims and methods of the movement. 
As Hodding Carter has commented: 


... by and large, the men who thus far 
have led the Councils’ movement have 
standing in their communities. They are, 
primarily, men with an-obsession—namely, 
that integration of the public schools means 
blood integration as well—and this obses- 
sion is shared by many who abhor the 
Councils. It may be remembered unhap- 
pily, that at the outset of the Klan’s re- 
vival in the ’20’s, men also gave way to 
their obsessions, whether about Negro, 
Catholic or Jew or all three.® 


Some uneasy recognition of this fact 
may underlie the WCC’s insistence on 
decentralized responsibility. The litera- 
ture of the organization asserts that lo- 
cal councils are independent—a point 
that is repeatedly emphasized by spokes- 
men for the parent Mississippi associa- 
tion. One WCC official typically dis- 
claimed knowledge of techniques being 
used with the statement, “You must re- 
alize that the Citizens’ Council move- 
ment is not a closely controlled move- 
ment.” 7 


Economic pressure an accepted method 


The advantages of such vaguely de- 
fined lines of responsibility are obvi- 
ous when one turns to the question of 
method. Initially, the WCC made no 
secret of'the fact that its chief weapon 

8 “A Wave of Terror Threatens the South,” 
Look, March 22, 1955. 

a a (Ala) Advertiser, August 22, 
1955. 
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would -be economic pressure. One of 
the original leaders of the movement, 
former state senator Fred Jones of In- 
verness, Mississippi, issued a public 
statement in October 1954, in which 
he said: 


We can accomplish our purposes largely 
with economic pressure in dealing with 
members of the Negro race who are not 
cooperating, and with members of the white 
race who fail to cooperate, we can apply 
social and political pressure.® 


In the context of the Black Belt, this 
was little more than a verbalization of 
the obvious. The livelihood of Negroes 
in this agricultural area, except for an 
occasional professional man, has tradi- 
tionally depended on the good will of 
white landlords, bankers, merchants, 
and local officials. This economic de- 
pendence has always been a major in- 
strument, of social control. For ex- 
ample, it largely accounts for the fact 
that the counties with the densest Ne- 
gro populations have few or no Negro 
voters. e ` 

As the WCC spread outside the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, however, the principle of 
economic coercion drew strong criticism. 
At an organizing rally in Dallas County, 
Alabama, one speaker spelled out the 
principle in this bald language: 


The white population in this county con- 
trols the money, and this is an advantage 
that the council will use in a fight to le- 
gally maintain complete segregation of the 
races. We intend to make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for any Negro who advo- 
cates desegregation to find and hold a job, 
get credit or renew a mortgage.® 


Press criticism 


This widely publicized statement was 
roundly condemned by many newspa- 
pers, in the South as well as elsewhere. 

8 Jackson (Miss) Clarion-Ledger, October 
24, 1954. 

3 Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, December 
1, 1954. 


The Montgomery Advertiser, for exam- 
ple, in an editorial entitled “Economic 
Lynch Law,” declared: 


The manicured Kluxism of these White 
Citizens’ Councils is rash, indecent and 
vicious. . . . This (“economic thuggery’’) 
is rash because the Negro himself holds a 
powerful and growing economic power of 
his own The merchants, the bankers, the 
grocery stores and the autodealers could 
find that they have grasped a two-edged 
sword that cuts wickedly in two directions. 
. . . What is proposed is indecent and vi- 
cious ‘becaluse we find a dominant group 
standing in the shadows threatening to 
confiscate the meat, drink, and shelter of 
dissenters,?° : 


Organizational responsibility minimized 


Since that time, leaders of the WCC 
have minimized or disavowed organiza- 
tional responsibility for economic re- 
prisals. Illustrative was the answer to 
press queries given by Alston Keith, 
chairman of the Dallas County WCC, 
after some sixteen Negro signers of an | 
integration petition lost their jobs. 
Keith declared that the council would 
not take credit or censure for what he 
called a “spontaneous reaction” to the 
filing of the petition. But he added, 
“T don’t believe there would have been 
the unity of action that there was with- 
out the educational work of the citizens. 
They did just what we have been advo- 
cating right alone.” * 

More circumspection is displayed by 
some, as witness this endorsement by 
South Carolina’s Lieutenant-Governor 
Ernest F. Hollins: 


It is my belief that the Citizens’ Councils, 
by mobilizing the best leadership at the 
community level, can help to restore de- 
cency in government and maintain peace 
and security for all people, both white and 
Negro. I am glad that responsible spokes- 
men for the movement say they do not use 

10 Ibid. 

11 Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, September 8, 
1955. 
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Organized economic pressure as a weapon 
against anyone. ... The organization of 
pressures is full of dangers.!? 


Effectsveness of economic sanctions 


Whatever degree of direct responsi- 


bility may be attributed to the WCC, 
both economic and social pressures have 
been widely used against advocates of 
desegregation. Negro teachers have been 
discharged, Negro farmers have been de- 
nied credit, and Negro merchants have 
been boycotted by wholesale distribu- 
tors, In a number of instances, signers 
of desegregation petitions directed to 
local school boards have recanted after 


their names and addresses were pub-. 


lished by the newspapers. In a few 
cases, white persons believed to hold 
unorthodox racial views have been “ad- 
vised” by organized groups of their 
neighbors to move; and a small but 
growing number of white ministers have 
lost their pulpits because of their opin- 
ions on segregation. 

The relatively few publicized inci- 
dents of this kind clearly do not meas- 
ure the full extent of economic and so- 
cial pressure. Furthermore, “economic 


lynchings,” like the physical lynchings | 


of years past, are intended as object 
lessons; they are meant not only to 
penalize the individual victim but to 
silence and neutralize other potential 
dissenters. The effectiveness of this in- 
hibiting function is a matter of specula- 
tion, but there is no doubt that a cli- 
mate of fear and repression is wide- 
spread. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
double-edged quality of economic sanc- 
tions has been felt in some communi- 
ties. In Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
merchants and food distributors who 
co-operated in the WCC program found 
themselves boycotted by the Negro stu- 
dents of State College. Reports from 


12 Winston-Salem (N. C.) Twin City Senti- 
nel, September 16, 1955. 


other communities in the Black Belt 
indicate similar declines in Negro pa- 
tronage of business establishments op- 
erated by WCC members. A counter- 
measure of another sort was the deposit 
of $250,000 in the Tri-State Bank of 
Memphis by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and other organizations to supply 
credit to victims of the WCC economic 
blacklist. The outcome of this eco- 
nomic tug-of-war cannot yet be fore- 
seen, but it is apparent that Negroes 
will not be the only ones to suffer. 

Fundamentally, the Southern resist- 
ance movement is a desperate rearguard 
action against the slow but inexorable 
advance of democratic values. The 
plantation culture’s area of influence 
has shrunk steadily, until today it 
clearly dominates only four state gov- 
ernments—those of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana—and in 
most of these states it is not wholly un- 
challenged. The resulting awareness of 
threat, from both within and without, 
has heightened the intolerance of the 
resistance leaders. 

The propaganda of the WCC and re- 
lated groups advances the segregation 
dogma with inquisitional fierceness. In- 
tegration, according to this orthodoxy, 
is an aim of the Communist conspiracy, 
designed to bring about “mongreliza- 
tion” of the races and the consequent 
collapse of our society. The NAACP 
and other organizations with like pur- 
poses are stigmatized as agents of this 
vast alien plot. The Supreme Court is 
vilified as the “political tool” of the 
conspirators, while the schools and 
churches are represented as honey- 
combed by “neo-communist and neo- 
socialist teachers and preachers.” 


Political implications 


Indeed, the new resistance doctrine 
has political implications far transcend- 
ing the issue of racial segregation. 


( 
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Doubtless for the rank and file of ad- 
herents negrophobia is the sole motive 
force. But the leaders of the move- 
ment evidently view the segregation 
issue as a rallying point for broader 
purposes. W. J. Simmons, executive 
secretary of the Jackson, Mississippi, 
Council, made this revealing statement 
in an interview with Associated Press 
reporter Bem Price: 


I think (the WCC) is much more than a 
white supremacist group and I think it is 
much more than a protectionist group. I 
think it is fundamentally the first real stir- 
rings of a conservative revolt in this coun- 
try, judging by the responses we’ve gotten 
from other states. .. . Some of the people 
who are attracted to this movement may 
not be concerned about the Negro. What 
would be classed as the old white suprem- 
acist movement has no place. It is too 
narrow.74 


The WCC lays great stress on politi- 
cal participation by its members. Each 
local council, declares the prospectus, 
should have a Political and Elections 
Committee. 


This committee studies candidates for local 
and state elections and presents their quali- 
fications to the voters. It attempts to get 
candidates to voice their opinion on vital 
subjects prior to election. It can reach 
each voter personally to present the truth 
on all matters to the people.1* 


The criteria to be applied in judging 
candidates are not stated. But in the 
same leaflet appears this suggestive pas- 


sage: 


The idea now is seemingly to pride our- 
selves in the fact that everybody in the 
world should be made equal by law, re- 
gardless of aptitude or heritage. The 
“have nots” must share equally with the 
“have gots” in this new world order.... 


18 Montgomery (Ala ) Advertiser, August 22, 
1955. 

14 “The Citizens’ Council” (cited note 5 
supra). 


This integration scheme ties right in with 
the new, one world, one creed, one race 
philosophy fostered by the ultra-idealists 
and left-wingers 15 


The political orientation of the re- 
sistance leadership emerges even more 
clearly in the announcement of a new 
regional organization called the Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government. 
This superorganization lists among its 
officers the principals of the WCC and 
its affiliated groups; it also boasts the 
sponsorship of many of the leaders of 
the 1948 States’ Rights, or “Dixiecrat,” 
party, including J. Strom Thurmond 
and Fielding Wright, who were the 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nees, respectively. 

The preservation of segregation is, of 
course, one of the aims of the new fed- 
eration; but this aim is overshadowed 
by such purposes as “resisting nomina- 
tion of leftist candidates for president 
and vice-president and other offices” 
and “opposing adoption of socialistic 
(national party) platforms.” Plainly, 
a new political movement is under way, 
its voting strength hopefully vested in 
the membership of the WCC and other 
resistance organizations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Any assessment of the southern re- 
sistance movement at this date must be 
tentative. So far, attempts to imple- 
ment the several desegregation rulings 
of the Supreme Court have not reached 
a decisive stage in the Deep South. 
Only as litigation is carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion will the effectiveness— 
and the dangers—-of the prosegregation 
groups be fully measured. 

Meanwhile, it is possible to sum up 
the strengths and weaknesses of the re- 
sistance movement as it appears today. 


16 Ibid. 
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Strengths 


1. In areas of the South with propor- 
tionately large Negro populations, white 
sentiment is overwhelmingly opposed to 
desegregation. The very real anxieties 
and fears of the public offer a iertile 
field for racist exploitation. 

2. Negroes are politically impotent 
and economically dependent in precisely 
those areas where their numbers are 
largest; hence, they are unable to make 
their full weight as a group felt in the 
struggle against oppressive measures. 

3. Advocates of extreme prosegrega-~ 
tion views are far more vocal than mod- 
erates or liberals; many white southern- 
ers who are opposed to the resistance 
groups fear the consequences of speak- 
ing out. 

4, Political control of at least four 
southern states is in the hands of poli- 
ticlans who are wholly sympathetic with 
the aims and methods of the resistance 
groups; the States Rights Council of 
Georgia, for example, was organized by 
the Governor and other leading office- 
holders. In four additional states, the 
resistance groups exert strong, if not al- 
ways decisive, influence on the legisla- 
tures and public officials. 


Weaknesses 


1. The once Solid South is solid no 
more. School desegregation is proceed- 
ing apace in such border states as West 
Virginia and Oklahoma; is under way 
in parts of Texas, Arkansas, and Ken- 
tucky; and appears in prospect in east- 
ern Tennessee and western North Caro- 
lina. As the domain of segregation 
shrinks, the resistance groups’ claims on 
sectional loyalty will be steadily weak- 
ened. 

2. The growing Negro vote is gradu- 
ally but relentlessly eroding the politi- 
cal base of die-hard resistance to racial 
change. 


3. All the principal religious bodies 
active in the South are officially com- 
mitted to the principle of desegrega- 
tion. Although opposition to this prin- 
ciple is widespread at the congregational 
level, church leadership is not likely to 
recede from its position. As time goes 
on, more and more clergymen and 
church people may be expected to chal- 
lenge segregation on moral grounds. 

4, While the individual Negro in the 
Black Belt is relatively powerless, Ne- 
groes in the mass are capable of for- 
midable economic retaliation. White 
merchants and businessmen are becom- 
ing uncomfortably aware of the poten- 
tially disastrous effects of organized boy- 
cotts by Negroes. 

5. The ultraconservative political aims 
of the resistance leadership may ulti- 
mately alienate much of its following. 
Many rank-and-file members of the 
WCC are working people whose eco- 
nomic interests conflict with those of 
the ‘“Dixiecrats,”’ who are generally 
hostile to organized labor, progressive 
tax measures, and government pro- 
grams benefiting low- and middle-in- 
come groups. This conflict of interests 
is presently obscured by racial feeling, 
but it is likely to be recognized in time. 

6. The “respectability” of the WCC 
is threatened by its affinity with ex- 
treme nationalist movements elsewhere. 
The WCC has admitted distributing the 
anti-Semitic literature published by such 
groups, with the defense that only the 
anti-Negro content was considered rele- 
vant. 

7. Despite loud public denials, lead- 
ers of the resistance movement realize 
that it can only be a delaying action. 
No one seriously believes that the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions will be reversed 
or that a handful of states can resist 
the national policy of desegregation in- 
definitely. And, although delay might 
be extended for a long, time by deter- 
mined efforts, the knowledge that de- 
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feat is ultimately certain should have 
an increasingly demoralizing effect on 
the movement. 

In sum, the southern resistance move- 


4 


ment is a foredoomed effort. The ques- 
tion is, how long can it be sustained 
and at what cost in human suffering 
and degradation? 


Harold C. Fleming, Atlanta, Georgia, a native Georgian, is assistant director of the 
Southern Regional Councu, and for eight years has directed the information and publica- 
tions program of the council, an organization dedicated to the improvement of race rela- 
tions in the South. He was a member of the central staff of the “Ashmore Project,” the 
study of biracial education financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education in 
1953. He has contributed articles on southern affairs io various periodicals. 


The Girard College Case: Desegregation and a 
Municipal Trust 


By Muron M. Gorpon 


HEN Stephen Girard, French- 

born Philadelphia merchant and 
banker, died in 1831 he was one of the 
richest, possibly the richest, American 
of his time. Increasingly occupied in 
the latter years of his life with public 
benefaction, Girard left the bulk of his 
estate in trust to the city of Philadel- 
phia for the establishment of a “college” 
for the education and maintenance of 
“poor male white orphans.” ? The will 
specified elaborately the nature of the 
physical plant to be erected and left 
general instructions for the content of 
the curriculum. The first huge Greek- 
revival buildings were finally completed, 
and the College opened its doors in 1848 
and has been in operation ever since, 
providing its scholars with board and 
room, clothing, supervision, and an ele- 
mentary and secondary school education 
up to the maximum age of eighteen. 
The estate has grown in size with the 
passage of the years until in 1955, apart 
from the value of the campus property 
itself, it amounts to over $88,000,000, 
giving Girard College with its current 
enrollment of about 1,100 boys an en- 
dowment greater than that of any col- 
lege or university in the country with 


1 For a judicious, unbowdlerized, and essen- 
tially sympathetic account of Gtrard’s life, see 
Harry Emerson Wildes, Lonely Midas (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943). The au- 
thorized biography is John Bach McMaster, 
The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, 2 vols., 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. 

2 A nineteenth-century court decided that 
under the terms of the will an orphan boy 
was one who had lost his father. See Soohan 
v. City of Philadelphia, 33 Pa. 9 (1859). 
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the exception of Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, and the University of Texas.’ 

Upon Girard’s death, the city of Phila- 
delphia created a special Board of Trus- 
tees to administer the estate; in 1869 
this arrangement was superseded by a 
legislative act which created a Board of 
Directors of City Trusts and trans- 
ferred to it the administration of the 
Girard Estate and other similar trusts. 
This board includes the Mayor and the 
President of City Council, ex officio, 
and twelve other citizens appointed by 
the Board of Judges of the Courts of 
Common Pleas of the County of Phila- 
delphia. 

For over a century, then, the city of 
Philadelphia, through its special boards, 
has administered a trust which is used 
to operate a boarding school and home 
for male orphans, excluding nonwhites. 
Against the background of changing so- 
cial and cultural conceptions of race re- 
lations, the impact of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions against segrega- 
tion in public education,* and the large 
and growing Negro population in Phila- 
delphia (about 20 per cent of a total 
population of over two million’), a 


8 Girard College, however, receives no in- 
come in the form of tuition or payment for 
room and board. Its entire income derives 
from the estate. 

t Segregation in the Pennsylvania public 
schools has been {illegal since 1881. 

5 In the 1950 United States Census of Popu- 
lation, the city of Philadelphia had 2,071,605 
inhabitants of which 376,041, or 18.2 per cent 
were Negroes. A recent estimate by the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission gives the 
1955 population of the city as 2,161,000, and 
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challenge to this policy was predictable. 
Furthermore, Philadelphia had been one 
of the first municipalities to have a 
Fair Employment Practices law, and its 
Home Rule Charter, adopted in 1951 
under the stimulus of new civic enthusi- 
asm, begins with a Preamble which de- 
clares against discrimination on account 
of race, religion, or national origin. The 
charter also set up a Commission on 
Human Relations, which administers the 
fair employment provisions and other 
legal ordinances in the discrimination 
area and has a general mandate to work 
for better group relations in the city. 
Against the background of all these fac- 
tors the challenge to Girard College’s 
racially exclusive admissions policy ma- 
terialized in 1954.6 


THE CASE 


In February 1954, six poor Negro 
orphan boys of the required ages ap- 
plied for admission to Girard College. 
Citing the provisions of the will, the 
Board of Directors of City Trusts re- 
jected their request. In May of that 
year, the Council of the City of Phila- 
delphia, the city’s elective legislative 
body, adopted a resolution requiring 
the City Solicitor to petition the Or- 
phans’ Court of Philadelphia County to 
review the provisions of Girard’s will to 


a Chamber of Commerce study estimates the 
Negro population as 443,300, or 20.5 per cent 
of the total See Economic Bulletin for 
Chamber of Commerce News, October 12, 
1955. 

Ə It is interesting to note that as far back 
as 1891 the City Council had passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the City Solicitor to rule on 
whether “the City of Philadelphia can be 
used to execute acts that discriminate against 
any citizen of Philadelphia on account of 
color.” The City Solicitor ruled that the 
execution of the trust was legal. See Brief in 
Support of Petition of William Ashe Foust 
and Robert Felder for Admission to Girard 
College (1955), pp 21-22, Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia County, No. 10, July Term, 1885. 


determine whether the College should 
now change its admission policy and 
admit Negroes. Subsequently, in Sep- 
tember, Raymond Pace Alexander, a 
member of the City Council, in his ca- 
pacity as a private attorney, filed in the 
Orphans’ Court a petition on behalf of 
the six excluded Negro boys,’ and on 
the same date the City of Philadelphia, 
acting through Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., and the Commission on Human Re- 
lations and represented by the City 
Solicitor, petitioned the court for a cita- 
tion upon the Board of Directors of' 
City Trusts to “show cause” why the 
Negro applicants should not be ad- 
mitted to Girard College. 

In due course the Board of Directors 
of City Trusts filed a contesting an- 
swer. Thus the legal issue was joined, 
curiously enough, not only between a 
private party and an organ of the mu- 
nicipality but also between, on the one 
hand, the City of Philadelphia in the 
capacity of the Mayor and the Com- 
mission on Human Relations, repre- 
sented by the City Solicitor, and, on 
the other, one of the city’s agencies, the 
Board of Directors of City Trusts, rep- 
resented by its appointed counsel. 

The Orphans’ Court assigned the case 
for hearing to Judge Robert V. Bolger, 
who heard oral evidence in March and 
April of 1955. At these hearings a 
number of social scientists testified for 
the petitioners on historical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological issues related to 
the argument. Philadelphia newspapers 
gave generous coverage to these hear- 
ings, keeping the Philadelphia public 
informed on the issues of the case. 
Some time later, oral legal argument 
was heard by Judge Bolger and written 
briefs were presented by the two peti- 
tioners, by the Attorney General of the 


Y For technical reasons, all the petitions and 
briefs in the case were later revised to deal 
with only two of the Negro applicants. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,’ whose 
arguments supported those of the City 
Solicitor, and by the respondent, the 
Board of Directors of City Trusts. 
Earlier, James M. Marsh, attorney, had 
been appointed amicus curiae by the 
court. , 

On July 29, 1955, the Hearing Judge 
handed down a decision in favor of the 
Board of Directors of City Trusts, af- 
firming its action in denying admission 
to the Negro applicants and dismissing 
the petitions. Exceptions to this decision 
were filed by the losing parties. These 
steps automatically assign the case for 
review by the Orphans’ Court en banc. 
In view of the importance of the case, 
it appears likely that, whatever the de- 
cision,® the holding by the entire Or- 
phans’ Court will be taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania and, be- 
cause a constitutional issue based on 
the Fourteenth Amendment is involved, 
there is the further likelihood that the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
ultimately be petitioned to review the 
record, 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CASE 
Apart from the issue of the substan- 


tive relief which is being sought for Ne- , 


gro boys now excluded from admission 
to Girard College, the case has particu- 
lar significance for students of the de- 
segregation process and social scientists 
generally for two reasons: 

First, the final decision in the case 
will undoubtedly establish an important 
precedent for all other cases which do 


8 Girard’s will provides that if the city 
“knowingly and wilfully [sic]” violates his 
provisions, the estate is to go to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. In the event of 
the Commonwealth’s dereliction, the United 
States of America is named as the final legatee 

8 On January 6, 1956, the Orphans’ Court 
en banc unanimously sustained the Hearing 
Judge and dismissed the exceptions The City 
Solicitor announced that he would appeal the 
decision Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 6, 1956. 


now or might in future revolve around 
the same issue: a charitable legacy, left 
in the public trust, with a racially dis- 
criminating provision attending its use 
and operation. In this respect the 
Girard legacy will be running true to 
form, for the series of legal issues which 
it has raised, and the court decisions 
over the past hundred years which have 
respectively settled them, have played 
a classic role in the development of 
this area of jurisprudence in the United 
States. Judge Bolger, in referring, in his 
decision, to the first great nineteenth- 
century case in which a number of Gi- 
rard’s heirs challenged the validity of 
the will and were soundly defeated,’ 
characterized it as one which “probably 
established the basic principles of the 
law of charitable trusts in this coun- 

> 11 

Second, the presence in the case of 
major sociological and psychological 
issues and the liberal use of social sci- 
entists as expert witnesses add an im- 
portant second chapter to the story of 
the participation of the social scientist 
in major litigation, the first being the 
School Segregation Cases recently de- 
cided by the United States Supreme 
Court. The role of social-science ex- 
pert testimony is so recent and so un- 
explored that there is a great need for 
careful study by the social scientist him- 
self of the opportunities, the complexi- 
ties, and the pitfalls in this new and 
glamorous arena which summons his 
services.1? One might add that such 


10 Vidal v., Girard’s Executors, 2 How. 127 
(U. S 1844). No less a personage than 
Daniel Webster argued for the heirs before 
the Supreme Court of the United States—but 
to no avail. 

11 Jn re Estate of Stephen Girard, Deceased 
(July 29, 1955), p. 9, Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia County, No. 10, July Term, 1885 

12 See Kenneth B, Clark, “The Social Sci- 
entist As an Expert Witness in .Civil Rights 
Litigation,” Social Problems, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(June 1953), pp. 5-10; Edmond Cahn, “TJuris- 
prudence,” New York University Law Re- 
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participation also offers the social scien- 
tist the opportunity to examine and ex- 
plore the degree of sophistication with 
which the legal profession uses and 
evaluates his contribution. In short, 
there is an interactive process between 
law and the social sciences beginning to 
take place which bears careful examina- 
tion and appraisal by all the parties 
concerned. 

Let us now examine the principal 
arguments of the contesting parties in 
the Girard litigation. 


ARGUMENT OF THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


The argument of the city of Phila- 
delphia, acting through the Mayor and 
the Commission on Human Relations," 
is essentially five pronged. 


Violation of Fourteenth Amendment 


First, it claims that the administra- 
tion by the Board of Directors of City 
Trusts of a charitable trust containing 
a racially restrictive clause is contrary 
to the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
federal Constitution, which forbids a 
state to deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction “the equal protection of the 
laws.” The City of Philadelphia is a 
legal creation of the Commonwealth 
(state) of Pennsylvania and therefore 
any action by the municipality or any 
of its subdivisions constitutes state ac- 
tion. In the Shelley v. Kraemer case 
of 1948, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that the power of govern- 
ment could not be used to enforce a 
racially restrictive housing covenant. 
Similarly, the Board of Directors of 
City Trusts, an agency of the city, can- 


view, Vol. 30, No. 1 (January 1955), pp. 150- 
69; “The Lawyer’s Role in Modern Society: 
A Round Table,” Journal of Public Law, Vol. 
4, No. 1 (Spring 1955), pp 1-48 

18 Represented by the City Solicitor, Abra- 
ham L. Freedman, and the Deputy to the 
City Solicitor, Harvey Levin. 


not use its governmental powers to en- 
force a privately willed policy of racial 
exclusion, for such action would consti- 
tute state action in violation of the 
equal protection clause. Reference is 
also made to the decree of the Supreme 
Court in the School Segregation Cases. 


Violation of public policy of city, state, 
and federal government 


" Second, the color restriction upon ad- 
mission to Girard College constitutes a 
violation of the public policy of the city, 
the Commonwealth, and the federal gov- 
ernment. The city, in 1955, operates 
under a Home Rule Charter whose Pre- 
amble expresses its aim of providing a 
government “in which all qualified citi- 
zens may participate equally without 
any distinction based on race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin.” Moreover, 
the city has implemented this provision 
in the creation of the Commission on 
Human Relations with its mandate 
for eliminating discriminatory behavior. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has demonstrated its antidiscrimination 
policy by enacting statutes which for- 
bid racial discrimination in many areas: 
public schools, public assistance, public 
contracts, urban redevelopment, public 
housing, public employment, and pub- 
lic accommodations. The policy of the 
United States against racial discrimina- 
tion is revealed in civil rights legisla- 
tion and in the Fourteenth Amendment 
cases culminating in the decision against 
segregation in public education. 


Doctrine of cy pres 


Third, the city points to the legal 
doctrine and precedent which permit 
courts of equity to modify the provi- 
sions of a will while remaining within 
the general framework of the donor’s 
intent. Such action is justified when a 
particular provision of a charitable trust 
has become illegal, impracticable, or im- 
possible, and is accomplished through 
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the equity jurisprudence doctrine of 
cy pres. A number of cases where 
such deviations have been granted by 
court order are cited; interestingly, two 
of them are in the legal history of the 
Girard Estate itself. The Girard will 
had specified that none of its real estate 
should be sold and that it should be 
leased for maximum terms of five years. 
In both of the cases (one in 1868, the 
other in 1950) the Orphans’ Court had 
authorized a change in these adminis- 
trative provisions. Therefore the court 
has power to authorize the deletion of 
_the term “white” from the College’s ad- 
mission policy. 


True intention of Gtrard’s will 


Fourth, the carrying out of the true 
intention of Girard’s will to establish a 
school to endure in perpetuity requires 
recognition of the vast changes that 
have taken place’ since his death in 
the areas of human relations, education, 
and social science, and the removal of 
the color restriction because of these 
changes. Moreover, Girard, specifically, 
had shown in his will a concern for the 
moral quality of the instruction to be 
provided in his college and had in- 
structed that the students be taught 
“the purest principles of morality,” that 
they should learn to “evince benevo- 
lence towards their fellow creatures,” 
and should develop “a pure attachment 
to our republican institutions, and to 
the sacred rights of conscience, as guar- 
anteed by our happy constitutions.” 18 
At the time of his death the lowly status 


14 Literally, “so nearly’-—in other words, 
the doctrine of approximation 

15 Ynterestingly, Girard barred all ministers 
or ecclesiastics “of any sect whatsoever” from 
the College grounds. There is, however, no 
ban on the teaching of religion or religious 
principles, and such teaching is carried on; 
the newest building on the campus is a large 
and handsome chapel; and the boys also at- 
tend services of their choice outside the Col- 
lege. 


of the Negro, slave or free, the fact that 
such education as there was, whether 
public or private, was racially separate, 
the pervasiveness of notions of racial 
superiority and the lack of scientific 
knowledge about race, and the lack of 
public concern for equality of treat- 
ment would have made it natural for 
Girard to have created his college ex- 
clusively for white boys. The subse- 
quent abolition of slavery, the adoption 
of the other Reconstruction amendments, 
the development of public concern for 
equality of treatment, the accumulation 
of scientific knowledge about race and 
racial equality, the desegregation of 
education, and the rise of modern theo- 
ries of good educational practice have 
brought about a state of affairs which 
demand the abolition of the color bar 
in order that Girard’s concern for the 
moral and spiritual quality of the or- 
phans’ education might be effected and 
the College remain abreast of the times. 


Expert witnesses in social science 


It was at this point that expert wit- 
nesses in the social sciences, education, 
and community affairs were introduced 
by the city. E. Sculley Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Graduate Department of 
American Civilization of the University 
of Pennsylvania, described- the culture 
of Girard’s lifetime, concentrating on 
the status of the Negro and the char- 
acteristics of the educational system, 
and outlined the major relevant cul- 
tural changes which have taken place 
since Girard’s death. Ira De A. Reid, 
Chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology at Haverford College, discussed 
the developments in scientific knowl- 
edge about race which postdated Gi- 
rard’s lifetime and described the results 
of recent experimental studies, point- 
ing to the undesirable effects of racial 
isolation on attitudes and behavior in 
intergroup relations, and the advan- , 
tages to be gained by both white and 
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Negro children in eliminating such iso- 
lation. Isidor Chein, Professor of Psy- 
chology at New York University, testi- 
fied further on this latter point and 
affirmed the importance of group mem- 
berships and equal-status relationships 
in shaping attitudes and behavior in 
human relations. Gilbert F. White, 
President of Haverford College, de- 
scribed present-day practices and pre- 
ferred policies in higher education on 
the segregation issue, citing resolutions 
by organizations of professional educa- 
tors endorsing racial integration in the 
schools. Alice V. Keliher, Professor 
of Education at New York University, 
testified on the importance of nonseg- 
regated education for the development 
of unprejudiced attitudes in children. 
George Schermer, Executive Director of 
the city’s Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, described the general benefits to 
the city of Philadelphia to be derived 
from eliminating the color bar at Gi- 
rard College, stressing the undesirable 
symbolic effect on the community of 
the present policy. Maurice B. Fagan, 
Director of the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission, a private agency, also em- 
phasized in his testimony the desir- 
ability for community morale of elimi- 
nating the color bar in an institution 
administered by the city. 


Color restriction of secondary import 


The city’s fifth contention, derived 
from a general analysis of the provisions 
of the will, is that the color restriction 
is secondary in import to Girard’s de- 
sire to have the College administered 
as a public rather than a private trust. 
The conclusion, then, derived from the 
application of law to the deductions 
from the principal claims enumerated 
above, is that since the two provisions 
(the color restriction and the public 
trust) cannot legally be carried out 
simultaneously, the dominant purpose 
must prevail: the city must be retained 
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as the trustee of the College and the 
color bar must be removed. Thus the 
city’s principal intent is not that the 
College should pass from its hands but 
that it should remain as a municipal 
trust with the color bar to admission 
eliminated.?° 


ARGUMENT OF THE Boarp or Dr- 
RECTORS oF Ciry TRUSTS 


The argument of the rebuttal in testi- 
mony and of the Brief of the Board of 
Directors of City Trusts Y may be con- 
sidered directed at three areas of dis- 
pute: (1) the specific constitutional and 
legislative provisions and accumulated 
judicial decisions as they bear on the 
case, which we may refer to as the 
“legal” issues; (2)‘the matter of “pub- 
lic policy”; and (3) the social science 
(including educational and ‘commu- 
nity”) testimony which had been pre- 
sented by the petitioners. 


Legal issues 


The very specific, clear, and precise 
nature of the directions of Girard’s will, 
including the color restriction, was 4s- 
serted, and the legislation and massive 
judicial history which have firmly. sup- 
ported the validity of the trust and the 
city of Philadelphia’s right to administer 
it were reviewed in detail. On the con- 
stitutional issue, two arguments were 
made: (1) That a charitable trust, if 
valid, becomes a “vested” property 
right which is not subject to the retro- 
active force of legislation passed subse- . 
quent to its effectuation. Constitutional 
provisions operate “prospectively” rather 


18 The arguments submitted in the Brief of 
Attorney Alexander for William Ashe Foust 
and Robert Felder, the two applicants for 
admission, and that of the Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are 
essentially similar to those of the city Alex- 
ander adds the considerations of tax exemp- 
tion and the Charter of the United Nations. 

17 Represented by its Solicitor, Joseph P. 
Gaffney. 
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than “retrospectively,” unless specifically 
worded to the contrary. The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is prospective and was 
passed subsequent to the probation of 
Girard’s will and is therefore not appli- 
cable to the disposition of the Girard 
Estate. (2) That the City of Philadel- 
phia, a municipal corporation, acts in a 
triple capacity: public or governmental, 
when it exercises ordinary governmental 
functions; proprietary or municipal, as 
when it operates a public utility; and 
fiduciary, when it administers a trust. 
It is only when acting in the first ca- 
pacity—public or governmental—that it 
is acting as an agent of the state and 
thus carrying on state action. The 
Philadelphia Home Rule Charter specifi- 
cally exempts the Board of Directors of 
City Trusts from its provisions. ‘Thus 
the administration of the trust is not 
state action and not subject to restric- 
tions on state action. 

The doctrine of cy pres is considered 
inapplicable to the present case because 
Girard’s fundamental intent, as distinct 
from the administrative provisions he 
inserted to fulfill his fundamental in- 
tent, included the racial restriction and 
because it has not become impossible, 
impractical, or illegal to continue the 
College with the present restriction. 


Public policy 


Previous judicial decisions are cited to 
support the claim that public policy 
does not extend beyond specific consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions and ju- 
dicial decisions which deal with the issue 
at hand. Thus the burden of proof is 
thrown upon the city to find specific 
provisions which forbid the administra- 
tion of the*trust as constituted at pres- 
ent, and the adducing of antidiscrimi- 
natory legislation in other areas is, by 
implication, deemed irrelevant. 
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Social science testimony 


The Board attempted frst to have the 
social science testimony stricken from 
the record as irrelevant and immaterial. 
This move failing, Counsel for the 
Board cross-examined the expert wit- 
nesses and presented several rebuttal 
witnesses for testimony pertinent to the 
issues raised. Its chief witnesses in this 
area were Merle M. Odgers, former 
President of Girard College and Presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, E. New- 
bold Cooper, then Vice-President and 
now President of Girard College, and 
John A. Diemand, a former student at 
the College, President of the Insurance 
Company of North America and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of City 
Trusts. The bulk of their testimony 
brought out that students at Girard 
College, though they have no Negroes 
as fellow pupils, meet them in athletic 
contests, interscholastic events, and 
community affairs, that Negro visitors 
are invited to the College to speak, that 
good interracial and intercultural princi- 
ples are stressed in the educational cur- 
riculum and the achievements and rights 
of all races taught, and that Girard stu- 
dents go to their own family homes fre- 
quently on week ends and vacations 
(including the long summer recess) and 
have there the same opportunities as 
other boys for interracial contacts. 

This testimony also brought out that 
Girard College was well regarded with 
reference to the quality of its graduates 
and had produced many outstanding 
members of the community. Further, 
it was claimed that the students and 
alumni of the College are no more ra- 
cially prejudiced than the community at 
large and, if anything, are less preju- 
diced as a result of the quality of the 
education which they receive. Thus the 
testimony of the social-scientist wit- 
nessés is characterized as “opinion evi- 
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dence” which does not deal directly with 
the situation at Girard College and is 
controverted by the facts that have 
been presented by the school’s adminis- 
trators and one of its prominent gradu- 
ates who has been in close touch with 
the school for many years. 


' COURT DECISION 


The Hearing Judge of the Orphans’ 
Court ruled in favor of most of the ‘ar- 
guments presented by the Board of Di- 
rectors of City Trusts. On the consti- 
tutional issue, the court supported the 
theory of the separation of municipal 
powers which declares that the city, 
acting in a fiduciary capacity to ad- 
minister a trust, is engaging in individ- 
ual rather than state action. Thus the 
Fourteenth Amendment is not being vio- 
lated. Girard College is declared to be 
a private institution, and this is con- 
strued as a part of the primary intent 
of the donor, with the provision for mu- 
nipical administration of the trust sim- 
ply means to an end, namely, perpetual 
operation of the College. “Public pol- 
icy” is interpreted in the objectively 
narrow manner, and since the court 
finds no constitutional provision, legis- 
lative act, or court decision violated by 
the restrictive clause, the operation of 
the trust is held not to offend public 
policy. 

Changes in cultural conditions are 
ruled to be not sufficient by themselves 
to admit modification of the provisions 
of a will by means of the doctrine of 
cy pres. ‘The necessity for such a 
change must have a direct relation to 
the testator’s purpose: “Such a purpose 
must have failed in one way or an- 
other.” 18 In this case, such failure has 
been alleged in the testimony that desir- 
able educational practices which Girard 
intended cannot be carried out when 


18 Jy ve Estate of Stephen Girard, Deceased 


(July 29, 1955), p. 40, Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia County, No. 10, July Term, 1885. 


Negroes are not admitted to the College. 
However, the court held that the social 
science evidence on this point is un- 
convincing, since it is “opposed by 
countervailing factual and credible sub- 
jective experience testimony” dealing 
with the “exemplary records of citizen- 
ship” ?® possessed by the graduates of 
the College, with the nature of the cur- 
riculum, and with the opportunities for 
association with Negro boys outside the 
classroom. Thus it is ruled that “the 
present policy of nonintegration is not 
inherently harmful to either the stu- 
dents at the College or to the public 
at large,” 7° and the educational policy 
of the trust has not “failed.” 


SOCIAL Scrence ISSUES 


An evaluation of the role and recep- 
tion of social science evidence in this 
case must inevitably pose the question: 
What is the nature of the relationship 
of generalizations about human behav- 
jor, derived from an accumulation of 
experimental evidence, to specific situa- 
tions which appear to fall within the 
area of the generalization but have not 
themselves been empirically examined? 
The generalization that the “social situ- 
ation” influences behavior and attitudes, 
or, at a slightly lower level of generality, 
that a situation of racial integration, 
under conditions of equal-status contact, 
is one favorable to the development of 
amicable racial relationships and atti- 
tudes, now has a respectable, though by 
no means definitive, history of experi- 
mental verification. Is this to be dis- 
missed as mere “opinion” and of no 
weight in the evaluation of an empirical 
situation which bears some resemblance, 
at least, to the conditions of the gener- 
alization? It would seem, rather, that 
the question becomes one of careful de- 
lineation of the variables present in the 


19 [bid , p. 27. 
20 Ibid., p. 43. 
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experimental situation and a careful 
comparison with the variables discern- 
ible in the case under review. In the 
Girard College example, racial isolation 
in the classroom and the dormitory is 
countered by an educational program 
positively oriented to intergroup rela- 
tions and some contact with Negroes 
outside the classroom and dormitory. 
Is the presence of these variables suf- 
ficient to destroy the experimentally de- 
rived relationship between isolation and 
prejudice? Deductively, the question 
must be posed in this way. Inductively 
it can be decided only by further ex- 
perimental study. 

In the second place, how much scien- 
tific validity can be attributed to gen- 
eral reputational opinion of the quality 
of a body of people whose numbers run 
into the thousands, in the absence of a 
careful empirical study based on scien- 
tific principles of sampling? It is well 
known that negative instances are easily 
forgotten or frequently disappear from 
general public knowledge. The fact 
that Girard College has produced many 
outstanding citizens and doubtless many 
more of average attainment and posi- 
tion in the community is in no way in 
question. But if scientific principles of 
induction are to be observed, in a court 


of law where large issues are at stake, 
great care must be exercised not to over- 
weight evidence about large numbers of 
people which has not been obtained by 
standard sampling methods. 

Finally, important variables in the 
present case are changing with each 
passing day. The world into which 
Girard College students of a generation 
or more ago stepped upon graduation is 
a far different one from that of today, 
which in turn will differ from that of 
tomorrow. As racially segregated pat- 
terns continue to crumble and topple 
under the impact of changes in custom, 
scientific knowledge, and standards of 
what constitutes morally right behavior, 
the criteria and the conditions of suc- 
cessful adjustment in the community 
themselves undergo continual modifica- 
tion. Moreover, a racially segregated 
school situated in the heart of a north- 
ern metropolis, regardless of the excel- 
lence of its program in other respects, 
will itself come to be regarded with in- 
creasing curiosity and negative affect. 
Under these conditions, it would seem 
premature to conclude that the general 
beneficent intent of Stephen Girard can 
be securely attained by the retention of 
the racial restriction on admission to 
his college. 
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Policies and Practices of Discrimination Commissions 


By ELMER A. CARTER 


T was in the spring of 1945, when the 

war to preserve democracy was draw- 
ing to a close, that the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, created by 
Executive Order 8802 of President 
Roosevelt on June 25, 1941, to end dis- 
crimination in defense industries because 


of race, creed, and color, received its 


death blow. The first significant inter- 
vention of the federal government in dis- 
crimination in employment came to an 
official end the following year, but ac- 
tually it was destroyed by the savage 
eloquence of Democratic senatorial lead- 
ers on the floor of the Senate during de- 
bate on its proposed appropriation for 
the fiscal year. 1945-46. With deliberate 
intent the budget of the Committee, 
already reeling from repeated attacks, 
was cut by the Congress so that only 
skeletal operation was possible and its 
final demise inevitable. 

Discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, religion, and national an- 
cestry has been experienced to some 
_ degree by segments of the American 
population throughout our history. The 
Trish Catholic was compelled to endure 
contemptuous treatment in his search 
for employment following the great 
Irish migrations and years afterward; 
- the Italian, the Slav, the Pole, the 
Scandinavian, and the Magyar have, in 
their turn, had to face resistance to their 
efforts to gain a foothold in- American 
commerce and industry and to acquire 
skills’ which would ensure adequate in- 
come and the opportunity of acquiring 
a competence. But discrimination 
against the Negro has dwarfed its 
manifestation against any other racial 
or national group. He is the perfect 
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example of what has been termed dy- 
namic causation. Caught in a vicious ` 
circle, he is at once the victim and the 
excuse for racial discrimination. The 
identity of color of the subject group 
with that of the dominant majority has 
served to ameliorate and soften and fi- 
nally to overcome in large measure the 
handicaps and restrictions which served 
to deprive other groups of their share 
in the nation’s economy. Color differ- 
ence, the slave tradition, and fear of 
the competition of Negro workers are 
the principal links in the chain which 
has bound the Negro to the periphery 
of American industrial development and 
condemned the great majority to a 
standard of living measurably lower 
than that of most of his fellow citizens. 

Mounting agitation, increasing in vol- 
ume and bitterness and culminating in 
a threat of a march of blacks on Wash- 
ington, finally wrung the executive order 
from the reluctant hands of the Presi- 
dent. The entrance of the federal gov- 
ernment as an active participant in the 
struggle against discrimination gave that 
struggle new impetus and a new dimen- 
sion. By the Presidential order the 
struggle was lifted out of the context 
of social welfare and became identified 
with the historic struggle for civil rights. 

Intimations of the increased respon- 
sibility which the national government 
might assume were apparent in the 
earlier provisions for a minimum allo- 
cation of wages to Negro workmen in 
contracts for building construction.* 
There can be no question that the ex- 

1 Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor—A Na- 


tional Problem (New York: Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1946), p. 11. 
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ecutive order of President Roosevelt was 
a powerful stimulant to the Negro’s 
loyalty during World War II. Nor can 
it be doubted that the work of the 
FEPC allayed heightening racial ten- 
sions. Its total record, judged by the 
conditions it faced—inadequate staff, 


entrenched prejudices, calculated indif-. 


ference in high places—-was impressive 
if not spectacular.? 

With the collapse of the FEPC, mo- 
mentary despair gripped those who had 
hoped and fought for its retention. 
They could anticipate no other conse- 
quence Save a reversion to the conditions 
which had characterized the treatment 
of the Negro in American industry prior 
to the Presidential action. They en- 
visioned widespread disturbances and 
racial resentment as the nation returned 
to peacetime economy. ‘These appre- 
hensions had sound bases in history, 
in the events following the close of 
World War I when the phrase “last to 
be hired and first to be fired” received, 
with few exceptions, dramatic, nation- 
wide, and cruel confirmation in the great 
industrial centers of America where Ne- 
groes, by reason of defense requirements, 
had gained an uncertain foothold in 
industry. 

The brief and limited assumption by 
the federal government of the responsi- 
bility for dealing with racial discrimi- 
nafion in industry marked the begin- 
ning of the third phase of the struggle 
to bring the Negro within the compass 
of the American democracy. The first 
phase of this struggle was climaxed by 
the issuance of the Emancipation Proc- 
Iamation of President Lincoln ending 
chattel slavery, a strategic measure 
dictated by the waning fortunes of the 
Union armies in the field. The second 
phase was, undoubtedly, the enactment 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments, which formally 


2 Malcolm Ross, AN Manner of Men (New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948), pp. 257-60. 


ended the system of slave labor and 
clothed the new freedmen with the 
sanctity of citizenship. The third 
phase, the outline of which began to 
emerge with President Roosevelt’s ex- 
ecutive order, seemed to be aborted 
when Congress refused to cast into per- 
manent mold a government-supported 
agency charged with the responsibility 
of ending discrimination in employment 
and thus left the Negro still hobbled in 
the labor market. As victory over na- 
zism and fascism neared, all the signs 
pointed to the probability that the 
struggle of the Negro in America to 
become a first-class citizen had suffered 
a major setback in the field of employ- 
ment by congressional rejection of a 
permanent FEPC. 


First STATE FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
Practices Law 


But the movement to end discrimi- 
nation in employment by government 
action initiated by the executive order 
was not to be halted by the defeat of 
the efforts to give permanence to the 
FEPC. Almost unnoticed at the time 
in the heat of the fierce conflict raging 
on the floor of the House and the Sen- 
ate was the shift of the terrain of the 
major struggle from the national con- 
gress to the state legislatures. While 
the FEPC was being done to death 
in Washington, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York signed the first 
so-called fair employment practices law 
ever enacted in America. This law, 
known as the Ives-Quinn Bill, was a bi- 
partisan measure sponsored in the New 
York State Assembly by Irving M. Ives, 
Republican majority leader of the As- 
sembly, and in the Senate by the late 
Elmer F. Quinn, Democrat, minority 
leader of the Senate. There was no 
equivocation in the language of this 
statute, the preamble of which declared: 


It shall be deemed an exercise of the po- 
lice power of the state for the protection of 
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the public welfare, health and peace of the 
people of this state, and in fulfillment of 
the provisions of the constitution of this 
state concerning civil rights; and the legis- 
lature hereby finds and declares that prac- 
tices of discrimination against any of its 
inhabitants because of race, creed, color or 
national origin are a matter of state con- 
cem, that such discrimination threatens 
not only the rights and proper privileges of 
its inhabizants but menaces the institutions 
and foundation of a free democratic state. 
A state agency is hereby created with 
power to eliminate and prevent discrimina- 
tion in employment, in places of public ac- 
commodation, resort or amusement and in 
publicly-assisted housing accommodations 
because of race, creed, color or national 
origin, and to take other actions against 
discrimination because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, as herein provided; and 
the commission established hereunder 1s 
hereby given general jurisdiction and power 
for such purposes.’ 


Most of the arguments which were so 
fervidiy advanced against the creation 
of a permanent FEPC during the de- 
bate in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives were advanced in Al- 
bany during the debates on the Ives- 
Quinn Bill in the New York State Leg- 
islature. Only the appeal to the deities 
of white supremacy was lacking. Some 
of these arguments may still be heard 
when consideration is being given to 
laws against discrimination in the vari- 
ous states, but time and experience have 
shorn them of any validity which they 
might once have possessed. One in par- 
ticular dies hard, the belief that Negroes 
and whites cannot and will not work 
together without friction, despite the 
mass of evidence to the contrary docu- 
mented before the first Fair Employ- 
ment Practice laws were passed. It 
would be difficult to imagine more com- 
plete refutation of this presumption than 

8 The law was amended in 1952 to include 
places of public accommodation, resort, or 


amusement and in 1955 to include publicly 
assisted housing. 


is presented in hundreds of commercial 
and industrial plants ten years after the 
enactment of the laws against discrimi- 
nation in public and private employment 
throughout the nation. 

There was ample precedent for this 
course of action in New York State and 
in the other states which swiftly fol- 
lowed. Legislative measures directed 
against discrimination had been enacted 
in New York since 1909 and in several 
other states even earlier. Before Execu- 
tive Order 8802 was promulgated, New 
York had acted against discrimination 
in war industries. Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman had appointed a committee on 
Discrimination in Employment within 
the New York Council of Defense, later 
changed to the New York State War 
Council. This committee, empowered 
to investigate and prevent discrimina- 
tion in defense industries because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 
made investigations of discriminatory 
practices and cited cases to the Indus- 
trial Commissioner charged with the 
enfor‘ement of the laws against dis- 
crimination in employment. 


FEP LAWS IN OTHER STATES 
AND CITIES 


Following the enactment of the New 
York law (called the Law Against Dis- 
crimination) in the spring of 1945, simi- 
lar laws, patterned in part on the New 
York law, were enacted in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Wis- 
consin; as this article is written laws 
creating agencies to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment have been enacted 
in sixteen states and thirty-six cities. 
The form which this legislation assumed 
was in part, at least, shaped by the 
experiences and results which attended 
the efforts on the national level of the 
FEPC and on the local level of the 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Employment of the New York Council 
of Defense and, in part, by the mem- 
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ory of the fate of the prohibition amend- 
ment. The laws in the cities and states 
vary in many aspects, but there is one 
factor common to all, namely, primary 
reliance on the potential of conciliation 
and persuasion and conference to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

When one considers the character and 
extent of the practice of discrimination 
in America, particularly racial and color 
discrimination, it would appear that re- 
liance on such inconclusive procedures 
was an evidence of uncertainty and 
timidity in approaching the problem. 
It was pointed out by skeptics that there 
had been no lack of effort to end dis- 
crimination through persuasion. Pri- 
vate agencies had for many years ex- 
erted every method of persuasion to 
achieve some relaxation of discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in industry. 
Armed only with this power, the Na- 
tional Urban League and its branches, 
with directing boards of outstanding 
citizens of both races, had knocked at 
the gates of American industry for three 
decades, achieving only sporadic success 
and this confined largely to the unskilled 
and semiskilled areas of employment, on 
isolated sectors of the industrial front. 
Certainly the history of the Negro in 
America provided justification for doubt 
as to the ultimate efficacy of this proce- 
dure in times of peace. For, after all, 
no fundamental change in the Negro’s 
status in America has ever occurred save 
in the midst of war or in its wake. The 
threat of national disaster has levered 
the Negro’s destiny in America. Re- 
assuring answers to these misgivings 
were contained in the reports of the 
FEPC and the Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Employment of the New 
York State War Council. But bright as 
was the record of their accomplishments, 
it was the consensus of those who had 
intimate knowledge of their operation 


that a law without sanctions or provi- 
sion for plenary procedures against dis- 
crimination must be ineffectual. As a 
result, the first law against discrimi- 
nation in employment combined in its 
provisions the obligation to conciliate 
where possible and the power to compel 
where conciliation failed. This provi- 
sion in one form or another is contained 
in the laws of at least twelve of the 
sixteen states. 


SANCTIONS AND COMPLIANCE 


Resort to sanctions in those states 
and cities where they may be invoked 
has been exceedingly rare. Agencies 
charged with the administration of FEP 
Jaws were at the outset hesitant to seek 
compliance by force. Extraordinary ef- 
forts to achieve elimination of unlawful 
discriminatory practices through the 
conciliation process have characterized 
the history of all FEP laws in existence. 
This approach has been largely respon- 
sible for the decline in active organized 
opposition to FEP legislation in those 
states which have had some experience 
in its administration. Enthusiastic sup- 
port of this legislation, as a matter of 
fact, has come from individuals and or- 
ganizations which once bitterly opposed 
the law.‘ Any other approach, emphasis 
on compulsion, swift citation to public 
hearing, would unquestionably have 
inspired renewed opposition and the 
search for vexatious legal barriers to 
hamper its administration. 

It has long been recognized that the 
“preliminary attempt at understanding 
and conciliation” is an indispensable 

4 For example, the following: “I am one of 
those who Was against the Anti-Discrimination 
Law when it was first introduced and worked 
hard to prevent its passage. Now after six 
years of operation, particularly as it is so ably 
enforced, I find that our fears have not been 
realized, but much more genuine progress has 
been achieved ’—Statement by M. D. Griffith, 


Executive Vice President, New York Board of 
Trade, December 5; 1951. 
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part of the process of ending discrimi- 
nation. The conclusion of the Tempo- 
rary Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion of New York State that “the great 
majority of the complaints can and will 
be satisfactorily settled on the threshold 
by conference, persuasion and concilia- 
tion . . . has been borne out by the 
record of all the states which have anti- 
discrimination laws. 

The effort to conciliate depends on a 
finding of probable cause to credit the 
allegation in a complaint charging dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Discrimination now is rarely overt and 
seldom if ever admitted. The circum- 
stances out of which a complaint arises 
are usually susceptible to more than a 
single interpretation. More often than 
not recognition of the syndrome of racial 
and religious prejudice, apart from the 
specific allegation, is necessary to reach 
a determination of “probable cause.” 
The effectiveness of the conciliation pro- 
cedure depends upon the discovery of 
the focus of infection as well as its ex- 
tent. Is the source of discrimination in 
the attitudes of management based on 
apprehensions and fears of consumer re- 
sistance or employee antipathies? Does 
discrimination emerge as complete ex- 
clusion, limited or quota employment, or 
segregated employment on the basis of 
race or color or creed or national origin? 

Discrimination is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon and it assumes many forms. 
The framers of the law were aware of 
this, and the legislative injunction to the 
New York commission, which is implicit 
in the laws of all the cities and states, 
is not merely to eliminate but also to 
prevent discrimination in employment. 
The preventive aspect, which after all 
must be the ultimate measure of suc- 
cess, has been and is the goal of all the 
agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of state FEP laws. It is with this 
in view that the method of approach to 


complaints has been developed, embrac- 
ing, aS a rule, examination of hiring 
policies and employment patterns of re- 
spondents beyond the employment cate- 
gory specified in a complaint and in- 
cluding in the terms of conciliation, 
where probable cause is found, sweeping 
measures affecting the whole employ- 
ment process—recruitment and the 
sources of recruitment, interrogations on 
employment application blanks (which 
have been subject to rulings by an ad- 
ministrative agency or, as in some sta- 
tutes, set forth in the law*), and meth- 
ods of evaluation for promotion or dis- 
missal; and where membership in labor 
unions is in question, the history of the 
organization in terms of the industry 
and the conditions which prevail in the 
labor market. 


INTERPRETATION OF N. Y. FEPC Law 


At the outset there were misconcep- 
tions in New York State of the provi- 
sions of the New York law and the in- 
terpretation which would govern com- 
mission action. The misconceptions 
were shared by those whom the law was 
designed to benefit, the victims of dis- 
crimination, as well as those who might 
be charged with discrimination. Under- 
standing of the law by respondent and 
complainant is a prerequisite of suc- 
cessful conciliation. The conciliation 
agreements rest on certain fundamental 
assumptions: 


Quota employment, token employment, in 
fact any type of exclusion in any job cate- 
gory because of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin, as well as discrimination in 
terms, conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment, constitutes an unlawful employment 
practice unless based on a bona fide occu- 
pational qualification. ... 


5 Provisions dealing with lawful and unlaw- 
ful pre-employment inquiries are included in 
the statutes in Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New Memco, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 
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The law, however, is not retroactive. It 
does not require the discharge of existing 
employees to provide work opportunities 
for minority group representatives previ- 
ously rejected, nor does it require em- 
ployers to create unnecessary jobs merely 
to afford such opportunities to minority 
groups. The goals of the commission are, 
therefore, necessarily prospective. It is not 
concerned with the specifications which an 
employer may find necessary to secure 
satisfactory job performance except that 
such specifications shall not, directly or in- 
directly, be discriminatory. It requires 
that these job specifications be applied 
equally to all applicants regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. Visible 
progress under the law is thus dependent 
on the rate of job turnover, new job op- 
portunities, the availability of qualified mi- 
nority group applicants, and their ability to 
excel in open competition on an equal basis 
with all other applicants,’ 


The New York commission has been 
forced to face an insistent challenge to 
these rulings on the grounds that the 
above interpretation will require a cen- 
tury, if literally applied, to bring about 
actual integration. It has been urged 
that even quota employment might pro- 
vide the opening wedge. The New York 
commission has taken the position that 
quota employment is in itself the recog- 
nition and acceptance of difference, of 
inferior status; that the immediate gain 
is transitory; that the minimum invari- 
ably becomes the maximum; that it does 
not serve to end discriminatory practices 
but merely to channel them.’ 


THE CONCILIATION PROCESS 


The conciliation process affords the 
employer respondent charged with dis- 


crimination an opportunity to bring his 


ë Henry Spitz, “Patterns of Conciliation 
Under the New York State Law Against Dis- 
crimination,” New York Law Journal, Vol. 
125, No. 68 (April -9, 1951), p 1268. 

T Quota employment is banned by express 
provision in the laws of Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. 


hiring practices and methods into com- 
pliance with the law without stigma and 
without shock. It provides the indif- 
ferent employer respondent, who is anx- 
ious as to the possible reactions of other 
employees or union members to the in- 
troduction of Negroes, with convenient 
insulation. He can hide behind the 
cryptic pronouncement, “It’s the law.” 
Another factor of vital importance in 
the success that has attended the at- 
tempts to eliminate discrimination 
through conference and conciliation has 
been the opportunity the conference 
affords to examine the rationale of 
discrimination and dissect the myth 
and the rumor. More than might be 
imagined, one can sense in every con- 
ference the soundness of what Gunnar 
Myrdal observed: 


The importance of the inculcation of the 
general principles of democracy in the 
American people which has been going on 
for so many generations should not be 
under-rated. It is true that practical and 
specific issues are often avoided in a rather 
opportunistic way, so as not to disturb the 
conscience of the white people. The fact 
that ignorance and unconcernedness are so 
opportune means, of course, that additional 
popular education along more concrete lines 
will meet tremendous emotional resistance. 
But this resistance is not insurmountable. 
People are also bent upon rationality. 
Their allegiance to the ideals of the Ameri- 
can Creed is strong and is held consciously.® 


Successful conciliation comprehends 
the elimination of the unlawful employ- 
ment practice complained of and, more, 
that steps shall be taken to prevent its 
recurrence and to assure equality of 
opportunity on all levels of employment. 
In every conference of conciliation there 
is the appeal, subtle or otherwise, to the 
fundamental ideals of the American 
creed. The response to this appeal is 


8 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), p. 384. 
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one of the bright spots in the records 
of this legislation. 

The terms of conciliation are designed 
to give a respondent employer an oppor- 
tunity to make the transition from a 
policy of discrimination in employment 
to that of nondiscrimination in an or- 
derly fashion and to inaugurate this new 
policy in such a manner that it becomes 
a part of the normal employment pro- 
cedure. An employer against whom a 
finding of probable cause has been 
made routinely in New York State and 
in all the other states is asked, within 
the framework of the laws, to restore 
the complainant’s lost civil right® by 
employment immediately or on the oc- 
casion of the first vacancy, if he is 
‘found to be fitted by training and ex- 
perience for the job in question, or that 
he be compensated for loss of earnings 
due to discrimination (where this is 
permissible) or both. As a rule the 
respondent, when an employer, is re- 
quired to see to it (a) that its officers 
charged with the responsibility of hiring 
shall be advised that nondiscrimination 
on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin is the policy of the re- 
spondent for every category of employ- 
ment in the usual manner that directives 
are given to officers, with a copy to be 
sent to the commission; (b) that em- 
ployment agencies or other sources of 
recruitment of personnel utilized by the 
respondent employer shall be instructed 
that in making referrals to the respond- 
ent no consideration shall be given to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
There are other terms of conciliation, 
depending upon the particular situation 
revealed by the investigation. They 
may comprehend distribution of commis- 

® The right to work is declared to be a civil 
right in Kansas, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Oregon Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. In Massachu- 
setts the right to work is “hereby declared to 
be a right and privilege of the inhabitants of 
the Commonwealth.” 


sion literature to employees—pamphlets 
and brochures on the law—and elimina- 
tion of certain questions on employment 
application blanks pertaining to race, 
creed, color, or national origin. In ad- 
dition to the strict terms of conciliation 
involving the disposition of a verified 
complaint, recommendations of a pre- 
ventive nature may be made, such as 
broadening the base of recruitment of 
personnel by the inclusion of non-fee- 
charging agencies, widening the range of 
high schools and colleges utilized in per- 
sonnel recruitment to give heterogeneity 
in terms of race, creed, and color to the 
applicants among whom the employer 
will select future employees.*° 


Reviews OF EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


The commission tests and examines 
the effectiveness of the conciliation 
agreements by regular review of hiring 
policy and employment pattern in those 
establishments which have consented to 
carry out the terms of the agreements. 
Where no probable cause has been found 
to credit the specific allegation in a com- 
plaint alleging discrimination but where 
the general employment pattern or the 
history of employment is such as to 
warrant the inference of discrimination, 
respondents are urged to take steps to 
prevent discrimination. A commissioner 
had occasion to write an air transport 
company the following letter after he 
had dismissed a complaint charging dis- 
crimination because of creed: 


You will recall that in our conference I 
pointed out to you that the total absence 
of any Negroes from any clerical positions 
in this company, while not conclusive as to 
a discriminatory policy in itself, is so con- 
trary to the experience of the commission 
where honest effort has been made of com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law as 


10 Such agencies might include the National 
Urban League, the Federation Employment 
Service, and high schools with a high incidence 
of Negro enrollment. 
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to raise serious question as to the hiring 
practices. This would hold equally true 
where there is a total absence of any young 
Negro women ever to be employed as stew- 
ardesses or hostesses. 

I wish to request that you instruct all 
individuals charged with any phase of the 
hiring process that discrimination because 
of race, or color, or creed, or national ori- 
gin is in violation of the Law Against Dis- 
crimination of the State of New York, and, 

further, that it is the intention of the com- 
“pany to comply with the Law Against Dis- 
crimination. 


During a review of the case some 
months later, respondent’s personnel di- 
rector reported that a Negro girl had 
been hired as a reservation clerk in its 
Buffalo office and that she seemed happy 
with her position as well as popular with 
her fellow workers. A second review 
inquiry in 1954 revealed that although 
business was slow, two Negro girls were 
employed in the New York main office, 
one as a typist, the other as a clerk. 
On a third review in 1955, the respond- 


ent reported that it had taken steps to‘ 


obtain. applicants of minority groups; 
that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the 
Urban League had been requested to 
refer qualified applicants and that they 
had been so doing. Jobs as reservation 
agents in the New York offices had been 
offered to a Negro man and a Negro 
girl, although only the former was able 
-to accept. 

A recent review of the pattern of em- 
ployment of one of the great banking 
institutions, the First National City 
Bank of New York, which prior to 
the law had Negroes employed in only 
the messenger category and there a 
very small number, indicates that there 
were approximately 171 Negroes em- 
ployed in the main office and in the 


11 No probable cause was found to credit the 
allegation in a verified complaint filed against 
this respondent, 


various branches in the following cate- 
gories of employment: assistant section 
heads, senior clerks, junior clerks, book- 
keepers, head bookkeepers, tellers, ste- 
nographers, typists, clerk-typists, adding 
machine operators, IBM operators, file 
clerks, messengers, and messenger- 
guards. The same pattern obtains at 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and many 
other financial institutions. A similar 
picture has been found on review in 
scores of establishments which formerly 
employed Negroes, if at all, in no po- 
sitions above the menial or custodial 
level. 

This in itself is not proof of com- 
plete absence of resistance to the em- 
ployment of Negroes, but it cannot be 
dismissed as token employment even if 
the total number of employees is up- 
ward of ten thousand. Its significance 
lies in the fact that the wall which kept 
Negroes out has been breached and ad- 
vance has been made in the removal 
of social and psychological barriers to 
promotion. The problem of promotion, 
of elevation to supervisory posts, must 
be faced once discrimination has been 
eliminated at the first level. The re- 
sults attendant upon this step have not 
justified the widespread apprehension of 
disaffection on the part of white per- 
sonnel that was anticipated by a sub- 
stantial segment of management. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE CONFERENCES 


The complaint procedure has its limi- 
tations. The person aggrieved by an 
alleged unlawful employment practice 
very often is reluctant to seek legal re- 
dress. Fear of reprisal, risk of being 
tagged a troublemaker, act as deter- 
rents to the urge to file a verified com- 
plaint charging discrimination. The 
complaint technique has been buttressed 
by the industrial conference to which 
leading figures in a given industry are 
invited to discuss and to recommend 
steps for more far-reaching compliance 
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with the law. Results of these confer- 
ences have in some instances exceeded 
the expectations of the sponsoring com- 
mission. One cannot depreciate the in- 
fluence which individual business lead- 
ers may exert on their associates in their 
own or in related fields In Philadel- 
phia it has been reported that this ap- 
proach has achieved significant exten- 
sion of employment opportunities for 
groups hitherto excluded’ from certain 
industrial plants. In New York the 
communications council, composed of 
the leaders in the communications in- 
dustry (American Cable and Radio Cor- 
poration, New York Telephone Com- 
pany, RCA Communications, Inc., and 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany), published and distributed an at- 
tractive brochure which has unquestion- 
ably been of tremendous value in de- 
veloping receptive attitudes on the part 
of employees and stimulating affirma- 
tive action toward compliance in other 
business areas. 


Televiston 


The educational possibilities of tele- 
vision present a continuous and some- 
times a disturbing challenge. How pow- 
erful an instrument television may be- 
come-in shaping attitudes and reducing 
racial antipathies and religious intoler- 
ance no one really knows, but few will 
question its potential. It is, perhaps, 
the most important segment of the -en- 
tertainment industry. The field is one 
in which discrimination may be sensed 
but not easily proved, and in such an 
area the conference method provides the 
most effective approach. It was at the 
instance of the Coordinating Council 
for Negro Performers that the New 
York commission scheduled a confer- 
ence of the representatives of the great 
advertising agencies and the television 
and radio networks in order to examine 
the conditions of employment which pre- 
vailed in the industry. For a number 


of years alleged discrimination against 
the Negro performer has been a subject 
which has provoked considerable com- 
ment and resentment. To cope with 
this situation all the great labor or- 
ganizations in the entertainment indus- 
try have created permanent committees 
against discrimination. Until the com- 
mission-sponsored conference was held, 
two assumptions were more or less ac- 
cepted to explain this discrimination: 
that there were natural limitations to 
the number of roles in which a Negro 
could be used; and that advertisers of 
products did not dare hazard the risk 
of disapproval of Southern audiences by 
the use of Negroes in other than tradi- 
tional roles. 

Spokesmen for the Negro performers 
charged that Negroes were systemati- 
cally excluded from television programs 
except for so-called Negro roles which 
were in many instances totally unreal- 
istic. If a person from another planet 
were forced to get his knowledge of the 
City of New York from the television 
screen, they maintained, he would prob- 
ably conclude that the only Negroes in 
the metropolitan area were prize fight- 
ers or domestics. In all areas of human 
activity, it was pointed out by repre- 
sentatives of the Coordinating Council 
for Negro Performers, Negroes weré apt 
to be seen: in hospitals as nurses and 
sometimes as physicians and surgeons, 
in police courts as-prisoners or officers, 
in railroad stations and air terminals as’ 
passengers as well as porters, in sub- 
ways as motormen and guards, as spec- 
tators at sports events or lining the 
avenue watching parades. In short, 
they were a part of that vast multitude 
known as New Yorkers. But in the 
projection of these areas on the tele- 
vision screen, Negroes were rarely seen 
in the ordinary familiar occupations and 
activities. 

Representatives of both the advertis- 
ing agencies and the networks conceded 
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that without violating artistic stand- 
ards it would be possible to cast Ne- 
groes in a number of parts which would 
not carry the connotation of Negro 
roles. But more revealing was the un- 
challenged assertion that there had 
been no substantial disapproval by 
Southern audiences or viewers of pro- 
grams in which Negroes were cast in 
other than those roles which reflected 
the slave tradition. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the powerful pull 
of habit rather than deliberate intent is 
responsible for the failure to afford Ne- 
gro performers a greater chance in tele- 
vision and radio. ‘There is reason to 
believe that the pledges of the confer- 
ence participants to remedy by affirma- 
tive action a situation which all present 
agreed was regrettable has been hon- 
ored in a manner that deserves com- 
mendation. 

The most enduring education is that 
which is part of the warp and woof of 
daily living. Acceptance of the Negro 
in office, in shop and factory, has been 
made more difficult by the fact that for 
the most part the Negro lives in a dif- 
ferent world, leads an existence apart 
from his fellows. One of the great ob- 
jectives in any educational program to 
end discrimination is to reduce the 
shock of difference by portraying the 
Negro as just another citizen in those 
activities in which his fellow citizens 
participate. 


FEP—Facrors In Success 


One cannot discount certain other 
factors which must be considered in 
any appraisal of the effectiveness of the 
New York law or indeed of any of the 
laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment which have been enacted in the 
last decade. Full employment, an ex- 
panding industrial plant, and a tight 
labor market have, no doubt, served to 
facilitate the administration of these 
laws. Change of employment policy is 
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not too difficult of accomplishment in 
the face of pressing need for help. A 
low unemployment level has been a 
vital force in the expanding opportuni- 
ties of Negroes in industry. There 
seems to be universal agreement that 
there has been a significant change in 
.the opportunities for employment among 
Negroes and striking alteration in the 
pattern of employment in the State of 
New York since the effective date of 
the law. This is, likewise, the verdict 
in most of the other states and in many 
of the cities which have passed FEP 
legislation. There is a paucity of sta- 
tistical data to support this opinion. 
But visual observation and case mate- 
rial in the files of the New York State 
commission and other agencies, private 
as well as public, as to the incidence of 
Negro employment in communications, 
in large and small industrial units, in 
the field of insurance, in banking, and 
in newly developed electronics—where 
Negroes were conspicuously absent prior 
to the enactment of the law—will tend 
to support this view. Although not so 
visible or apparent, there is reason to 
believe that resistance to the employ- 
ment of adherents of the Jewish faith 
in certain commercial and industrial 
areas has, likewise, steadily declined. 

Because of the success which has 
marked the conciliation process in 
meeting discrimination in employment 
and the results obtained through per- 
suasion, there has been a tendency to 
conclude that the final elimination of 
discrimination can be achieved by this 
means alone. It has been suggested 
that the meager number of cases which 
have been noticed for hearing by the 
various commissions is proof of the con- 
tention that education without compul- 
sion is sufficient in the long run to in- 
duce an orderly abandonment of dis- 
criminatory practices.4* But the power 


12 During the period that the various state 
FEP laws have been in operation a total of 
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of compulsion is an important element 
in attaining compliance. The factors 
noted above—a tight labor market, ex- 
panding economy, the inclination under 
urging to reconcile individual practice 
with the tenets of the American creed 
—have contributed mightily to the 
readiness of those charged with dis- 
crimination to move, under the direc- 
tion of the commission and similar ad- 
ministrative agencies, toward compliance 
with the provisions of the law. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that 
bigotry, long-held prejudices, deeply in- 
grained habits of thought always yield 
readily to mere argument, especially 
when concession requires embarking on 
a course of action which may be at 
variance with that hallowed by tradi- 
tion and custom. The fact that the 
alternative to acceptance of the terms 
of conciliation is a hearing in which 
hiring policy and employment patterns, 
racial and religious attitudes, will be 
subjected to public gaze plays a signifi- 
cant part in stimulating compliance. 
And the power to invoke sanctions, to 
issue a cease and desist order enforce- 
able in the courts against those who 
would defy the law, acts as a powerful 
deterrent to all save a very few. There 
is grave doubt whether the conciliation 
process would obtain comparable re- 
sults in a period of rising unemploy- 
ment if the administrative agency were 
stripped of its powers of invoking sanc- 
tions. 

There are, of course, individuals who 
flout the law and have no intention of 
complying with its provisions. There 
are areas of employment where discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race and color 
and sometimes religion appears to be 
flagrant and where compulsion seems to 
be the only method which can secure 


SS ee ee N 
18 hearings has been held: 3 in Connecticut, 2 
in Massachusetts, 6 in New Jersey, 4 in New 
York, and 1 each in New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. 
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even a gesture toward compliance. Ef- 
fective methods to bring these areas into 
compliance in the absence of verified 
complaints and in the absence of a la- 
bor market where requisite skills are 
available is one of the continuing prob- 
lems of the commissions. 


CASES INVOLVING ORGANIZED LABOR 


Discrimination by segments of organ- 
ized labor, particularly in those repre- 
senting skilled crafts, has long been one 
of the recognizable phenomena of the 
American labor movement and, there- 
fore, of great concern to framers of 
FEP legislation. Slight progress has 
been made in changing discriminatory 
employment on railways—exclusive at- 
its worst, segregated at its best. The 
great railway brotherhoods have ren- 
dered perfunctory acknowledgment of 
the existence of the laws by making 
the racial clauses in their constitutipns 
inoperative in the states with laws 
against discrimination in employment. 
Grudgingly Negroes have been admitted 
into chapters of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.2 In Oregon the 
Industrial Commissioner, after public 
hearing, issued a cease and desist order 
against one of the lodges of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen which had 
been charged with refusal to admit 
three Negroes to membership. 


Court support in Connecticut 


A case in Connecticut arose out of 
the attempt of two Negroes to be ad- 
mitted to membership in Local 35 of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, American Federation of 
Labor. When denied admission to the 
union as apprentices, these men filed 
complaints with the Connecticut Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, the body which 


18 New York commission, after complaints 
filed against the J. F. McGrath Lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Tratnmmen and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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- administers the Connecticut law against 
discrimination, charging that they had 
been refused membership in the union 
because of their race, in violation of 
the law. After investigation of the 
charges, the Connecticut commission 
found reasonable cause to credit the 
allegations in the complaints that the 
complainants were denied membership 
in the union because of their race and 
color. Following the finding of the 
commission, efforts to effect a concilia- 
tion were initiated but they resulted in 
failure. 

The case was then noticed for public 
hearing and later, in accordance with the 
statute, the hearing was held before 
three hearing commissioners. Thirty 
witnesses were examined during the 
course of the hearing. The position of 
the State of Connecticut in regard to 
certain contentions of the respondent 
union is worthy of special notice. As to 
the-union’s contention that the limita- 
tion on membership to sons and rela- 
tives of present members affected Ne- 
gro and white alike, the hearing com- 
missioners declared that nonetheless this 
constituted “an absolute and continu- 
ing ban on Negro applicants since there 
was not and never had been a Negro 
member of the union.” At the conclu- 
sion of the hearing an order was issued 
to the respondent union to cease and 
“desist from excluding complainants to 
full membership. 

The respondent union appealed the 
decision of the hearing tribunal to the 
Superior Court of Connecticut. The 
appeal was dismissed and the order of 
the hearing tribunal affirmed. In no 
way dismayed, the respondent union 
appealed from the decision of the Su- 
perior Court to the Supreme Court of 
Errors, the highest court in the state. 
In a unanimous opinion this high court 
held that the lower court had not 
erred in sustaining the hearing tribunal. 
Later, the court was to hold the union 


in contempt and to fine that organiza- 
tion $2,000. In its decision the Superior 
Court commented as follows: 


It is material to consider that the order has 
its source in the efforts of the people of 
this state through a duly constituted au- 
thority to eliminate from labor relationship 
the virus of race discrimination. 


A segregated union integrated by con- 
ciliation 

Where the conciliation process failed 
in this case and the law and the find- 
ing of the Connecticut commission were 
challenged in the courts, in an impor- 
tant case involving another form of his- 
toric discrimination by labor organiza- 
tions (the segregated union in the same 
craft, based on race and color) success 
attended the efforts of conciliation. 
Without going into its genesis, which 
can be paralleled in other phases of 
American life, it now is generally rec- 
ognized as an unfortunate survival of 
the custom of racial repression of the 
early labor movement. It is basically 
a repudiation of the democratic prin- 
ciple; at its worst it is likewise a be- 
trayal of the historic aims of organized 
labor. The New York commission was 
called upon to face this situation when 
the president and a member of the the- 
atrical stage employees auxiliary Local 
No. 1-A of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, AFL, filed 
verified complaints against the presi- 
dent of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of the - 
United States and Canada, AFL, and 
the president of the Theatrical Protec- 


14 Internationa] Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local 35 v. Commission on Civil 
Rights of the State of Connecticut, Superior 
Court, Hartford County, Files No. 90351 and 
90352, Memorandum of decision in action for 
contempt, filed March 26, 1954. 
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tive Union, Local No. 1 of the IATSE 
and MPMO of the United States and 
Canada, AFL, in which they charged 
among other things: the maintenance of 
Local No. 1-A as an auxiliary, segre- 
gated local; limitation of Local No. 1 
to white persons only; restriction of 
work opportunities of Local No. 1-A to 
a limited number of theaters; and dep- 
rivation of collective bargaining rights 
of members of Local No. 1-A. 

After an investigation of the com- 
plaints, the investigating commissioner 
made a finding of probable cause to 
credit the enumerated allegations in the 
complaints: 


Local No. 1-A is an auxiliary union which, 
despite the fortuitous presence of several 
white individuals, was expressly organized 
to segregate Negroes who by pressure and 
agitation had secured employment in those 
theatres located in heavily populated Negro 
districts. The history of its organization 
renders this conclusion inescapable and the 
limitation of its activities confirms it. 


Upon the finding of probable cause 
there ensued the conferences of concilia- 
tion and persuasion between the in- 
vestigating commissioner and the off- 
cers and executive committee members 
of the respondent union. The terms of 
conciliation were (1) that the members 
of Local No. 1-A should, as of April 1, 
1955, be admitted to membership in 
Local No. 1 without discrimination in 
any form and with the same rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities then ac- 
corded members of Local No. 1; and 
(2) that the details of the transfer 
should be’submitted to the Commission 
Against Discrimination for its approval. 
The respondent union, Local No. 1, ac- 
cepted the terms of conciliation and 
“at a regular meeting of its membership 
the thirty members of Local No. 1-A 
were balloted upon for acceptance into 
membership in Local No. 1 and a unani- 
mous vote cast in their favor.” 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


It is the tremendous confidence in the 
efficacy of the conciliation process as 
exemplified by the progress in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in employment that 
has led to the amendment of several 
FEP laws to extend their jurisdiction 
to cover discrimination in placés of 
public accommodation, resort, or amuse- 
ment. 

Between 1949 and 1955 laws in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts were amended 
to encompass discrimination in areas of 
public accommodation and in publicly 
assisted housing. It was held by many - 
of those who were acquainted with so- 
cial and economic conditions of racial 
discrimination that the conciliation pro- 
cedures as developed in the field of em- 
ployment might well be expected to 
achieve. similar results in eliminating 
discrimination in places of public ac- 
commodation, resort, and amusement. 
Civil rights statutes providing civil and 
criminal procedures, honored more in 
the breach, had progressively ceased to 
be utilized by the victims of discrimi- 
nation. The reasons are not difficult to 
apprehend: the burden of proof placed 
on the victim, the difficulty in winning 
civil action (particularly in small towns 
where the offense is not deemed too 
serious), the probability of lengthy liti- 
gation and the uncertainty of the re- 
sult, the habitual lack of zeal of county 
attorneys in initiating criminal action." 

The procedures of administration in 
this area are identical with those used 
in cases of discrimination in the field of 
employment. On a finding of probable 
cause to credit the allegation in the 
complaint, the effort follows to elimi- 
nate the unlawful discrimination com- 
plained of by conference, conciliation, 


15 Morroe Berger, Equality by Statute (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 
111. 


” 
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and persuasion. The terms of concilia- 
tion here of necessity must be domi- 
nated by the preventive motif. The 
administrative agency created originally 
to end discrimination in employment-is 
not empowered to Impose fines, assess 
‘damages, inflict punishment, or in any 
way usurp the-judicial function. Nor 
is this its role. What the administra- 
tive agency attempts to do is to bring 
about a voluntary abandonment of dis- 
criminatory practices on the part of 
the respondent. There have been in- 
stances where a request for refund of 
money legitimately expended for trans- 
portation to accommodations which were 
refused because of race and color of the 
complainants was included in the terms 
of conciliation, but the occasions for 
even this financial recompense have been 
rare. Where conciliation efforts fail, the 
complaint is noticed for public hearing 
and the commission is empowered to 
issue a cease and desist order and to 
require affirmative action which com- 
prehends extension of full, equal, un- 
segregated accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges to all persons. 

As might be expected, the barber shop 
and beauty parlor, the swimming pool, 
the motel, tavern, and grill, the resort 
hotel, have been the source of most 
complaints in this field. Where the 
club as a place of accommodation which 
is in its nature distinctly private ends 
and the place of public accommodation 
begins has been a question which has 
precipitated the most bitterly fought 
legal battle in the New York commis- 
sion’s history, with the final outcome 
still in doubt.?® 

Discrimination in this sphere has its 
base in the fear that Negro customers 

18 The Castle Hill Beach Club was declared 
by the commission to be a place of public ac- 
commodation. After public hearing a cease 
and desist order was {ssued. Upon judicial 
review the commission was sustained in the 


New York State Supreme Court The case is 
now before the Appellate Division. 


will drive away business rather than 
in actual racial or religious antipathy. 
There can be little question that the 
lifting of economic inequalities by the 
steady widening of employment oppor- 
tunity has induced weakening of racial 
barriers along the whole front. Coupled 
with this has been the increasing im- 
portance of the Negro vote, which is 
the object of special solicitude on the 
part of political leaders sensitive to the 
causes of racial resentment which might 
be reflected at the polls and -to the 
steadily increasing number of Negroes 
who occupy important and responsible 
positions in departments and agencies 
of government-~city, state, and federal. 


Enp Propuct ... INTEGRATION 


Although there has been no precise 
measurement of the change that has © 
taken place, that there has been con- 
siderable change in the past ten years 
in the attitudes and practices of hotels, 
restaurants, and taverns in New York 
and in the other states with FEP laws 
is the consensus of opinion among Ne- 
groes and whites in a position to know. 
It is common now for the Negro col- 
lege fraternities and sororities and some 
of the professional women’s clubs to 
hold their parties amid the magnificence 
and luxury of the great hotels This 
change cannot be attributed wholly to 
the FEP laws against discrimination. 
Their extended jurisdiction is of recent 
origin, but FEP legislation has a cumu- 
lative effect on discrimination in every 
area. 

One-third of the states in the United ` 
States now have FEP laws designed to 
end discrimination in employment. It 
would seem that the fears, the appre- 
hensions and anxieties, always present 
whenever proposals for such legislation 
are discussed, have begun to subside. 
The results achieved in eliminating and 
preventing discrimination without indus- 
trial shock, without acceleration of ra- 
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cial antipathy, in those states which 
have enacted this legislation have, un- 
doubtedly, contributed to the creation 
of a favorable public opinion without 
which the adoption of these laws by 
other states would have been infinitely 
retarded. In this respect it would be 
difficult to measure the immense influ- 
ence which has been wielded by pri- 
vately supported educational and civic 
organizations.” Through study and re- 
search they have been able to meet con- 
jecture with facts and they have been 
able to banish the racial myths and 
stereotypes which sustain discrimina- 
tion. They have dramatized the shame- 
ful contradiction between the ideals of 
democracy and its practice. They have 
aroused their constituencies to the evils 
of racial segregation and religious in- 
tolerance. 

But the struggle is not over when the 
legislation is enacted. The most im- 
portant sector in the conflict is on the 
job—in the shop, in the laboratory, in 
the factory, in the office. White work- 
ers and Negro workers will finally write 
the story of discrimination in employ- 
ment, its swift end or a prolonged and 
fruitless struggle. Organized labor is 
playing an increasingly important role 
in preparing the way for integration. 
Antidiscrimination committees are a 
commonplace in, scores of local labor 
organizations, and extensive educational 
programs to indoctrinate the member- 
ship in the dangers of discrimination 
have been sponsored and conducted by 
not a few labor organizations. The ra- 
tionalization that discriminatory policy 
is based on the attitude of the workers 
is being riddled. The merger of the 
two great wings of the American labor 

17 These would include such organizations as 
the National Urban League, the NAACP, the 
Catholic Interracial Council, the American 
Jewish Congress, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith, and the American Friends Service 
Committee, 


movement has in it the possibility and 
opportunity, if seized now, of wiping out 
this encumbrance to the attainment of 
real democracy in America. 


FEDERAL COMMITTEES ON 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


After the dissolution of the federal 
FEPC in 1946, repeated efforts to re~ 
vive it were to meet with failure, but 
the concept of federal intervention in 
the problems of discrimination in em- 
ployment was not abandoned. Re- 
entry of the federal government in the 
struggle against discrimination came in 
1951 with the creation of the Commit- 
tee on Government Contract Compli- 
ance by executive order of President 
Truman. In every government contract 
there is a clause which specifically for- 
bids discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. But 


-observance of this phase of the con- 


tract had not been subject to the same 
scrutiny as other phases of the contract 
by the contracting agency of the federal 
government. The Committee was cre- 
ated to examine and study compliance 
procedures with a view to strengthening 
them and to bringing about more wide- 
spread compliance with the terms of 
the contract. 

In 1953 this committee was abol- 
ished by the executive order of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which established the 
new President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is the Vice-President of the 
United States, and the prestige of this 
high office graces its deliberations and 
directives. In the light of the fearful 
predictions of disaster made in the Con- 
gress whenever a bill has been intro- 
duced to create a federal agency em- 
powered to eliminate and prevent dis- 
crimination because of race and color, 
it is interesting to read the press re- 
ports of the October 25, 1955, Confer- 
ence on Equal Job Opportunity which 


pe 
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was sponsored by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. At this 
conference, attended by fifty-five busi- 
ness and industrial leaders of America 
whose firms employ 15 per cent of all 
workers and produce 15 per cent of all 
goods: 


. confidence was expressed that the 
elimination and prevention of discrimina- 
tion in employment against Negroes, South 
as well as North, East, and West, was a 
goal within reach. Success, so it was re- 
ported, has attended efforts to integrate 
Negroes in a number of industries “in the 
Deep South.” 


Major business leaders reported that 
“the fears that many concerns hadin 
putting non-discriminatory policies in 
force, particularly in the South, have 
proved not to be justified.” “It has 
not been necessary in any instance up 
to now,” Vice-President Nixon is re- 
ported to have said, “for the govern- 
ment to exercise its power to cancel a 
contract with a firm for non-compliance 
with the anti-discrimination clause that 
is in every government contract.” There 
was this modification, “We feel that we 
have made substantial progress and we 
still have a long way to go.” 18 


18 Earl Mazo in the New York Herald 
Tribune, October 26, 1955. 


LEGISLATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


There is reason to believe that IMi- 
nois, Ohio, and possibly Missouri will 
enact FEP legislation in the not too 
distant future. No expectancy for simi- 
lar action on the part of southern states 
exists anywhere. The situation in race 
relations in the Deep South is one of 
tense equilibrium. The South is in 
transition from a dominant agricultural 
economy to an industrial economy, but 
the change has not been completed. In- 
tegration in the market is a necessary 
condition before such legislation, even 
if enacted, can hope for success. 

The contemporary experience of the 
states which have enacted FEP legisla- 
tion, the possibilities revealed by even 
limited federal action, demolish all the 
arguments that discrimination cannot 
be effectively dealt with by law. The 
experience of great industries in the 
South would indicate that economic 
pressures sometimes can achieve the 
same end. But this does not obviate 
the need for law. For it is unthink- 
able that in the light of present world 
conditions the elimination of this waste- 
ful and indefensible practice should be 
left to the onset of national crises or 
the vagaries of chance. 


” 


Elmer A. Carter, New York City, was appointed a member of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination in 1945 and is now serving as Commisstoner of that 
body. In 1935 he was appointed to the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council and 
in 1938 he became a member of the Board of Appeals of Unemployment Insurance. He 
was formerly editor of Opportunity—Journal of Negro Life. 


Integration in the Armed Services 


By James C. Evans and Davip A. Lang, Jr. 


HE feature article, “The U. S. Ne- 

gro, 1953: A decade of progress 
...y, in the May 11, 1953, issue of 
Time asserted, “The biggest single blow 
against segregation in the U. S. has been 
struck by the armed forces.” Similarly, 
the New York Times of February 14, 
1954, called the Armed Forces racial 
integration “one of the biggest stories 
of the twentieth century. Per se it war- 
rants no lesser description.” Elsewhere 
the observation has been made that one 
of the most significant aspects of the 
achievements of our forces in the Ko- 
rean conflict was the validation, in the 
field and under fire, of the racial inte- 
gration program through which co-op- 
eration and cohesion were at last sub- 
stituted for conflict and confusion. 

As late as 1941 a War Department 
spokesman, addressing Negro newspaper 
representatives at a conference on the 
problem of racial segregation, held in 
the Munitions Building in Washington 
on December 8, stated the position that 
had governed policy since 1914 and that 
was to continue at least through 1944 
and probably longer: 


The Army did not create the problem. ... 
Military order, fiat or dicta will not change 
these viewpoints [in support of racial seg- 
regation]. The Army .. . cannot be made 
the means of engendering conflict among 
the mass of the people because’ of a stand 
with respect to Negroes which is not com- 
patible with the position attained by the 
Negro in civilian life. This principle must 
necessarily govern the Army not only with 
[respect to] this subject of contention but 
with respect to [any] other dogma, be it 
religious, political or economic. The Army 
is not a sociological laboratory; to be ef- 
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fective it must be organized and trained 
according to principles which will insure 
success. .. t 


Nevertheless, the years between 1941 
and 1953 saw a change in the racial 
policies and practices of the armed 
services that was so nearly a transfor- 
mation that it evoked statements of 
genuine surprise and sometimes enthusi- 
asm from those concerned with advances 
in human relations. Increasingly, as 
the press carried summaries of such ad- 
vances, it gave priority to the continu- 
ing success of the integration program 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. One recent summary 
said: 


Historians agreed that the three most mo- 
mentous events of the Golden Decade 
[1945—55] were: (1) The Supreme Court 
decision banning segregation in the schools; 
(2) the abolition of segregation in the 
Armed Forces; and (3) the decisions in- 
valdating subterfuges that kept Negroes 
from voting ın the South.? 


Earlier a United States Senator char- 
acterized Armed Forces integration as 
“the first truly effective step that has 
been made in implementing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” ® 

The military establishment, in effect, 
executed an “about face,” discarded the 
markers so long and supposedly so 
firmly established, and set out in a new 
direction. In so doing, with the pri- 
mary objective of improving military 

1 Official release to the press. 

2 Ebony, November 1955, p 135. 

8 Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Jacket of 


Lee Nichols, Breakthrough on the Color 
Front, New York: Random House, 1954. 
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efficiency and strengthening national de- 
fense, it took cognizance of the pres- 
sures engendered by the nation’s urge 
toward justice and equity for all citi- 
zens in uniform, by the world-wide de- 
ployment of our forces, and by the 
United States position of leadership in 
a world in which attitudes and practices 
with respect to race and color were be- 
coming more and more significant. 

It is the purpose of this account to 
trace the outlines of this development, 
pointing out both its accomplishments 
and its limitations, as a basis of analy- 
sis and possibly of application. 


Historical backgrounds 


There is clear evidence that Negroes 
served widely, without being segregated, 
in the nation’s early fighting forces. 
They served in the French and Indian 
Wars, and when Washington took “com- 
mand of the Continental Army, Ne- 
groes were already in the ranks of the 
revolutionary militias which constituted 
that Army.” 4 It is difficult to deter- 
mine the total number of Negroes in 
the Revolutionary Army, for many of 
the state rolls carry no designation of 
race. They served, however, princi- 
pally in the ranks, along with other pa- 


triots, and the separate Negro company 


did not appear until near the end of 
the conflict. 

Moreover, “the Revolutionary Navy 
had a larger proportion of Negroes than 
the Army. . . . Negro pilots, because of 
their intimate knowledge of coastal wa- 
ters, were in demand... .?” 5 Another 
record reads: 


In 1816 I was surgeon of the Java under 
Commodore [sic] Perry The white and 
Negro seamen messed together. About one 
in six or eight were Negroes. ... There 
seems to have been an entire absence of 


4 Army Service Forces Manual M-5, Leader- 
ship and the Negro Soldier (October 1944), 
p. 74. 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 


prejudice against the blacks as shipmates 
among the crew... .® 


Despite the patriotic service of Ne- 
groes in all the wars from the founding 
of the Republic, the separate Negro 
unit, with all its inherent limitations, 
almost always with white officers, was 
destined to become the established pat- 
tern for decades. Moreover, the Negro 
citizen had to fight to maintain his right 
to a place in the fighting forces. Fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the 24th and 
25th Infantry and 9th and 10th Cavalry 
Regiments were maintained as Regular 
Army units pursuant to a statute of 
1866 which provided that “the enlisted 
men of two regiments of Infantry [and] 
. . . the enlisted men of two regiments 
of Cavalry shall be colored men.” The 
authorization of these four units, which 
later achieved distinguished records, 
served to prevent total exclusion of Ne- 
groes from the regular forces. The rec- 
ord of the separate units fittingly drew 
to a close with the 24th Infantry Regi- 
ment achieving, at Yechon, the first de- 
cisive American victory of the Korean 
conflict. 

At the beginning of World War I 
Negro officers in the Regular Army 
numbered three line officers and three 
chaplains. There were possibly five 
hundred Negro Reserve and National 
Guard officers, but few were in the 
grade of major or higher. 

Procedures for overcoming this short- 
age in the face of officer requirements 
for the expanding forces were, to some 
degree, a forerunner of the program of 
integration that was to follow a decade 
later. In World War I a separate offi- 
cer candidate school for Negroes had 
been established. In World War I, 
however, both white and Negro person- 
nel, upon qualifying, were trained in 


€ Dennis D. Nelson, The Integration of the 
Negro into the U. S. Navy (New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Young, 1951), p. 4. 
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the same officer candidate schools. In 
1942 Judge William H. Hastie, then the 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, 
wrote in THE ANNALS:” 


. . . Negro officer candidates are attending 
classes and participating in field exercises 
with other outstanding young Americans of 
every race and religion from every part of 
the country. These soldiers have been and 
are a living demonstration that ability and 
leadership are not racial characteristics. It 
is to be remembered that many of their 
classmates have never had an opportunity 
to work with or even to observe Negroes 
equipped by training and experience to 
compete with them on a basis of equality.” 


During World War I also there were 
limited efforts at various times to im- 
prove the internal co-ordination of Army 
effort by lessening the impact upon Ne- 
gro troops of regulations and practices 
enforcing racial segregation. Among 
them was the issuance by the Army, in 
1944, of Army Service Forces Manual 
M-5, Leadership and the Negro Soldier, 
designed “to provide the main substance 
for a course of ten periods of instruc- 
tion in schools for officers.” Although 
not presuming to anticipate change in 
the established pattern of segregation, 
this document was in many respects a 
forthright statement of advanced prin- 
ciples that foreshadowed’ change. 


PosTWAR PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


Following World War II a step of 
great significance was taken when the 
Gillem Board submitted, in November 
1945, the report of its study, “The 
Utilization of Negro Manpower in the 
Postwar Army.” Based on experiences 
of the war, this report led to the an- 


nouncement in 1946 of a policy which 


assured the Negro citizen of a continu- 
ing place in the Army; established a 
numerical ratio based on that in the 
civilian population; abolished the “‘all- 
Negro” division; authorized the group- 


T Vol. 223 (September 1942), p. 59. 


ing of Negro units and white units of 
smaller size into composite organiza- 
tions; and for the first time took the 
position that, in the event of another 
major war, all personnel assignments 
should be made without regard to race. 
Perhaps of even greater significance, 
this study, in the light of the subse- 
quent necessity for large military forces 
deployed world-wide, led to a revealing 
and a re-evaluation of all policy posi- 
tions concerning the utilization of Ne- 
gro manpower during both peace and 
wal. 

Subsequent attention, increasingly af- 
firmative, led to the establishment, by 
Executive Order 9981, dated July 26, 
1948, of the Fahy committee, which 
was charged with the responsibility of 
examining all existing Armed Forces 
regulations and practices, with a view 
of putting into effect an announced na- 
tional policy of “equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin.” 

This committee inquired into the po- 
sition, long held by military planning 
staffs, “that (1) Negroes do not have 
the education and skills to perform effi- 
ciently in the more technical military 
occupations, and (2) Negroes must be 
utilized, with few exceptions, in segre- 
gated units.” It “believed the assump- 
tion that equality of treatment and op- 
portunity would impair efficiency, was 
of doubtful validity” and after extended 
study and hearings it “found, in- fact, 
that inequality had contributed to in- 
efficiency.” The committee was ‘‘con- 
vinced that a policy of equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity ... [would] 
strengthen the nation.” * 

The report of this committee, made 


8 President’s Committee on Equality of 


_ Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed 


Services, Freedom to Serve (Washington, 
D C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1950), pp. 11, 67. 
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in 1950 and entitled Freedom to Serve, 
provided the philosophy and the work- 
ing basis for the program of racial inte- 
gration, with no restrictions as to racial 
quotas, that has advanced with signif- 
cant success in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 


IMPLEMENTING PoLicy 


There follow now brief accounts of 
action taken and results effected as 
the services have moved to implement 
policy directives on racial integration. 


Integrated units 


As an item of general impact, June 
30, 1954, was eventually agreed upon 
as the time limit for the dissolution of 
all-Negro units in the Forces. The 
program proceeded even ahead of sched- 
ule, so that on that date answers to the 
often-asked question about the number 
of Negro units remaining had come to 
beh matter of definition. There are no 
longer any all-Negro units in any of the 
services proper, though some exceptions 
are found in civilian components, prin- 
cipally a number of school and college 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units. 
Integrated activities include organiza- 
tion, assignment, training, billeting, 
mess, supervised recreation, and all 
other unit operations. 


Removal of racial quotas 


Contrary to some predictions, re- 
moval of racial quotas and other re- 
strictions has not resulted in any dis- 
turbing imbalance of the ratio of Negro 
personnel to white personnel. In a 
positive direction, the abolition of ra- 
cial quotas for service school selection 
and subsequent training and assignment 
has more than doubled the number of 
Negro officers and enlisted personnel at- 
tending such schools. Significant evi- 
dence is given, moreover, by the table 
indicating percentages of Negro person- 
nel in the total personnel of the various 
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services, in 1949 and 1954. The tabu- 
lation ° is of more than usual value þe- 
cause the current position in the De- 
partment of Defense toward eliminating 


All racial statistics will make future 


compilation of such comparative data 
practically impossible. 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES IN THE PERSONNEL 
OF THE ARMED FORCES, BY SERVICES, 
Jury 1, 1949, anD Jury 1, 1954 


July 1,1949 July 1, 1954 


Army Officers .... . .. 18 2.97 
Army Enlisted Men ... 124 13.7 
Navy Officers ...... .. 00 0.1 
Navy Enlisted Men ... 4.7 3.6 
Air Force Officers ..... 0.6 Ir, 
Air Force Enlisted Men 5. 86 
Marine Corps Officers .. 0.0 0.1 
Marine Corps Enliste 

Men «964. ves ee | 6.5 


Assignment according to merit 


Racial integration in the Armed Forces 
has given Negro personnel the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate skill and ability 
without limitations imposed by race. 
Furthermore it has released all person- 
nel from numerous useless limitations 
centering around race. While the pro- 
gram has perhaps bèn under way for 
too short a time to bring about com- 
plete equity, Negroes are in responsible 
and important staff and field assign- 
ments on a fully integrated basis. 
Moreover, no unusual difficulties such 
as had been anticipated in some quar- 
ters have arisen out of the assumption 
of the command function by Negro offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers. In 
the Air Force one Negro officer is on 
active duty in ‘the grade of brigadier 
general. In both the Army and the Air 
Force the promotion of more Negroes 
to that grade in the not-too-distant 


9 Integration in the Armed Services: Prog- 
ress Report, prepared by the office of James 
C. Evans, Civilian Assistant, Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Washington, D. C. 
January 1955), p. 4. 
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future is indicated Advancement of 
qualified Negroes throughout the hier- 
archy increasingly becomes routine. 


Navy recruit training 


In the Navy the concentration of Ne- 
gro personnel in the stewards branch 
has been traditional. A significant step 
toward change was taken when the De- 
partment of the Navy announced on 
March 1, 1954, that separate recruit- 
ment of stewards was being abolished. 
The effect of this change in policy was 
‘to give all seaman recruits an equal op- 
portunity to qualify for service in any 
of the Navy’s specialty groups at the 
end of recruit training. The racial con- 
centration in the stewards branch was 
not immediately dissolved under the 
new program, but Negro recruits are 
now assured of the same opportunity as 
that of all other recruits to seek their 
branch of service on the basis of recruit 
orientation, testing, and training. 


The Marine Corps 


A tradition of 167 years was broken 
when the United States Marine Corps 
accepted Negroes in 1942. The total 
inclusion approached twenty thousand 
before the end of World War II. After 
baptism of fire on Saipan, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps an- 
nounced, “The Negro Marines are no 
longer on trial. They are Marines, 
period.” 1° 

Service records of individuals and of 
units facilitated another departure from 
tradition in implementing the integra- 
tion policy. This, when promulgated, 
proceeded without incident on the same 
timetable as the other services. 


Air Force technical training 

The Air Force accumulated consider- 
able experience in integration as a re- 
sult of a policy decision made in con- 


10 Jean Byers, “A Study of the Negro in 
Military Service” (unpublished, 1947), p. 253 


nection with Air Force training con- 
tracts with schools in states with racial 
segregation laws. The policy statement 
read: 


The Air Force will let contracts for tech- 
nical training in civilian schools in accord- 
ance with the effectiveness of the service 
that the school can render to the Air Force. 
When airmen are to be sent to schools in 


- States having statutes requiring segrega- 


tion, Negro airmen will be given the op- 
tion of not going if they choose. In that 
event, the Negro airman will be sent to a 
school which can accept both white and 
Negro airmen. 


Schools for dependents 


Without any formal directive, in a 
number of states several schools for de- 
pendents, located on government prop- 
erty, had been operating for some time, 
without incident, on a racially integrated 
basis. As the question of integration in 
public schools received widespread at- 
tention, it was determined as a matter 
of policy that with the beginning of the 
1953 fall term all such schools operated 
by the military on military posts and 
stations would be organized and con- 
ducted on an integrated basis. This 
policy was carried out on schedule. 

Policy concerning schools located on 
military installations but operated by lo- 
cal educational agencies was announced 
on January 12, 1954, when the Secre- 
tary of Defense directed “that the op- 
eration of all school facilities located 
on military installations shall be con- 
ducted without segregation on the basis 
of race or color,” regardless of other 
considerations. He stipulated that this 
policy would be put into effect “as soon 
as practicable, and under no circum- 
stances later than September 1, 1955.” 
It will be noted that the United States 
Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation in public schools followed four 
months after the announcement of the 
Secretary of Defense. At the present 
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time all such schools are fully inte- 
grated, except two where negotiations 
are in progress centering around long- 
term leases still in force. 


Defense contracts 


In a directive issued June 11, 1954, 
the Secretary of Defense provided for a 
program to familiarize contracting off- 
cers, contract administrators, and other 
personnel concerned with procurement 
with “the spirit, intent, and require- 
ments of the President’s policy” of 
nondiscrimination with respect to gov- 
ernment contracts. In implementing 
this directive the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force conduct educational programs to 
impress upon contractors their responsi- 
bilities with respect to nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment. 


Civilian employment 


It is also the established policy of the 
Department of Defense that its own 
civil-service employees shall not be dis- 
criminated against because of race, sex, 
color, or religion. Fair practices offi- 
cers implement this policy. Neverthe- 
less, it must be said that the utilization 
of individual Negro employees, espe- 
cially Negro women, at maximum po- 
tential often appears as only a distant 
objective. Continuous evaluation of im- 
peding factors is being made, and some 
progress has been noted. However, 
much remains to be done before com- 
plete equity is achieved in testing, se- 
lection, orientation, training, assign- 
ment, guidance, and advancement of 
Negro employees. The situation is 
neither explained nor resolved by point- 
ing out that conditions are not measur- 
ably better elsewhere, except in the uni- 
form of the Armed Forces. Improve- 
ments apparently depend on educational 
efforts and the enforcement of the fair 
employment practices programs of the 
government, the department, and the 
services. i 


Civilian employee facilities 

On the other side of the picture, the 
Secretary of the Navy on August 20, 
1953, directed the complete elimination 
of all barriers to the free use of previ- 
ously segregated facilities for civilian 
employees on government-owned shore 
stations of the Navy. Despite evi- 
dences of objection to this modification 
of customs of long standing in some sec- 
tions, effective negotiations and follow- 
up brought about full implementation 
of the directive. Concurrently, similar 
measures were taken by the Army and 
Air Force, with a minimum of publicity 
and with no untoward incidents. 

The Secretary to the Cabinet, in cit- 
ing examples of accomplishments in the 
field of civil rights in a 1955 Columbus 
Day address, said: ` 


If you have been in the Naval yards at 
Norfolk, Virginia, or Charleston, South 
Carolina, you have seen the change that 
came about when segregation was abolished 
in connection with all facilities used by 
civilian employees. If you have been on 
any military base—in the Deep South or 
in Greenland—you have seen Negro and 
white working and relaxing together... . 


Community relations 


Community mores with respect to race 
vary from locality to locality in the 
United States and in different parts of 
the world. It is paradoxical that the 
Negro citizen in uniform has frequently 
been made to feel more at home over- 
seas than in his or her home town. 
Such matters are largely beyond the 
direct purview of the Department of 
Defense. Even so, marked progress has 
been made in clarifying civilian-military 
relationships off duty and off post, and 
achievements .to date in replacing con- 
troversy with co-operative effort reflect 


_credit upon the services and upon the 


commands immediately „concerned. 
When it is suggested that this clear- 
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cut development in the military services 
has significance for the social sciences, 
reactions vary, ranging from studied 
doubt of the reality of the development 
to denial of its applicability to the so- 
cial milieu outside the military. Never- 
theless, without untoward incidents of 
consequence, the Armed Forces, as a 
concomitant of efforts to improve mili- 


tary efficiency through the elimination. 


of racial segregation, have developed 
within their own communities, both in 
the United States and overseas, exam- 
ples of racial integration in housing, 
transportation, religious worship, edu- 
cation, recreation, and other aspects of 
community life for service personnel, 
civilian employees, and their families 
that are now the rule rather than the 
exception. 


SUMMARY 


The widely publicized and generally 
accepted thesis that the Armed Forces 
have in fact effected racial integration 
in all their activities is supported by 
the evidence. The documentation of 
this development will expand as the 
records increasingly become available 
for study.” i 

The operation was thoroughly planned 
in accordance with procedure for opera- 
tions of such size and was carried out 
by personnel at all echelons under clear 
and unequivocal directives. There have 
been no untoward incidents of conse- 
quence. The fighting forces have been 
strengthened rather than weakened. 


Combat effectiveness is increased as indi- 
vidual capabilities rather than racial desig- 
nations determine assignments and promo- 
tions. Economies in manpower and funds 
are achieved by the elimination of racially 
duplicated facilities and operations. Above 


11 Examples include the unpublished official 
_volume by Major Ulysses G. Lee, “The Em- 
ployment of Negro Troops in World War I,” 
and “Project Cleat,” a comprehensive research 
report on Army integration. 


all, our national security is improved by ~ 
the more effective utilization of military 
personnel, regardless of race.12 


A new standard of achievement in hu- 
man relations has been raised. It can- 
not be doubted that the results have 
benefited the services and the nation at 
home and abroad. 

More remains to be done. This ac- 
count has pointed out some areas of 
needed improvement. The rate of prog- 
ress has varied from service to service 
and, as in all other such developments, 
there are and will be instances of dis- 
crimination that must be dealt with as 
they arise. Progress in civilian person- 
nel employment practices lags. Some 
major problems in ROTC, National 
Guard, and other civilian component 
operations not controlled solely by the 
federal establishment will become in- 
creasingly urgent under current laws 
and directives for strengthening the re- 
serve forces. Increasingly the basis of 
measurement and judgment will be not 
the distance over which the movement 
and other similar movements have ad- 
vanced, but the distance yet to be cov- 
ered in the direction of equity. The 
principle of integration has been estab- 
lished, however, and is being success- 
fully implemented. 

A clear enunciation of the position 
which the Armed Forces have devel- 
oped under the policies now established 
was made in a radio broadcast on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, when Dr. Jobn A. Han- 
nah, then Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower and Personnel, 


` made the following statement: 


The obligations to defend our country and 
our beliefs are borne equally by all of our 
citizens without regard to race or color or 
religion. . . . It should be a real gratifica- 
tion to all thinking Americans to know that 


12 Semjannual Report of the Secretary of 
Defense, March 31, 1955. 
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our Armed Forces are leading the way in anything but commendation for complete 


demonstrating both at home and abroad racial integration. . . . We are demonstrat- 
that America provides opportunities for all ing in action as well as words that we really 
of her people. . . . In spite of all predic- believe in social justice, economic justice, 


tions to the contrary, I have yet to find a and political justice for all people of all 
field commander in any service who has races and colors... . 


James C. Evans, Washington, D. C., is civilian assistant, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. Since 1943 he has served in the Pentagon on pokcy developments con- 
cerning racial minorities. Waith a background in electrical engineering, he earher served 
as training spectahst with the War Manpower Commission, on leave from the faculty of 
West Virgima State College. 

David A. Lane, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Adjutant Generals Corps (Retired Reserve) 
ts a historian at Headquarters, Umted States Army, Europe. His assignments during 
and following World War II sncluded supervision of Troop Information and Education 
programs in the Pacific and the editorship of Armed Forces Talk, the Department of De- 
fense information pamphlet for Armed Forces personnel. He was formerly dean of 
West Virginia State College and later of the Louisville Municipal College. 
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Integration in Public and Private Housing 


By Rosert C. WEAVER 


ESIDENTIAL racial patterns as- 
sume new significance in light of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 


Danning segregation in public schools. 


Long before this action, concentration 
of nonwhites in ghettos had nullified 
legal prohibitions above the Mason- 
Dixon line on racially separate schools. 
After the decisions, residential segrega- 
tion became a principal proposal for 
“getting around” the Court’s decrees in 
the South. In all regions of the nation, 
restriction of colored citizens to certain 
areas creates de facto separate neighbor- 
hoods and public facilities—including 
schools—thereby delaying participation 
and acceptance of nonwhites in the edu- 
cational, political, economic, and social 
aspects of American life. 

Integration in housing, as in other 
matters, is more than proximity and 
spatial patterns. It involves casual as- 
sociations between peoples of different 
races and color. It is complete when 
people of minority and majority groups 
are treated as individuals with no con- 
scious concern for their ethnic back- 
ground. Had we achieved this state, 
there would be no occasion for the 
present issue of THE ANNALS. 


PUBLICLY ASSISTED, Low-RENT 
Housing ; 


The federal public housing program 
affords the most complete quantitative 
data on the movement toward desegre- 
gation in housing. From the beginning 
of the program, there was widespread 
minority group participation at the same 
time that the issue of residential segre- 
gation was seldom raised in the South 
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and was avoided in the North.t By the 
end of World War II, northern housing 
authorities had made some progress 
toward adoption of nonsegregation poli- 
cies.* More recently, the trend has con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate, including 
border cities such as Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Washington, and Wilmington. 

Figures presented in Table 1 indicate 
that local authorities (or states) may 
adopt open-occupancy policies and still 
not effect compliance. Where a public 
housing development is located in, or 
contiguous to, an existing, established 
area of nonwhite concentration, it al- 
most invariably becomes an all-minority 
group project. This is occasioned by 
the pressure of nonwhites to get into the 
unit and the disinclination of whites to 
enter and remain in a predominantly 
colored community. In practice, it is 
difficult to maintain a racially mixed 
pattern of living once the proportion of 
nonwhite tenants exceeds 40 to 60 per 
cent. Also, it is more difficult to intro- 
duce white tenants into a previously all- 
Negro or predominantly Negro public 
housing project than to bring nonwhites 
into a previously all-white development. 
Either of these changes presents more 
problems than establishing integrated 
patterns of living at the outset. 

By March 1955 there were nine states 
with open-occupancy policies governing 

1 Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948), 
pp. 75-76. Public housing prior to World War 
IL served to strengthen residential segregation 
in the North. 

2 Ibid., Chap. X; Charles Abrams, Forbidden 
Neighbors (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955}, Chap. XXII. 
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TABLE 1—Trenp TOWARD DESEGREGATION AND SPATIAL INTEGRATION IN 
FEDERAL Pustic Housinc Projects, 1952-55 













NUMBER OF STATES 


YEAR 


1952 
1953. 71 
1954 
1955 . 102 


NuMBER OF LOCALITIES 


With Open-Occupancy Policy 


integrated 







OCCUPIED PROJECTS 
IN LOCALITIES 
COVERED 









No Pohcy; 
One or 
More 
Projects 
Spatially 
Integrated 








integrated 





141 








° Decrease in total occupied projects due to disposition of war projects. 


Source: Adapted from a table appearing in Open Occupancy tn Housing Programs of the Public 
Housing Adninsstration, as of March 31, 1955 (Washington, D. C.: Housing and Home Finance 


Agency, 1955), p. ui. 


public housing. An additional eighteen 
states had.one or more localities with 
a similar policy. As is illustrated in 
Table 2, the extent of spatial integration 
varied among the twenty-seven states 
involved. Progress toward nonsegre- 
gated patterns of living reflected the ex- 
tent of nonwhite concentration in urban 
centers, the relative size of the Negro 
population, the extent of local ordi- 
nances and administrative rulings, the 
length of time legislation had been in 
force, the type of law-enforcement ma- 
chinery and methods in effect, and the 


location of sites. In at least two south- 


ern cities, spatial integration occurred 
in response to the play of supply and 
demand.‘ 


8 For a detailed analysis of state and local 
nondiscrimination laws and ordinances govern- 
ing public housing, see “Non-Discrimination 
Clauses in Regard to Public Housing, Private 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment Under- 
takings” (mimeographed), Washington, D C.: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1955. 

*The Housing Authority of Rayne, Louisi- 
ana, operates a seventy~-six-unit project. Of 
the tenant households, thirteen are Negroes. 
This situation developed because there were 
chronic vacancies in the project designed for 
Negroes at the same time that the white proj- 


In all locations, spatial integration in 
public housing has brought interracial 
contacts. The fact that this has oc- 
curred in many communities and that 
it often reflects conscious efforts to 
change from segregated to racially mixed 
projects illustrates the possibilities of 
such actions. Also, of course, tens of 
thousands of white and nonwhite low- 
income families have discovered, some 
for the first time, that interracial pat- 
terns of living are practical. 


SPATIAL INTEGRATION IN CONNECTICUT 
AND New YORK 


Some idea of the degree of spatial in- 
tegration resulting from state and local 
antidiscrimination and antisegregation 


ect had a long waiting list--Open Occupancy 
in Housing Programs of the Public Housing 
Administration (Washington, D C.: Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, 1955), p. 21. 

The Executive Director of the Housing Au- 
thority of Crystal City, Texas, stated in a like 
vein, “We had not thought of this as being 
anything unusual. We had... . housing units 
for rent ...and there were families who 
needed and wanted them ... there have been 
no racial problems... .” As of March 1955 
the thirty-two-unit project in the city had 
four Negro tenant families——Jbid., p. 57. 
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TABLE 2—EXTENT oF SPATIAL INTEGRATION IN FEDERAL Pustic Housing Projects, 1955 


LOcALITIES WITH 
SPATIALLY INTEGRATED 


Projects Housinc Waites & NONWEHITES 
PROJECTS 














je Total Occu- 
Policy 
Totals 9 131 
3 
28 
2 
14 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Massachusetts 7 
Michigan? 2 
Minnesota 2 
i 
i 
New Jersey 17 
?} 
New York 12 
: 6 
1 
- | Pennsylvania 14 
Rhode Island 
Texas L 
Utah 2 
` : Washington 5 
Wisconsin 1 








a No pattern (too few Negroes in occupancy to ope a pattern). 


b Includes court orders. 


Source: Adapted from Open Orbin in Housing Programs of the Public eon Adminis- - 


ration, table on p. iv. 


laws may be obtained by probing into 
racial occupancy patterns in Connecticut 
and New York—two states for which 
comprehensive data are available. The 
statute barring discrimination or segre- 
gation in public housing in Connecticut 
became effective in October 1949. By 
1954, 61 per cent of the low-rent proj- 
ects were spatially integrated; 27 per 
cent were segregated by building or 
section; 6 per cent were all-white and 


6 per cent were all-Negro. “A shift in 
occupancy patterns [after passage of 
the legislation] is particularly notice- 
able among the low-rent projects. Inte- 
gration [in occupancy patterns] exists 
in only four out of every ten projects 
opened prior to July 1949, whereas it 
exists in aH of the projects opened in 
the more recent period.” ° 


5 Racial Integration in Public Housing 
Projects in Connecticut (Hartford: Connecticut 


- 


ry 
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These results were obtained in a state 
which, at the close of 1953, had approxi- 
mately 9,000 low-rent public housing 
units and a Negro population of about 
60,000. All low-rent public housing in 
Connecticut was financed by the federal 
government. In contrast, the Negro 
population of New York State was 
about 1,000,000 by 1955. In June of 
that year there were in the state 146 
completed low-rent public housing proj- 
ects, containing 94,802 dwelling units; 
this housing was financed by the federal 
government, the state, and New York 
City. Sixty-eight of these completed 
developments were in New York City 
and 78 were in upstate New York.~- One 
third of all dwelling units in the pro- 
gram of the state were occupied by 
Negro families and another 8 per cent 
by Puerto Ricans. 


New York City 


Although New York City (as well as 
most cities in the state) started its pro- 
gram of public housing on a segregated 
basis, the local authority initiated inte- 
gration in the late 1930’s at the behest 
of the United States Housing Authority. 
Today, there are some Negroes in each 
of the low-rent projects operated by the 
local authority. The proportion of non- 
whites (Negroes and Puerto Ricans) 
varies from 99.8 per cent to 9.5 per cent. 
Negroes are most highly concentrated 
in projects built on sites within estab- 
lished nonwhite ghettos; the next high- 
est concentration is in sites contiguous 
to established ghettos; the lowest con- 
centration is in projects furthest re- 
moved from established centers of non- 
white residence. However, the program 
has done more than anything else to 
introduce colored families into new sec- 
tions of all-five boroughs of the city. 


Commission on Civil Rights, 1955), p. 15. 
The figures cited above do not include Bridge- 
port, the third largest center of Negro popu- 
lation in the state—Jbid, Table 5. 


This is, from the point of view of ac- 
celerating spatial integration in shelter, 
a most important contribution, since it 
represents establishment of new, demo- 
cratic patterns of living in scores of 
neighborhoods where few if any non- 
whites resided before the advent of 
public housing in New York City. 


Upstate New York 


The situation outside New York City 
is more complicated. While in 1950 
Negroes constituted 9.5 per cent of the 
population of the metropolis they were 
only 2.5 per cent of the people upstate. 
With the exception of Lackawanna, 
there was no participating upstate city 


outside of Westchester County in which 


10 per cent or more of the population 
were Negroes. Actually, 95 per cent 
of the nonwhite households in the state 
were concentrated in the metropolitan 
area and Buffalo. In eight of the forty 
upstate communities having low-rent 
public housing programs, the nonwhite 
population was less than .25 per cent. 
It was less than 2 per cent in seven ad- 
ditional cities. 

There are fifteen projects in upstate 
New York with no Negro occupants: 
most of them are in communities with 
few if any colored residents. More 
than half the upstate projects have 
fewer than 10 per cent of their units oc- 
cupied by Negroes, while three have all- 
Negro occupancy. In Schenectady, low- 
rent public housing projects which were 
opened and operated on a segregated 
basis have been spatially integrated in 
recent years; this is one of a few local 
programs where whites were successfully 
introduced into an established all-Negro 
project. The first public housing project 
in Syracuse was planned and originally 
operated with a Negro wing of some 
sixty units. Today the number of 
colored households in the project has 
more than doubled, and the 20 per cent 
of the tenants who are Negro live in all 
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parts of the project. There are, how- 
ever, in some upstate cities, local pro- 
grams which have only token nonwhite 
participation in projects removed from 
centers of Negro concentration, while 
projects in Negro areas are still inhab- 
ited predominantly by colored families.’ 

Buffalo has a varied pattern, includ- 
ing an all-Negro development which was 
designed and operated as such from the 
beginning of the program in the city. 
On the other hand, all other projects in 
the authority’s program have some Ne- 
groes; those removed from the center of 
nonwhite concentration have small pro- 
portions, ranging from 2.5 to 7.1 per 
cent. One project, situated in the 
downtown area, is becoming increas- 
ingly Negro occupied, although it still 
has a biracial pattern. At the outset, 
about 15 per cent of the occupants were 
Negroes; today over 50 per cent of the 
units are tenanted by Negroes. While 
whites have moved out into other areas, 
more and more vacancies have been 
taken up by nonwhites, many of whom 
have priority because of their displace- 
ment from slum areas which are being 
developed for low-rent public housing. 
This may be offset, however, by admis- 
sion of Negroes into a new project now 
under construction on what was a va- 
cant site removed from the center- of 
Negro concentration. The situation is 
symptomatic of a pressing problem, in- 
dicating what is so apparent in New 
York and other cities, that racial pat- 
terns in a community’s public housing 
Operating under an open-occupancy 
policy depend, in large measure, upon 
the location of sites and the timing of 
the construction of different projects; 
the latter, in turn, determines whether 


8 Recent legislation in New York State, in 
the form of the first Metcalf-Baker Law, has 
placed enforcement of the state’s nondiscrimi- 
nation legislation for public housing in the 
state Commission Against Discrimination 
This should accelerate integration. 


or not eligible white and nonwhite ap- 
plicants have the choice of moving into 
one or several developments. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


A second major publicly assisted hous- 
ing program is authorized under rede- 
velopment and urban-renewal legisla- 
tion. In this instance, construction is 
usually sponsored and financed by pri- 
vate enterprise, often with Federal 
Housing Administration insured mort- 
gages. The land, however, is acquired 
(through condemnation, where neces- 
sary) by a public agency and resold at 
a markdown to the redeveloper. Non- 
discrimination legislation applies to these 
programs in New York State, Connecti- 
cut, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, as well as in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland. Since this is a relatively 
new program, there is not yet a body 
of data reflecting racial occupancy pat- 
terns. Its initiation, however, is affect- 
ing adversely the stability of moe 
low-rent housing projects. 

About two-thirds of those displaced 
by redevelopment projects are nonwhites 
and, as relocation families, usually have 
a priority on vacancies in public hous- 
ing projects. Their admittance often 
upsets the racial balance in projects, 
hastening a development’s becoming all 
or predominantly Negro. At the same 
time, displacement of large numbers of 
nonwhite families incident to slum clear- 
ance and public improvements places 
additional pressures on all transitional 
neighborhoods. The resulting immedi- 
ate need for shelter on the part of a 
large number of colored families offers 
great economic incentives for doubling 
up and improvised conversions. Where 
there are not effective ordinances and 
occupancy standards, inundation of areas 
is inevitable and, in its course, racially 
integrated neighborhoods are threatened. 
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PUBLICLY ÅSSISTED MIDDLE- 
Income Housing 


Some states, such as New York, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania, have rela- 
tively small programs of middle-income 
housing. In the North, this, too, is 
legally open-occupancy housing. So far, 
however, the degree of nonwhite par- 
ticipation in middle-income housing has 
been much less than an analysis of the 
relative effective demand of nonwhites 
for this type of shelter would suggest. 
The one exception is in the no-cash 
subsidy program of the New York City 
Housing Authority; here, too, however, 
while nonwhites are in all such projects, 
they are, as one would expect, concen- 
trated in the two developments located 
in or adjacent to Harlem, and the num- 
ber and proportion of Negroes in other 
projects decline generally in proportion 
to the project’s distance from existing 
Negro concentrations. Only one of the 
privately constructed, limited-dividend 
projects sponsored by the New York 
State Division of Housing and located 
in the New York metropolitan area has 
more than twenty nonwhite families; 
some have none. Present administra- 
tion of the Division of Housing, how- 
ever, is committed to de facto open oc- 
cupancy in all future middle-income 
projects and in existing limited-dividend 
developments as vacancies occur. 

It appears, therefore, that in the 
North and to a lesser degree in border 
cities publicly assisted housing is cur- 
rently accelerating the trend toward 
spatially integrated living, owing mainly 
to the contribution which low-rent pub- 
lic housing programs are belatedly mak- 
ing in this direction. On a national 
front, urban renewal has, so far, been 
a negative force, serving generally. to 
endanger unsegregated patterns in pub- 
lic housing or initiate new patterns of 
residential segregation in those com- 
munities where it is not prohibited to 


do so by law. However, where, as in 
New York City, there is a combination 
of adequate protective legislation, effec- 
tive compliance machinery, and strong 
community consciousness on the issue, 
urban renewal will ultimately serve, as 
low-rent public housing has served, to 
disperse the nonwhite population in the 
city. Cleveland is starting to use its 
redevelopment program to break up an 
evolving Negro ghetto by bringing some 
of the suburbs back into the central 
city. As a first step, a redevelopment 
project on vacant land providing 1,200 
units of new housing for both low and 
middle-income families of all racial 
groups is proposed.” These examples 
indicate that the program, despite its 
performance to date, could become a 
force for integrated patterns of living 
above the Mason-Dixon line. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED HOUSING 


For some time, whites have been mov- 
ing out of the central city areas into 
restricted lily-white suburbs; simultane- 
ously, nonwhites have entered more 
housing within the borders of the cen- 
tral cities. Iņ the process of this popu- 
lation movement, nonwhites have en- 
tered new neighborhoods. 

A detailed study of Negro housing 
in Chicago indicated that the postwar 
movement in that city is largely, a 
ghetto extension. On the other hand, 
analysis of block statistics of the 1950 
census in Detroit and Washington, while 
revealing a somewhat similar over-all 
pattern, indicated that subsequent to 
repudiation of judicial enforcement of 
racial housing covenants Negroes with 
high incomes have bought expensive 
property in areas where, both because 
of the remoteness of the neighborhood 
from centers of colored concentration 
and because of high selling prices of 


T “Cleveland: City with a Deadline,” Archi- 
tectural Forum, Vol. 103, No. 2 (August 
1955), pp. 135-36. 
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surrounding properties, the chances of 
total or appreciable nonwhite inundation 
seems remote at the present. 

In Philadelphia, too, there are desir- 
able areas of racially mixed housing 
which appear to be stable. One of 
these is a middle-class neighborhood of 
some thousand homes into which Ne- 
groes have recently moved without fuss. 
Only 80 houses changed hands in the 
past year; 52 of these were sold to 
white buyers, 26 to Negroes, and 1 to 
a Chinese American.® 

Rent control, while it often delayed 
the entrance of nonwhites into new 
areas, has also sometimes served to in- 
troduce and stabilize interracial patterns 
of shelter, as in the following instance. 

Upper Riverside Drive in New York 
City lies in the path of Negro expan- 
sion. Prior to rent control, few colored 
families had entered the area. Rent 
control, however, prevented eviction of 
existing white tenants at the same time 
that it limited the degree that rents 
could be increased for new occupants. 
This meant that whites, who normally 
might have moved out rapidly with the 
advent of the first colored occupants, 
remained in tenancy because comparable 
shelter was either nonexistent or priced 
out of their ability to pay. The incom- 
ing nonwhite tenants could be carefully 
chosen, and many were able to carry 
rental charges without resorting to over- 
crowding or doubling up; owners had 
little incentive to encourage overoccu- 
pancy, since rents were fixed in terms 
of former single-family use. 

Thus, in many apartment houses on 
the Drive white and colored families of 
comparable economic and social status 
have been living together for several 
years. There are indications that if 
rent controls continue (as they prob- 
ably will in Manhattan), these build- 


8 “Report of Church Community Council of 
Pelham” (mimeographed), Philadelphia, Pa., 
1955, 


ings may remain interracial for some 
time. The volume of middle-income 
construction completed, under-way, and 
planned in Harlem and elsewhere in 
Manhattan will relieve the pressure for 
medium-priced -housing in the Negro 
market, thereby somewhat limiting the 
extent to which rents can be raised. in 
existing dwellings in and adjacent to 
the area. Almost a decade of stable 
interracial living in upper Riverside 
Drive area has conditioned both white 
and Negro residents to such a pattern, 
so that some of the housing there may 
continue to be interracial even after 
rent control has been repealed. 


FHA AND VA INSURED CONSTRUCTION 


A final factor in this situation is the 
growth of nondiscrimination legislation 
covering credit and Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans Administra- 
tion insured construction New Jer- 
sey has amended the state banking and 
pbuilding and loan association laws to 
include phrases requiring that mort- 
gages be made without regard to race, 
creed, or color of the, borrower. This 
should accelerate the purchase of houses 
by nonwhites outside existing ghettos 
Even more significant is passage of 
the second Metcalf-Baker Law in New 
York, extending the definition of pub- 
licly assisted housing (prohibited to dis- 
criminate by the earlier Wicks-Austin 
Act of 1950) to include FHA- and VA- 
insured construction. The Connecticut. 
Commission on Civil Rights has recently 
interpreted FHA- and VA-insured con- 
struction as publicly assisted housing, 
subject to the state’s nondiscrimination 
and nonsegregation statute. New Jer- 
sey, too, is considering a bill similar to 
New York’s second: Metcalf-Baker Law. 
This legislation has passed the state 
Assembly and is now before the Senate. 

Those concerned with racial prob- 
lems in shelter will watch developments 
in New York State with interest, realiz- 
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ing that while compliance ° will not, in” 
itself, solve the housing problems of 
nonwhites, the impact of the law ‘can 
be appreciable. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SPATIAL INTEGRATION 
IN SOUTH AND NORTH 


Prior to the School Segregation Cases, 
-residential segregation was less impor- 
tant in the South than in the North. 
But when the Supreme Court declared 
separate public schools unconstitutional, 
several southern leaders minimized the 
impact of the decision by observing that 
residential segregation would soften and 
often remove the possibility of change. 
Subsequently, the then President of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
speaking in his native Texas, observed: 


The Supreme Court ruling concerning 
schools, in my opinion, will have a pro- 
found effect on housing at an early date. 
This is the most recent of a long series of 
rulings which have concerned the place of 
the minority groups in American life. 


T have felt for some time that the home 
building industry must tackle this problem 
head on and we must plan and provide ade- 
quate and good housing for minorities of 
this Nation in proper areas with proper 
facilities or get ready for Congress and 
the Courts to seek their solution by decree 
and statute... . If we meet the issue now, 
plan and provide the Negro with housing 
on comparable Financial Terms, but im 
planned communities, society will be much 
better off. I know we will be happier and 
I sincerely believe they will be happier.?° 


° Owing to legislative technicalities, the sec- 
ond Metcalf-Baker Law does not have specific 
compliance machinery. Governor Harriman, 
however, has appointed a Compliance Com- 
mittee, which is acquainting the industry with 
the provisions of the law, informing them of 
the dimensions of the problem, and urging 
their co-operation; it is also seeking the sup- 
port and co-operation of FHA and VA. 

10 Speech of Richard Hughes before the 
Texas Mortgage Bankers’ Association at San 
Antonio, Texas, May 21, 1954. Italics mine. 
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In a word, there are now strong insti- 
tutional forces in the South dedicated 
to perpetuation and extension of sepa- 
rate areas of living for nonwhites. This 
will find its most effective expression in 
advocacy of more all-Negro, low-rent 
public housing, clearance of racially 
mixed substandard areas and their re- 
development into segregated neighbor- 
hoods under Title I projects, and pro- 
motion of new and much more attrac- 
tive Negro neighborhoods. 

At the same time, the constant pro- 
duction of new housing in suburban 
areas in the South and the need for 
buyers and renters to absorb the older 
units, now somewhat obsolete, render 
the nonwhite purchaser especially at- 
tractive to those who operate in the 
housing market. Thus, as residential 
‘segregation is being developed in newly 
constructed housing, there is a concur- 
rent movement of nonwhites into new 
neighborhoods. Here, again, the basic 
question is the stability of interracial 
patterns which emerge. It is clear that 
social, political, and prestige pressures 
are being exerted upon the whites to 
move out; economic forces are less clear. 
In the first place, values in transitional 
areas do not necessarily fall, as was for- 
merly expected. Then, too, the crafty 


11 The most dramatic development of this 
type is Pontchartrain Park Homes in New 
Orleans. It is “the fanciest minority subdivi~- 
sion in New Orleans (and perbaps the whole 
Nation).” In kicking off the mammoth sales 
promotion held in an auditorium-sized exhibit 
and sales room on New Orleans’ Main Street, 
Mayor Morrison asserted: “The development 
will be super deluxe, with features that cannot 
be matched in the City” The subdivision is 
an excellently located tract of 210 acres. It 
encircles a 185-acre city park including an 
eighteen-hole golf course, swimming pool, and 
playgrounds. Pontchartrain Park adjoins a 
famed white development of high-priced homes 
It will bave 1,000 homes ranging in price from _ 
$9,725 to $30,000 —“Minority Housing,” House 
and Home, Vol 7, No. 4 (April 1955), pp. 
146-47. 
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white seller may postpone closing a deal 
in the belief that he can do better if he 
does not put his house immediately on 
the market. Im the present situation, 
however, this is at best a delaying in- 
fluence. 

In the North, interracial public hous- 
ing projects throw white and colored 
families of similar economic background 
together under conditions of equality. 
In a number of instances, also, higher- 
income Negroes are moving into me- 
dium-priced homes, where they, too, be- 
come neighbors of whites with compa- 
rable social and economic backgrounds. 
Although many of the pressures which 
discourage formation of permanent pat- 
terns of unsegregated living in the South 
are found in the North also, their in- 
tensity 1s much less. Most significant, 
racial mixture in schools, although far 
from universally approved, is not emo- 
tionally charged, and the political pow- 
ers of the Negro are constantly expand- 
ing the scope and efficacy of nondis- 
crimination legislation in housing. 


Suburban housing 


The key to the situation in the North, 
however, probably lies in the racial com- 
position of newly constructed suburban 
housing. If there are effective legisla- 
tive actions and if a few of the major 
producers of new housing establish suc- 
cessful open-occupancy developments, 
the unsegregated patterns now emerging 
in the older sections of northern cities 
will be supported. Of course, destruc- 
tion of racial ghettos will not immedi- 
ately result. The majority of nonwhites 
will continue to live in areas of high 
concentration, but new patterns will 
emerge elsewhere, and slowly the Ne- 
gro and other colored groups may begin 
to disperse as have other ethnic city 
groups. 


/~ 


SPATIAL INTEGRATION AND RACIAL 
. ATTITUDES IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


Intergroup contacts, per se, need not, 
and do not always, lead to democratic 
interracial understanding. Under slav- 
ery, for example, there was contact and 
often affection. It was a fairly stable 
relationship in many places, but of 
course there was no equality. The 
translation of this attitude in post- 
Civil-War terms was found in the po- 
sition of the southern conservatives who 
did not feel the need for total segre- 
gation, disfranchisement, and ostracism 
because they could maintain their po- _ 
sition of superiority without these de- 
vices. Many among them must have 
realized that their program would as- 
sure the inferior status not only of Ne- 
groes but also of poor whites. 

A basic question which concerns us, 
therefore, is the extent to which spatial 
integration in shelter has facilitated 
mutual acceptance across the color line. 
Where contacts have been under condi- 
tions of equality, they may be expected 
to have led to such acceptance and to 
generation of more favorable racial atti- 
tudes, and thus to be steps toward com- 
plete integration. Complete integration 
is used to describe a situation in which 
white and nonwhite families not only 
live in a spatially mixed community but 
also accept one another, associate with- 
out self-consciousness, and do not look 
forward to release from each other as 
neighbors. Social relations need not be 
close—just as persons in an all-white 
or an all-Negro community co-operate 
on mutual problems without necessarily 
accepting all, or perhaps any, of their 
neighbors as social intimates. Obvi- 
ously, such integration in an apartment 
in Manhattan would manifest itself 
quite differently from integration in a 
suburban community or in a small 
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fowh in New England or the Middle 
West. ` 

There are a few recent, carefully de- 
signed studies of racial attitudes in spa- 
tially integrated public housing proj- 
ects. Ratial attitudes in completely 
mixed projects are compared with those 
where there was partial segregation or 
separate projects. 

A basic, and anticipated, revelation 
of studies of racial attitudes in spatially 
integrated public housing units is that 
opportunities and likelihood of getting 
to know persons of a different race are 
greater. This is a matter not only of 
proximity but also of the acceptability 
in integrated units of interracial con- 
tacts, for different occupancy patterns 
are closely correlated with differences 
as to how one is expected to behave. 
It has been observed also that the in- 
fluence of living together is strong 
enough to reverse relationships often 
encountered in research studies between 
prejudiced attitudes and such factors 
as religion or political attitudes. There 
were, of course, more contacts, and 
approval of contacts, between children 
than between adults. 


“~ 


An advance toward complete integration 


Spatially integrated projects repre- 
sent a “real, though limited advance in 
the direction of integrating Negroes into 
the total life of the community.” +? 
Actually, the greatest amount of inter- 
action between white and colored ten- 
ants took place in homes of the par- 
ticipants. Neighborly actions, such as 
helping each other in times of sickness, 
were most frequent; next were things 
like having tea and coffee together or 
minding one another’s children. Least 
frequent were activities extending out- 
side the project, stich as shopping or 
going to the movies together. 

The contrast between internal and ex- 

12 Racial Integration in Public Housing Proj- 
ects in Connecticut (cited note 5 supra), p. 64. 


ternal contacts and influences found an- 
other expression. While both white and 
Negro parents in public housing de- 
velopments in Connecticut felt that it 
was desirable for children of both races 
to play together, whites, in general, 
would prefer to live in all-white proj- 
ects. Although, to date, the integration 
achieved in some Connecticut public 
housing projects has been primarily of 
a physical nature—especially in the case 
of adults—the present spatial arrange- 
ments offer a basis for developing feel- 
ings of real neighborliness. - Potentiali- 
ties in the situation have seldom been 
fully realized, owing largely to a lack of 
management-staff orientation, failure to 
encourage tenant organizations, and ab- 
sence of effective programs for inter- 
racial understanding. Results to date, 
however, suggest that spatially inte- 
grated housing may become a real fac- 
tor in achieving real integration. Since 
the studies of attitudes now available to 
us indicate that fear of losing social 
status is a basic deterrent to such re- 
sults, it is necessary to look beyond the 
projects into the larger society which 
does so much to form attitudes and di- 
rect behavior in public housing develop- 
ments and elsewhere. 


REACTION TO NEGRO NEIGHBORS 


The classic response to Negro migra- 
tion into new residential areas has been 
white flight. This process, so frequent 
in its occurrence and so dramatic in 
its consequences, has often blinded the 
public to the fact that it has never been 
the universal pattern. Actually, even in 
cities where the Negro ghetto or ghettos 
are rapidly expanding, there have been 
and are middle-income neighborhoods 
in which whites and nonwhites live side 
by side. Where the colored population 
is small, similar areas have maintained 
stability and whites have not abandoned 
them. 

Washington, D. C., offers an example 
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of the former situation. Because a 
number of Negroes in the nation’s capi- 
tal have for several generations enjoyed 
steady incomes, they have long sought 
and secured attractive homes, thereby 
anticipating a current national trend. 
The entrance of colored families into 
Brookland, a suburb of medium-priced 
homes in Washington, is a case in point. 
In this instance, white and nonwhite 
families of comparable incomes have 
lived side by side for some sixty years. 
With the rapid increase in the Negro 
population and recent significant im- 
provement in economic status, nonwhite 
demand has exerted great pressure on 
Brookland—the most desirable suburb 
occupied by nonwhites prior to 1948. 
Consequently there was a threat of in- 
undation. Whites in Brookland and 
adjacent areas, however, resisted the 
-idea of leaving their established homes, 
and repudiation of restricted housing 
covenants served to open other desir- 
able neighborhoods to colored purchas- 
ers. As a result of these developments, 
there has been an easement of the pres- 
sure of nonwhite demand in Brookland 
and its environs. 

In Duluth, Minnesota, where there is 
a small Negro population, almost all 
nonwhites live in neighborhoods that are 
predominantly white. A recent survey 
of the Negro population in the city re- 
ported that an overwhelming majority 
of the colored residents did not feel thev 
had been victims of racial discrimina- 
tion.7 Similar patterns of dispersion 
exist in many smaller cities in various 
sections of the nation. 


Acceptance of a few Negro families in 
an area / 


In the last decade a new trend is ap- 
pearing. It finds expression in the en- 


18 Gus Turberville, “The Negro Population 
in Duluth, Minnesota, 1950,” Sociology and 
Social Research, Vol. 36 (March-April, 1952), 
pp. 231-38. 


trance of a few Negroes into desirable 
medium-cost neighborhoods, where they 
purchase or build homes. Their recep- 
tion has varied, but there are signs that 
whites are no longer generally fleeing in 
fear of inundation or deStruction of . 
property values. In Minneapolis, for 
example, it was reported that when a 
single Negro family moves into an 
otherwise white neighborhood there is 
a tendency to accept or accommodate 
to him as a neighbor. As in public 
housing, where whites lived close to, and 
had contact with, nonwhite neighbors 
they were more favorable to them and 
to interracial contacts than those who 
lived further away, a tendency that was 
more pronounced in areas where Ne- 
groes had been living for at least ten 
years. Thus, it appears that in north- 
ern cities where there is a scattering of 
Negro families living in predominantly 
white areas, whites are increasingly ac- 
commodating to, and accepting, them 
as neighbors. 

Similar reactions were reported in the 
San Francisco area. Some 550 white 
residents in 35 neighborhoods contain- 
ing not less than one or more than 
five nonwhite families were interviewed. 
The neighborhoods were all above the 
slum level. One hundred and fifty of 
those questioned had moved into the 
area after at least one nonwhite family 
was resident therein. Eighty per cent 
stated that the presence of colored 
neighbors made no difference to them. 
The majority felt that the presence of 
nonwhites had made no change in prop- 
erty values; 12.5 per cent thought that 
property values had declined because of 
the presence of nonwhites, but 19 per 
cent felt these same values had in- 
creased. Most had no contacts or ex- 
tremely casual contacts with their Ne- 
gro neighbors; however, it is difficult to 
determine whether this reflects racial 
attitudes or the pattern of social rela- 
tionships in a metropolitan center. 
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In general [the study records], the findings 

. . appear to indicate that the large ma- 
jority of white residents in the 35 neigh- 
borhoods studied have witnessed the com- 
ing of non-white neighbors with equa- 
nimity. This is not to say that the white 
residents have looked upon this develop- 
ment with favor, but they have accepted 
it and adjusted themselves to it with little 
outward show of disturbance. Indeed, to 
the large majority of respondents, whether 
or not a few members of racial minority 
groups take up residence in their neighbor- 
hoods appears not to be a subject of par- 
ticular importance.‘* 


These evidences of acceptance could 
be expanded, suggesting what House 
and Home characterized as evidence 
“that some city neighborhoods—at least 
in the North—are ready to accept im- 
migrant Negroes without fuss.”** In 
some places, there is more than accom- 
modation and acceptance: the begin- 
nings of real integration are revealed. 


14 Davis McEntire, “A Study of Racial Atti- 
tudes in Neighborhoods Infiltrated by Non- 
Whites” (mimeographed) (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California, 1955), p. 4. The study also 
appeared under the same title in Bay Area 
Real Estate Report (San Francisco), Second 
Quarter, 1955, pp. 126-29 

15 “Minority Housing” (cited note 11 supra), 
p. 194. 
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One such instance is occurring in West- 


. chester County, where seven Negro 


families live in a community of forty- 
five homes valued from $20,000 to 
$45,000. The nonwhites, like their 
neighbors, are business and professional 
people. Colored residents participate 
rather freely in community affairs, and 
the current president of the civic as- 
sociation is a Negro doctor. 

Although there is no overwhelming 
body of evidence indicating a break in 
the color bar in housing, signs of change 
are appearing. When viewed in the 
light of general trends away from seg- 
regation, it is clear that housing has 
lagged and is lagging in the develop- 
ment of interracial patterns. At the 
same time, it has responded to new 
situations occasioned by successful liti- 
gation against racial restrictive cove- 
nants, appreciable improvement in the 
Negro’s economic status, desegregation 
legislation in the North, and the general 
weakening of the color line. These 
forces cannot be denied, and already we 
are moving toward increasing accept- 
ance of Americans as individuals. When 
we do so on the neighborhood level, sub- 
stance will be given to antidiscrimina- 
tion and antisegregation legislation and 
policies in other aspects of life. 


Robert C. Weaver, Ph.D., New York City, recently appointed state rent administrator, 
Temporary State Housing Rent Commussion, State of New York, was previously the state’s 
deputy commissioner of housing He has served as consultant to the Houstng Division of 
the Public Works Administration, special assistant to the Admumstrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, executive director of the Chicago Mayors Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, visiting professor at Teachers College of Columbia University, vistting 

professor at the School of Education of New York University and director of Opportunity 
Fellowships of the John Hay Whitney Foundation. He is author of Negro Labor: A Na- 
tional Problem (1946) and The Negro Ghetto (1948). 


Ehminating Educational Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital—1951-1955 


By IRENE OsporNE and RICHARD K. BENNETT 


N September 1951 the Community 
Relations Program of the American 
Friends Service Committee began a 
project designed to aid in the elimina- 
tion of segregation in the city of Wash- 
ington. Extensive practices of racial 
exclusion and discrimination were espe- 
cially significant and disturbing in the 
city which symbolizes a democratic peo- 
ple and expresses the nation’s will to a 
watchful world. When we began this 
Quaker program we had no clear idea 
of how we could help. We did have a 
conviction that to segregate is to do 
harm, that people would rather do bet- 
ter, that the means could be found to 
right a great wrong. This is the story 
of that Quaker project. 
~ The four-year program did its work 
with two staff members during the first 
three years, with only one for the final 
year. We began with a job description 
which read only, “See what you can do 
about segregation in the nation’s capi- 
tal.” Often uncertain and sometimes 
afraid, we knew that we must learn and 
that we would need the help of other 
people. 

The decision to concentrate on prob- 
lems of segregation in the fields of edu- 
cation and recreation was made early. 
We first took a look at the city to find 
where progress in desegregation was 
taking place and where it was lacking, 
and to determine the resources and 
needs of an already established struc- 
ture of citizens’ organizations. When 
we had completed our first, intensive 


look, we felt that we saw the need for , 


additional organizational effort. 
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Basic to all other forms of segrega- 
tion‘was the absolutely dual school sys- 
tem. It kept white and Negro children 
apart in the years that counted most. 
It left no areas for joint effort of white 
and Negro parents or white and Ne- 
gro teachers. The school structure was 
widely cited as the reason for a simi- 
lar pattern in other institutions. Al- 
though citizens had protested and op- 
posed school segregation for years, re- 
peated failure and an awareness of the 
great difficulty of doing the job ham- 
pered effective action and resulted. in 
apathy. School and District officials 
took the view that the school laws re- 
quired complete segregation. Real com- 
munication was not possible while the 
basic issue, that of the immorality and 
human wastefulness of segregation, was 
not even accessible for discussion. 

Closely allied to the school system 
was the public recreation system. The 
Recreation Board in 1949 had adopted 
an official policy of gradual desegrega- 
tion of its playgrounds. In the first 
three years, under the gradual policy, 
only 30 out of 140 areas had been 
opened for interracial use. On most of 
the interracial playgrounds, more effec- 
tive programing was still needed. 

The years 1951 to 1955 proved to be 
dramatic for the history of the city and 
for the story of desegregation. In these 
years, the city made changes in its ra- 
cial practices so rapidly as to be star- 
tling to even the most optimistic. These 
changes grew out of complex social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces world wide 
in scope. The city’s progress reflects 
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untold hours of labor by its citizens. 
The social action movement toward de- 
segrezation has at long last begun to 
reach its goal. Most of its heroes are 
unknown and unsung. 


WASHINGTON As A COMMUNITY 


Washington’s people number more 
than three-quarters of a million. The 
metropolitan area, including suburban 
areas in Virginia and Maryland, has a 
population of well over a million. 

The District of Columbia is the home 
of the voteless citizen. It has no local 
self-government, no Congressman or 
Senator, no voice in the selection of the 
President. It is governed by a Board 
of Commissioners appointed by the 
President; Congress is its legislative 
body; its institutions depend upon the 
authority of numerous federal govern- 
ment departments and local independent 
boards. Hence, the lack of clear centers 
of authority and responsibility makes 
citizen action the more difficult. 

Economically, the city is unlike any 
other. The federal government is its 
principal employer. It has no produc- 
tive industry and, consequently, it is 
lacking both in business tycoons and in 
labor organization. An unusual portion 
of its citizens are white-collar workers: 
professionals and technicians, idea men, 
executives, secretaries, clerks. Another 
large group is in the service occupations. 
The number of skilled and semiskilled 
laborers is proportionately lower than is 
normally the case in other communities. 

Race relations in Washington have an 
importance that is widely recognized. 
More than a third of the population 
are Negroes. The Negro community is 
complex and highly organized. It has 
a well-developed aristocracy and a large 
middle class as well as the impover- 
ished. At one extreme, it has tech- 
nicians and professionals in government, 
medical specialists and lawyers, teach- 
ers and administrators. At the other 


extreme are those who dwell in the 
Washington slums: service employees, 
unskilled laborers, and the marginally 
employed. In between are an unusu- 
ally large number of Negro secretaries, 
clerks, messengers, postmen, policemen, 
cab drivers. 

With homes spread over most areas 
of the city, Washington Negroes are 
less “ghettoized” than in most American 
communities. Their numbers have in- 
creased through continuous in-migration. 
White. families, especially those with 
children, have been moving to the sub- 
urbs for many years. Negro families, 
restricted by discrimination in housing, 
have remained in the District with their 
children. 


Toward Fimst-CiLass CITIZENSHIP 


In 1951, when AFSC began its pro- 
gram, the city was rigidly segregated. 
With few exceptions, restaurants and 
theaters and hotels excluded Negroes 
altogether. The dual pattern obtained 
in schools, churches, civic organizations, 
and in many professional societies, char- 
acter-building agencies, and clubs and 
associations. Discriminatory practices, 
often outright segregation, occurred in 
hospitals and medical services, welfare 
agencies, and the District government. 
Discrimination in employment presented 
a major problem. Traditional restric- 
tions in housing remained, even under 
the pressure of the needs of an expand- 
ing Negro population. 

Even so, there were areas relatively 
free from segregation. The public 
transportation system carried passengers 
without segregated seating. In many 
government offices Negro and white 
employees worked side by side. All 
government cafeterias, serving thousands 
daily, were open to everyone. A few 
churches had interracial membership. 
All but one of the city’s universities had 
open admission policies. Many organi- 
zations which were opposed to segrega- 
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tion on principle had open membership. 
Negro and white children, often neigh- 
bors, played together in the yards and 
on the streets. 

Things were changing, though the 
change often seemed slow. The more 
sophisticated “art” movie theaters began 
to admit patrons without discrimination. 
Legitimate and concert stage opened to 
everyone after some years of many and 
varied pressures. The better hotels 
often served banquets or conventions on 
an interracial basis, and a few accepted 
individual Negro guests. Restaurants 
began to change policy one by one, and 
the “open” list was a growing one. 

A major break in the segregation pat- 
tern came with the Thompson Restau- 
rant decision in June of 1953. ‘The 
Supreme Court declared still valid an 
1873 law forbidding discrimination in 
eating places. The decision was known 
and understood by everyone in the city. 
The Commissioners announced that they 
would enforce the law. The Restaurant 
Association advised its members to com- 
ply. Literally overnight, restaurants 
opened their service to everyone. 

During the next year, other changes 
followed. All movie houses opened their 
doors, after agreement among the three 
large chains. The Commissioners an- 
nounced a policy of nondiscrimination 
for the District government, both in em- 
ployment and service. The District of 
Columbia Medical Association admitted 
some Negro members. More hotels 
eased their restrictions. Negroes made 
gains in employment, especially at the 
professional level. 

The school decision in 1954 provided 
the next major change. The Board of 
Education moved quickly to an agree- 
ment to undertake a desegregation 
program. The Board of Recreation 
promptly removed all racial designations 
from its playgrounds. The work of im- 
plementation began. A number of or- 
ganizations followed the lead of the 
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public schodls: settlement houses, chil- 
dren’s organizations, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and one university, the last 
to drop restrictions. First steps were 
taken to desegregate the Fire Depart- 
ment, a job long delayed by false starts. 

The city has taken on a new look. 
For the individual Negro there is free- 
dom of movement and greater opportu- 
nity. For the Negro community, there 
is a lowering of barriers, the beginning 
of merger with the whole. For the city 
and the nation it symbolizes, there is 
greater dignity. 

There are still problems. The school 
desegregation program is not yet com- 
plete. Hotel policy is shifting and con- 
fused. The Metropolitan Police Boys’ 
Club, a semipublic agency, remains seg- 
regated despite extensive and continued 
protest from citizens’ groups. Much re- 
mains undone in medical service, social 
work, and religious institutions. Em- 
ployment and housing are still riddled 
with discriminatory practices. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: From A DUAL SYSTEM 
TO AN ÅCTIVE PROGRAM OF 
DESEGREGATION 


The public school system is a large 
and complex one, enrolling more than 
a hundred thousand school children. 
Over half of its children and teachers 
are Negroes. In 1951, when we began 
work, the dual pattern was an absolute 
one, separating pupils at all levels from 
the kindergarten through the teachers’ 
colleges. Teachers, principles, and ad- 
ministrators were racially appointed 
and assigned with equal strictness. Di- 
vision I for white children and Division 
I for Negro children were operated as 
separate and distinct units. 


School problems 


School officials and the community 
struggled with serious school problems 
created by rising enrollments, an old 
and inadequate school plant, and a 
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stringent operating budget. The dual 
system accentuated these problems and 
produced many unnecessary ones. ~ 

Increasing enrollments in Negro 
schools resulted in severe overcrowding. 
Enrollments in white schools declined, 
leaving empty seats and unused facili- 
ties. The rigid color line served as an 
absolute barrier to matching facilities 
and services with need. 

The problem of teacher supply and 
assignment was especially troublesome. 
There was a shortage of salaries for 
teachers in the Negro division, so their 
schools were understaffed, even though 
there was no shortage of available Negro 
teachers. White secondary schools still 
retained excess teachers, who could not 
be assigned to meet the pressing needs 
in the Negro high schools. The white 
elementary schools faced a shortage of 
qualified applicants and regularly em- 
ployed teachers who could not qualify 
for certification. 

The Board of Education and the 
Superintendent were unwilling to discuss 
the basic issue of segregation. Mindful 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine, 
they were reluctant to admit inequities. 
Year by year, they made piecemeal ad- 
justments, always too little and too late. 
Teachers’ salaries for Negro schools 
were created from savings and borrowed 
from white schools in a hasty scramble 
that recurred every fall. Negro schools 
converted playrooms and auditoriums 
into classrooms, went on double shifts, 
and struggled with oversized classes, 
often in neighborhoods where there were 
half-filled white schools nearby. Schools 
were transferred from white to Negro 
use, creating neighborhood tension and 
public strife as Negro parents pro- 
claimed their need and white parents 
protested loss of schools. 

The consequences for the education 
of children were chronic and severe. 
There was less for the Negro child: less 
for him to work with, less service to 
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meet his need, and, as a result, less 
recognition of him as a person. Op- 
eration of the entire system inevitably 
became uneconomical, inefficient, and 
inflexible, with consequent loss for all 
children and for the community. 

The public scarcely realized how 
closely the problems related to segrega- 
tion. White citizens, even those rela- 
tively free from prejudice, had too little 
knowledge and too little involvement 
with the real problems. Negro citizens 
suffered both from discouragement and 
from growing resentment. 


Stirrings in 1952 


The year 1952 vibrated with major 
stirrings over the school issue. Contro- 
versies about school transfers were so 
severe that the racial implications could 
no longer be concealed. Citizens’ groups 
became more active in demonstrating to 
the public the meaning of segregation. 
The Board, in some confusion, ordered 
a study of the savings to be expected 
under integration, then fearfully re- 
versed itself and called a halt to the 
study. The press gave increasing space 


_to school news. Three new Board mem- 


bers were appointed, more liberal than 
those they replaced. It began to be 
said, “Of course, the schools will some 
day be integrated.” While the day still 
belonged to a vague future, many began 
to believe, hopefully or fearfully, that it 
would come “in our time.” 

In December of 1952, the Supreme 
Court held its first hearing on the pack- 
age of four state cases and Bolling v. 
Sharpe, the District school case. The 
atmosphere in Washington changed no- 
ticeably: there was heightened public 
awareness and official interest on the 
part of the Board, which voted to seek 
the advice of the community on how 
desegregation should be best accom- 
plished, “in the event the Court should 
so order.” 
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Discussion and planning 


The procedure for receiving citizens’ 
views engaged public attention for sev- 
` eral months. Individuals and organiza- 
tions sent in writing their recommenda- 
tions on how to make the transition and 
the “necessary educational preparation.” 
The Superintendent reported to the 
Board on citizen comment. ‘Then, the 
Board invited a group of leading citizens 
to speak to them on the subject. Those 
opposed to integration boycotted the 
entife proceeding throughout, calling it 
“premature.” Consequently, the views 
that went on the record were largely 
those of sympathetic people who had 
given some thought to the subject. 
There was substantial agreement among 
those reporting that an integrated school 
system should be established by making 
pupil assignments on a geographic basis 
without regard to race and by providing 
for integration of teaching staffs. 

The Board refused to engage in fur- 
ther public discussion of the subject, but 
school officers in closed meeting began 
giving regular attention to planning 
for desegregation. Public interest grew. 


Organizations increasingly presented 


meetings on desegregation and on the 
general theme of racial understanding. 
The more committed groups began 
studying the record of experience in de- 
segregation in other areas of the coun- 
try. Teachers and principals now ‘be- 
lieved that the day was, indeed, near; 
and many were considering what might 
be expected of them. 

Naturally, there were viewers-with- 
alarm. It was said that white teachers 
would resign; that Washington teachers 
could not do an adequate job; that 
white parents would take their children 
out of a school; that Negroes did not 
want integration; that school officials 
would never do an honest job; that 
chaos would result. Still the thinking 
and planning went on. 
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In June of 1953, the Supreme Court 
announced its order for further argu- 
ment and posed its five famous ques- 
tions. The next school year, 1953-54, 
was a difficult one. Severe school prob- 
lems continued, with the segregated so- . 
lutions hopelessly inadequate. Facing 
an uncertain future, school people felt 
growing anxiety and unease. Still, much 
constructive interest of citizens contin- 
ued. School officials proceeded with 
plans that remained unpublicized. An 
administrative and teacher committee 
undertook planning of intercultural edu- 
cation, resulting in a series of workshops 
in human relations for principals and 
administrators. 


Washingion declares for prompt 
desegregation 


When the decision came on May 17, 
1954, the stage was set for action. 
After a confused twenty-four hours, of- 
ficials decided to proceed with desegre- 


„gation at once. On May 25, the Board 


of Education adopted a forthright state- 
ment of policy, affirming its intention to 
operate an integrated school system on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. Throughout 
the summer, Board and community de- 
bated the plan the Superintendent an- 


_ nounced for making the transition. The 


plan was criticized, altered, criticized, 
and altered again. A new zoning map 
was drawn setting boundary lines on a 
desegregated basis. 

School opened in September 1954 
with 122 schools having mixed student 
bodies, affecting about two-thirds of 
the city’s school children. Thirty-eight 
faculties were integrated. Children had 
been transferred from overcrowded 
Negro schools into white schools. Some 
inconvenient school assignments had 
been -corrected. Newly enrolling chil- 
dren were assigned according to the new 
map. Some thousands of children were 
granted optional transfers. 

Beginning in 1955, all who wish may 


- 
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attend school on the basis of the deseg- 
regated boundary lines. Those first en- 
tering are required to do so. By 1960, 
attendance within new zones will be 
fully enforced for all pupils. 

Opposition to desegregation was ex- 
pressed in a court suit which failed, in 
a three-day student demonstration that 
remained peaceful and unsuccessful, and 
in considerable public talk. The com- 
munity accepted the fact of desegrega- 
tion, settled down to the reality, and 
did a creditable job of working in the 
new situation. Teachers did not resign, 
but stayed at work and did well. 

There are criticisms of the plan: the 
option feature (allowing children to stay 
where enrolled until graduation) acts as 
a brake on the desegregation process; 
desegrezation is largely a one-way 
process. with most transfers from Negro 
schools into white schools; little has 
been accomplished and little tried by 
way of integrating Negro schools. The 
first-year steps were partial, still dis- 
criminating against many and using 
several sets of rules as to where children 
should enroll. Still, much de facto inte- 
gration was accomplished, demonstrating 
how much can be done in a short time. 


~ 


On the iob and learning 


The first year was a year of learning. 
The emphasis shifted from the policy 
makers to the practitioner on the job. 
Both Negro and white teachers learned, 
largely by knowing each other and by 
overcoming their own anxieties about 
race. Children adjusted to changes in 
their school assignment and to new 
faces in the classroom. Parents began 
to work together in integrated PTA’s. 
The administrative staff was reorgan- 
ized, so that both white and Negro 
officers served teachers and children of 
both races. With the hurdle of de- 
segregation over, the way was open for 
integration to begin. 
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AFSC PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


We heard many citizens complain that 
school controversies were so involved 
they could not understand the issues. 
To meet this need, we published a regu- 
lar newsletter on local school problems. 
We reported desegregation news from 
around the country and made regular 
reports on the legal status ‘of the school 
cases. Later, the newsletter was most 
useful in reporting to the public the 
administrative plans for desegregating 
the schools, outlining the first steps 
taken, and following the course of the 
first year’s desegregation program. 


1 Assembling facts 


We learned quickly that we could not 
talk with officials or, indeed, with the 
public about local problems unless we 
were well informed. We found that the 
public had a genuine hunger for further 
knowledge. So we undertook the job 
of assembling major facts about local 
schools and the recreation system. We’ 
spent many hours analyzing material, 
figuring pupil-teacher ratios, and setting 
up tables. We were particularly alert 
to the kinds of facts which demonstrated 
the inequality of a segregated system 
and the impossibility of solving prob- 
lems through any means other than in- 
tegration. Finding wide interest, we 


_ kept a file of current data, such as en- 


rollments, conditions of school buildings, 
class sizes, and pupil-teacher ratio. 
Throughout the program we had many 
calls for such material. Some groups 
needed it for their own study; some as 
a basis for testimony in hearings on 
school or recreation budgets; and some 
for support of statements they were 
making to the Boards. 


Requests for advice 


As local interest developed, our office 
received an increasing number of re- 
quests for assistance to groups. Most 
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frequent requests were for advice on 
program or leads to speakers. At times 
organizational leaders sought guidance 
in difficult situations where the mem- 
bership was resistant and fearful of 
conflict within the group. We were 
sometimes asked to help in starting 
something new. In response to such re- 
quests, staff members gave information, 
advised on programs, found speakers, 
offered counsel, and acted as trouble 
shooters. 


Issue of teacher integration 


As the school integration question de- 
veloped, the issue of teachers came more 
and more under discussion. We felt we 


needed evidence on experience with ' 


teacher integration. In 1952, we wrote 
to the superintendents of a number of 
integrated school systems throughout 
the country. We inquired whether they 
had any integrated teaching staffs and, 
if so, how this policy worked out in 
practice. We were able, through this 
procedure, to locate fifty-five cities in 
which integrated teaching staffs were 
used. Comments made by the super- 
intendents gave eloquent documentation 
of the success of teacher integration and 
acceptance by the public. This material 
was most helpful at the time Washing- 
tonians and officials were giving serious 
attention to the hows of integration. 


Tue SEMINAR TECHNIQUE 


For many years AFSC has used the 
seminar as a method of education. It 
is a method which relies on group-shared 
experience. It is flexible, suitable for 
use on any human problem. In the 
Washington program, we adapted it for 
use in helping teachers consider their 
role in an integrated school system. 


Teachers preparing for integration 


We offered the first seminar, entitled 
“Classroom Problems of an Integrated 
School System,” in February of 1953. 
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We had planned for a group of about 
thirty, but found that we had over a 
hundred applications. To meet the de- 
mand, we arranged an additional semi- 
nar in March and another in May. For 
the school year 1953-54, we planned 
four seminars in a series called “Let’s 
Talk It Over.” 

Each seminar began after school on 
Friday and continued through dinner 
and the evening. The group reconvened 
on Saturday for an all-day session end- 
ing at teatime. The meetings were held 
at Davis House, an AFSC guest house. 
The setting was informal and friendly, 
allowing time for leisurely meals and 
impromptu conversation. 

Major emphasis was placed on dis- 
cussion by the total group. A permis- 
sive atmosphere encouraged teachers to 
speak frankly and think honestly. We 
chose as chairman a group leader ex- 
perienced in working with teachers. 
Other consultants included teachers in 
integrated situations, those with expe- 
rience with the transition process, and 
specialists in intergroup education and 
human relations. At times the group 
used films, role-playing, rumor clinics, 
small group buzz sessions, and pamphlet © 
and display material. 

Attention centered on the questions 
most on the minds of the participants: 
What are the special problems that 
occur when schools are changed from 
a segregated to an integrated basis? 
What are the teacher’s special respon- 
sibilities in the transition period? How 
can we involve the community in plan- 
ning and carrying out the school pro- 
gram? What are the insecurities that 
teachers feel as professional people? 
How can we build security in people so 
that they can meet changing conditions? 
What classroom methods can the teacher 
use to be of help to the children? How 
can we affect favorably the intergroup 
attitudes of children? 

Seminar information was distributed 
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to all schools with the co-operation of 
the school administration. Teachers at- 
tended on their own initiative. Al- 
though principals and administrators 
were encouraged to attend, we took care 
to ensure that each group contained a 
majority of classroom teachers. Each 
group was interracial. 

Participants differed widely in back- 
ground with respect: to questions of race 
relations. Meeting together were cru- 
saders in the causé of integration and 
the reluctant, the fearful, the antago- 
nistic. Convinced that school integra- 
tion would come, teachers were aware 
of the problem and a need for help. 
Consequently, there was no danger of 
simply “talking to the already con- 
vinced.” Here the line between educa- 
tion and social action disappeared; the 
seminar was both. These seminars dem- 
onstrated a number of positive outcomes 
which can be achieved through short- 
term discussion. 


Board members 


A similar seminar was offered in 


March of 1954 for members of the 
Boards of Education and Recreation 
and those of private agencies serving 
children and young people. Agencies 
were aware of growing responsibility in 
the area of race relations. The Boards 
of Education and Recreation were an- 
ticipating a Supreme Court decision 
which would affect their operation. 
Most private agencies were still segre- 
gated, and their boards had begun to 
consider the need for a change in pol- 
icy. Seminar invitations were issued to 
individual board members in co-opera- 
tion with United Community Services. 
Thirty-eight persons attended, repre- 
senting a variety of services. The group 
discussed the relation of the agency to 
its neighborhood and community, the 
role of the board in setting policy, and 
the needs of staff in building interracial 
programs. 


* 
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High school leadership group 


After the Supreme Court decision, a 
group of high school students eagerly 
expressed interest in finding some oppor- 
tunity for white and Negro students to 
talk together about forthcoming integra- 
tion. To meet this need, AFSC and the 
Anti-Defamation League worked to- 
gether in offering a seminar, held in 
June of 1954.‘ Students attended from 
high schools to be integrated in Septem- 
ber, from other public schools through- 
out the city, and from some private 
schools. A senior from Sidwell Friends 
School acted as chairman. Students 
talked about their own attitudes and 
those of others. They discussed means 
of ensuring a place for everyone in 
school activities. They aired racial 
stereotypes and checked recurring ru- 
mors, moving toward a more realistic 
perspective. They expressed much 
idealism, much willingness to be natural 
themselves. ‘They were a leadership 
group and shared awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 


ACHIEVING DESEGREGATION 


As citizen groups undertook study of 
how the transition to integration can 
best be made, they expressed a need to 
learn more about experience in other 
parts of the country. To meet this 
need, AFSC staf. looked into the 
published material about desegregation, 
made some visits to newly integrated 
schools, and talked with those who had 
made an intensive study. We were then 
able to offer some materials, suggest 
leads for further study, and report some 
conclusions based on experience. Re- 
quests for such material and advice 
came from Washingtonians and from 
people throughout the South. 

When Washington citizens were writ- 
ing their views to the Board of Educa- 
tion, we worked closely with the Joint 
Committee on Education in giving help. 


atan 
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With the Joint Committee, we prepared 


_an outline of suggested topics and major 


principles to be governing in an inte- 
grated system. We gave help to many 
groups in writing their statements. 

A pamphlet, Working Together: Inte- 
gration of Washington Schools, was pub- 
lished on the eve of the Supreme Court 
decision in 1954. It reported the Serv- 
ice Committee’s recommendations for 
integration of Washington’s schools, 
based upon the observation and study 
of staff members. In public discussions 
of coming integration, certain questions 
were asked again and again. Some were 
expressions of stereotyped thinking. 
Some reflected an honest desire for in- 
formation. Still others were mainly ex- 
pressions of anxiety and concérn about 
the success of an integration program. 
The pamphlet attempted to answer 
twenty-four of those questions most 
often asked. 

We began early to talk with Board 
members about the most effective means 
of desegregation. We stressed the need 
for a clear statement of policy and for 
prompt and decisive action. We ad- 
vised pupil assignment without regard 
to race and urged that teacher integra- 
tion be undertaken along with pupil in- 
tegration, following the principle of em- 
ployment on merit. 

When: the Supreme Court made its 
1954 decision, we joined with other com- 


- munity groups in asking for immediate 


adoption of a desegregation program. 
As plans were announced throughout the 
summer, we made critical appraisals, 
commending the Board for its prompt 
policy statement and stating our objec- 
tion to delays and compromises in the 
administrative program. 


WATCHING THE DESEGREGATION 
PROGRAM IN ACTION 


As Washington schools entered their 
first year of integration, requests came 
from every side for information about 
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the school program. Citizen _ groups 
wanted to know how it was working 
and what the problemfs were. Parents 
wanted explanation of the plan and 
their children’s rights under it. People 
in southern areas wondered what they 
could learn from the Washington expe- 
rience. Reporters and magazine writers 
asked for information and leads to 
stories. 


Keeping up with events 


The staff undertook to keep up with 
events. We talked with teachers and 
principals, visited schools, studied school 
statistics. Finding a bewildering vari- 
ety of experience in different schools, we 
looked for major conclusions to be dis- 
tilled from the total experience. 

When the student demonstration oc- 
curred in October 1954, we joined other 
community groups in emergency action. 
The groups met daily while pupils were 
remaining out, sent observers to the af- 
fected schools, and talked with District 


‘officials and the press about the best 


handling of the situation. When the 
demonstration ended, we commended 
District and school officials for holding 
firmly to principle and joined them in 
discussion of the implications of the in- 
cident. All agreed that student actions 
were to be taken more as, adventures 
than as displays of hostility. Demon- 
strations were not major disturbances 
of the peace nor deterrents to the de- 
segregation program. 

Throughout the year, there was need 
for appraisal of new steps taken, con- 
ferences on snags, re-evaluations of pol- 
icy and practice. The school adminis- 
trative staff was reorganized to provide 
for integrated operation; there was pub- 
lic controversy about some of the new 
assignments and criticism because some 
steps were not completed when the year 
ended. PTA’s and civic groups called 
upon AFSC for evaluative comments 
and public reports. There were count- 
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less rumors about school operation, ru- 
mors that needed careful checking to 
separate fact from fancy. 


New questions 


A new set of questions was being 
raised now when citizen groups discussed 
desegregation: “Is integration lowering 
school standards?” We found no such 
danger. Schools were developing im- 
proved programs to meet varied needs. 
“Ts integration creating problems?” In- 
tegration has solved the most severe 
school problems: through better use of 
its facilities, the school system can now 
do a better job of meeting problems as 
they arise. “Are white families moving 
out of the District because of integra- 
tion?” Movement to the suburbs has 
been going on for many years; this 
year’s changes occurred in areas of the 
city where the white population was 
already rapidly decreasing and merely 
continued a long-time trend. 


The Right of Every Child 


AFSC reported on Washington. school 
desegregation in a pamphlet, The Right 
of Every Child, published in 1955. The 
pamphlet described the Washington plan 
and the steps taken during the first year. 
Attention is given to the experience of 
children and teachers within the inte- 
grated schools. The report made a 
critical evaluation of the policy and its 
implementation. 


DEAF CHILDREN 


AFSC took an interest in arrange- 
ments for the education of deaf chlidren, 
who are trained at District expense at 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Prior to 1952, only white children were 
placed in the Columbia Institution; 
Negro children were sent to a segre- 
gated Maryland school and an inte- 
grated school for the blind in Pennsyl- 
vania. A United States District Court 
ruling of 1952 resulted in arrangements 


for Negro children also to attend the 
Columbia Institution. At first, they 
were in segregated classes. After the 
1954 school decision, complete integra- 
tion was effected, both in classes and 
in living quarters. We worked with 
several community groups, led by the 
American Veterans Committee, in ex- 
pressing criticism of earlier discrimina- 
tory practices, conferring with officials, 
and visiting the school. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Under segregation Wilson Teachers’ 
College, for white students and Miner 
Teachers’ College for Negro students 
were operated as parts of the city school 
system. Many citizens favored integra- 
tion of the colleges even before they 
were willing to support integration of 
all schools. In 1952, we joined with a 
group of twelve organizations in pre- 
senting.a plan for the merger of the 
two institutions. In reporting to the 
public, we continued to note the in- 
efficiency and educational loss involved 
in maintaining two colleges. 

During the first year of the desegre- 
gation program, the colleges continued 
to operate as separate institutions, with 
each having a nondiscriminatory admis- 
sion policy. Community groups urged 
that plans be made for merger. The ad- 
ministration announced that, for 1955- 
56, the colleges would function as a 
single institution, but would continue to 
use two sites. We criticized these plans, 


believing that integration would not be 


effected until the merged institution was 
placed in a single plant. 


INFORMATION AND COUNSEL 


As national interest in the City’s 
progress mounted, our staff several times 
prepared detailed reports or contributed 
articles on some phase of the Washing- 
ton scene. Since school desegregation 
has become imminent in the South, 
AFSC has received many requests for 
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assistance—reports on the Washington feeling that the community has now 
story, counsel on the best means of de- taken responsibility for the problems of 
segregating, and help to citizen groups segregation. We saw a city rise to a 
eager to make a contribution. During new sense of vitality, a new respect for 
the last year of the program, a major its people, a new recognition of mutual 
` portion of time was spent in answering obligation on the part of its citizens. 
such requests. Once those who worked for integration 
were few in number and, seemingly, 


Ture Crry Has TAKEN OVER _ weak in power; now the city’s officials 
and many specialized services and ef- 


When AFSC came to the end of its forts are devoted to the job of com- 
four years’ work, it did so with the  pleting the task. 
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Irene Osborne, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, consultant on school integration, American 
Friends Service Committee, was one of two people who supervised the Washington com- 
munity relations project reported above She has recently visited the twelve southern 
states under the auspices of the Southern Regional Council. Prior to her connection with 
AFSC she taught. sociology for five years at Albany State Teachers College and other 
institutions. i 

Richard K. Bennett, Philadelphia, has been with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee Since 1946, currently as secretary of the Community Relations Program and earher 
as assistant secretary of Foreign Service and of the Peace Section. During World War II 
he was a conscientsous objector, serving as a guinea pig in antimalarial experiments. In 
1949 he worked for three months as a special assistant in the United Nations Depariment 
of Social Affairs, on preparation of a plan for the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees to replace the International Refugee Organization. 


Integration in Professional Education: The Story 
of Perkins, Southern Methodist University 


By MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


N November 1950, the Board of 
Trustees of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity took action to permit one branch 
of the University, Perkins School of 
Theology, to admit Negroes as regular 
students. Several features of this action 
were symptomatic of later developments. 
The men responsible were not fuzzy 
idealists or emancipated sophisticates. 
They were, for the most part, south- 
erners who still clung to some of their 
regional reflexes, but they were all 
churchmen, clergy and laity, who felt, 
in varying degrees, the judgment of the 
Christian ethic upon them. One influ- 
ential member of the Board is reported 
to have said in the discussion, “I don’t 
like this proposal. It goes against what 
I’ve always believed. But I can tell 
which way the wind is*blowing, and I’m 
going to vote for it.” This first step 
was indicative of the continuing ability 
of the Board to detect which way the 
wind was blowing before the wind had 
become a gale. SMU has moved stead- 
ily on: the Law School was opened to 
Negroes last year, and the Graduate 
School this year. The University has 
not succumbed to the temptation, siz- 
able in its region, to hold back for the 
sake of short-range, though supposedly 
large, financial advantage over tax- 
supported institutions whose desegrega- 
tion is now dictated by the Supreme 
Court decision. ' 
The method was gradual. One school 
at a time was to be the formula, and the 
School of Theology was to be frst. 
This may be, as southerners contend, 
the only method that will work, but 


inherent in it is the danger that progress 
will be slower than necessary, or even 
cut off altogether. As will be described 
below, the University did not escape this 
danger. Gradualism is no` guarantee 
against die-hardism. 

Finally, the Board’s action was not 
announced. The University indulged in 
no public breast-beating of virtue. To 
this moment no general description of 
what happened at SMU has been made 
available. Though such a policy can 
have the mark of expediency about it, 
its real justification lies rather in the 
freedom it allows for getting ahead with 
the job. If the job is got ahead with, 
and if, as was true, no effort is made to 
hide or deny the developments taking 
place, then a policy of no publicity can 
give important protection to a program 
of desegregation in its early stages. 


Frve NEGROES ENROLLED 


So the way was open. A couple of 
rapid admissions were made in January 
1951, two local Negro ministers who 
wished to seize the opportunity for 
taking special courses. But both failed 
to make the grade academically. Thus 
no Negroes were enrolled at Perkins in 
the school year 1951-52, and it was 
clear that special effort would have to 
be made if fully qualified men were to 
be secured, Five able men were ad- 
mitted in September 1952. They were 
from Arkansas, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas, and rep- 
resented three different denominations. 
Because they were the key figures in 
SMU?’s experiment, their names deserve 
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to be recorded: John W. Elliott, James 
A. Hawkins, James V. Lyles, Negail R. 
Riley, and Cecil Williams. 

These five stayed all three years of 
the regular course leading to the bach- 
elor of divinity degree. Though they 
- had made uniformly good records in 
their undergraduate study, the Negro 
colleges from which they came were not 
strong enough to guarantee them safe 
curricular passage through their profes- 
sional training. Accordingly, all five 
had moments of academic difficulty, 
though not for lack of native intelli- 
gence. But they completed their work, 
improving as they went along, and one 
of them came close to achieving honors. 
At commencement in the spring of 1955 
they received the first degrees that SMU 
had ever awarded to Negroes. ` 

But the most remarkable aspect of 
their career at Perkins was the contri- 
bution which their presence made to the 
life of the School. They were fitted to 
take part in the experiment by virtue 
of their poise, common sense, and manly 
sensitivity to the issues which were 
raised, Other Negroes have followed 
and will continue to follow in their 
steps, but it is they who deserve the 
credit for showing what was possible. 
As one of them once said, “I know how 
Jackie Robinson must have felt.” 

What did their presence mean for the 
School? What conclusions have been 
drawn by those who had firsthand con- 
tact with those five and their successors? 
_ With over three years’ experience the 
time is now ripe for at least tentative 
summation. Seven items will be men- 
tioned. Probably most of them will 
simply confirm what is already believed, 
but one or two of them may surprise 
northerners who do not know the South, 
or even southerners who think they do. 


UNREADINESS OF WHITES FOR 
INTEGRATION 


- The first conclusion is trite: the un- 
readiness of most whites for integration. 
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But reference is made not merely to the 
foes of the process, for the Perkins ex- 
perience showed that some who want, 
as well as all who oppose, desegregation. 
may unwittingly stand in the way of 
integration. 

For instance, there was the girl who 
sat at table one evening with one of 
the Negro students, and in a burst of 
enthusiasm went to her room and wrote, 
“Dear Mamma, The most wonderful 
thing happened to me tonight... .” 
But Mamma did not think it was won- 
derful, nor did the rest of the mammas 
in the southern county-seat town from 
which she came. That problem was 
successfully if painfully resolved, but 
all along more moments of stress have 
been caused by students who favored 
the process than by opponents; actually, 
there were almost none of the latter in 
the University student body. 

The faculty, too, were not ready, how- 
ever friendly. Their first tendency was 
to deal too generously with the Negroes, 
a natural response in light of the aca- 
demic difficulties which the Negroes ex- 
perienced. The faculty sought to over- 
come this beneficent discrimination, and 
when they did, occasionally they swung 
too far. One day one of the Negroes 
said, “Professor So-and-So is certainly 
taking it out on me.” But when the 
reply came, “I’m sorry,” the student 
responded, “No, Pm glad.” It was 
truly a step along the way of progress. 
The professor was sympathetic, and the 
student knew it. But further steps re- 
mained to be taken, for color was still 
an issue. Integration means lack of 
color sense, and it would be foolish to 
pretend that even the friends of de- 
segregation are yet ready for it. 


UNREADINESS OF Most NEGROES 


The second proposition is complemen- 
tary to the first: the unreadiness of most 
Negroes for integration. Lack of proper 
academic preparation for rigorous grad- 
uate study, so often noted, is only the 
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beginning of the matter, though a nec- 
essary recognition. The feeling at Per- 
kins was that if a conscientious search 
was made during 1951—52 for a capable 
entering group, the problem would be 
cared for from then on. Some members 
of the staff even imagined that “too 
many” might apply, and that a question 
of quota might arise. But the hope or 
fear, as the case happened to be, failed 
to materialize; and Perkins has dis- 
covered that it must make careful search 
every year. 

But what might be called “social un- 
readiness” is even greater than the aca- 
demic. Because of good luck in the 
character and behavior of the first five 
Negro students, the Perkins evidence 
for this proposition came not so much 
from the students themselves as, oc- 
casionally, from the Negro community 
of Dallas—the newspapers, the churches, 
the local office of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. No criticism is intended, for 
what else does one have a right to ex- 
pect? As President Benjamin Mays of 
Morehouse College has pointed out, 
Negroes cannot get ready for integration 
in a segregated society. While desegre- 
gation proceeds, it is well to be reminded 
that Negroes as well as whites are often 
socially immature, and unprepared for 
the new day. 


METHOD oF CAUTIOUS ADVANCE 


Then how shall one proceed? ‘The 
Perkins experience led to the conclusion 
that cautious advance is the only 
feasible method. Neither word must be 
emphasized at the expense of the other. 
Caution without advance is as bad, as 
disastrous, as advance without caution. 
The two together give promise of suc- 
cess. 

Does such a method necessitate the 
sacrifice of principle? In answer, clar- 
ity as to the nature of the principle is 
called for. The principle is not merely 
legal equality, for the goal is not merely 


desegregation. The goal is integration, 
and thus the principle must be a sense 
of real relatedness, or to put it in re- 
ligious terms, brotherliness. The 
method, then, must be such as to give 
some hope of achieving both legal 
equality and relatedness. Uncautious 
advance might achieve equality, though 
even that is debatable; but the way of 
slashing attack can never bring bro- 
therly sentiments to pass. Tais is the 
conviction at Perkins. 

The adoption of such a method means 
that one must play the tune by ear. 
What an unparalleled opportunity for 
rationalization! And rationalization un- 
doubtedly was present now and again. 
Why were the Negro students advised 
not to take part in the picketing of a 
local movie which an NAACP official 
sought to persuade them to join? Be- 
cause such activity might have resulted 
in bad publicity for the School If this 
seems an instance of too much caution, 
some other incident could easily give 
just the opposite impression, to the local 
constituency if not to the readers of 
this account. But the point is not that 
over- and under-caution may both have 
been exercised at times; it is, rather, 
that such a method allows large op- 
portunity for the play of extraneous 
considerations and for self-justification. 
Only a saint could practice such a 
method with complete success, and no 
saint would try it. At the least, there- 
fore, the danger of rationalization should 
be recognized in the hope that recogni- 
tion will reduce the danger. 

The method is difficult to practice as 
well as dangerous to adopt. It requires 
minute preparation for each new activ- 
ity, the ceaseless effort to think through 
all possible developments and repercus- 
sions. When the five students first set 
foot on the University campus, every 
step they took represented the covering 
of new ground. 

For example, should they attend 
SMU’s home football games, all of 
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which are played in the city’s Cotton 
Bowl? The Cotton Bowl officials said 
that if they were asked, they could not 
give permission, for the Jim Crow law 
was still on the books. But what if 
they were not asked, and if the Negroes 
were sent to the student section as a 
matter of course? Oh, they wouldn’t 
raise the issue, for they didn’t want any 
trouble. This was as much clearance as 
could have been expected; and so, after 
‘a most careful briefing of those who 
might have contact with them, the 
Negro students went to the first home 
game of the 1952 season, and have been 
going ever since. 

But what about their participation in, 
say, intramural athletics? They are 
regular students, aren’t they? When a 
white student’s desire to have the Ne- 
groes participate led to its discussion 
by the University Faculty Council, the 
Council tabled the question, for though 
none of those gentlemen had any ob- 
jection, perhaps since the question had 
been raised the decision had better be 
postponed until any possible objection 
from others had been heard. But why 
make a question out of it? Why not 
treat it “naturally” and let them play? 
They played; and the question as to 
whether they should play is still on 
the table. 

Maybe it was just as well that they 
did not play touch football that first 
year. No telling what will happen in 
body contact sports, they say. But the 
baseball season came along, and surely 
baseball is all right. But one of the 
Negroes wants to be a catcher; suppose 
he blocks the plate against some student 
from, say, the Law School. Ob, take 
the risk; you can’t control everything. 
As a matter of fact, he was a good 
catcher and he did block the plate; and 
nothing happened, except of course a 
clean, honest, nonsegregated “rhubarb.” 

And so it went, at least for the first 
year. Cautious advance, the Perkins 
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community learned, was not easy on the 
nerves, but it worked, as probably no 
other system would have done. The 
second time was always easier than the 
first. Before long most of the prece- 
dents had been set; and the five Negroes 
spent their careers at Perkins, studying, 
playing, worshiping, eating, singing, and 
living together with all the rest, as full 
members of the academic community. 
Interviewed at his graduation by the 
Dallas Negro newspaper, the Star Post, 
Cecil Williams said that the five had 
hoped to “be received as regular enrolled 
students, thereby receiving all privi- 
leges.” Then the paper reported: “He 
further states that during his three year 
stay on the campus he has received all 
that he had dared hope for and even 
more.” 1 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN DECISIONS 


The heart of the method is still to be 
mentioned. The Perkins experiment 
began with the assumption that the 
Negroes themselves must be full part- 
ners in the making of decisions affecting 
their activities, and the course of the 
experiment has proved the soundness of 
that assumption. Though their life in- 
escapably had a special quality, and 
called for peculiar awareness by them 
and by School officials, no rules were 
laid down that applied to them alone. 
When they first arrived they were as- 
sured that no arbitrary limits as to their 
participation in the School’s affairs 
would be set. On the contrary they 
were invited to share in a discussion of 
problems of behavior, and to do so in 
anticipation rather than to wait for the 
problems to arise. They would be of- 
fered advice freely, but were told that 
they were to take what little liberty of 
decision such a method allowed them— 
for the advice of School officials would 


- inevitably be a strong pressure upon 


them-—in determining their own course 
1 Dallas Star Post, May 28, 1955. 
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of action. Since they half expected to 
be greeted by fiat and authoritative 
regulation, they gladly agreed to this 
policy; and it has been consistently 
followed to the present time. 

Take, for example, the episode of the 
picket line. Though they were advised 
not to take part, two of them decided to 
do so. All of the other activities which 
have been referred to represented de- 
cisions in which they participated, or 
which they made without counsel. 
Many questions were hard to handle. 
On one or two occasions they felt dis- 
taste in. the self-restricting decisions 
which they made. But even in mo- 
ments of great trial they were loyal to 
the method. Referring to this experi- 
ence, Negail Riley said in a personal 
letter, in retrospect after his graduation, 
that “honesty and discretion were the 
key” to the integrative process. Then 
he called to mind one of their disabling 
choices: “Our decision not to participate 
in the community swimming on Family 
Night came as the result of an honest 
and discreet appraisal of the situation. 
. . . The decision to swim would have 
been retrogressive, especially since Fam- 
ily Night was the program of the larger 
community that did not have a unani- 
mously benignant attitude.” Such re- 
sponsible thinking showed itself in both 
affirmative and negative decisions, and 
the method of cautious advance worked 
only because the Negroes themselves 
participated in it fully. 


THe NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 


But opposition arose, as it will sooner 
or later in any situation that seeks to 
move toward real integration. At Per- 
kins it began to show itself in the spring 
of 1953, as the Negroes were completing 
their first year’s work, and came to a 
climax in the late summer. It might 
have arisen about any number of prac- 
tices or events; actually it seemed to 
take its cue from the fact that some of 
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the Negroes were rooming with white 
students. This, strangely, had not been 
a matter of consultation with School 
officials because it had developed al- 
together normally. Four of the five had 
been assigned to the dormitory from the 
beginning; they had made friends with 
white students, who had invited them 
to be their roommates. But this origi- 
nal “charge” soon gathered a cluster of 
other practices about it, including, as 
perhaps the one most offensive, the 
method of giving the Negroes them- 
selves the right of decision. 

In the ebb and flow of discussion the 
nature of the opposition came to be 
clear. It was composed of men who had 
no firsthand contact with the Negroes, 


_ but this did not prevent their making a 


serious attack upon the experiment. In 
fact, the opposition was aimed at the 
most vulnerable point for any institution 
which, like SMU, possesses insufficient 
endowment and needs badly the support 
of its friends. The conclusions as to 
the character of the opposition which 
the Perkins experiment provoked, and 
which can be expected almost anywhere 
in the South, is that it consisted not of 
Ku Klux types but of community lead- 
ers who were uninformed, frightened, 
altogether sincere, misled by sweet as- 
surances, angry, and yet aware of the 
essential weakness of their position. 
They were uninformed in that their 
ignorance of what had taken place was 
greater than their knowledge; they pos- 
sessed a few facts and a large body of 
misinformation. They were frightened 
because both what they did know and 
what they thought they knew shook the 
foundations of their segregated society 
and plunged them into a new world for 
which they were unprepared. They 
were thoroughly sincere in their oppo- 
sition; they were convinced, by virtue 
of the beliefs which they had held so 
long unchallenged, that the old order 
was good and the new was full of peril. 
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They felt that they had been misled by 
sweet assurances that no such integra- 
tion as was in progress would be at- 
tempted; some of them actually be- 
lieved that when the Board took its 
original action, the sole intention was 
to let the Negroes come and sit in the 
back of the classrooms. As a result 
they were angry; for it is angry men 
who issue ultimatums. But though 
communication is difficult with unin- 
formed, frightened, sincere, misled, 
angry men, enough took place to show 
that they were aware of the essential 
weakness of their position; even when 
aroused to attack they remembered 
“which way the wind was blowing.” 


AMELIORATIVE STUBBORNNESS 


_ Because the experience at Perkins in- 
cluded the rise of opposition, it also pro- 
vided an opportunity for response, and 
_ an arrival at a conclusion in respect to 
the nature of a successful strategy in 
meeting the opposition. The issue was 
joined behind the scenes. No public 
clamor was raised by either side. The 
outcome was altogether happy: not a 
single policy of the School was changed, 
and the program of treating the Negroes 
as regular students proceeded as before, 
moreover, the University was exception- 
ally fortunate in keeping the friendship 
of most of those who were disaffected. 
That this result was achieved a good six 
months before the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, is now a matter 
of pride to nearly all of the University 
community, including even some of 
those who were upset at the Perkins 
developments. | 

The conclusion to which this experi- 
ence pointed is that opposition must be 
met by what might be called ameliora- 
tive stubbornness, which is not unlike 
the method of cautious advance ` de- 
scribed above. Not all amelioration, 
and not all stubbornness; the two must 
be joined together in co-operative ten- 
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sion. The substance of this position 
can best be described by five statements. 
First, it calls for a strenuous effort at 
education; the members of the opposi- 
tion must have their misinformation of 
the local situation corrected and their 
horizons broadened with facts from 
other scenes. Second, they need com- 
fort; because they are sincere, they must 
not be treated as if insincere, and be- 
cause they are frightened, they must not 
be frightened worse. Third, education 
and comfort both require honesty if they 
are to be effective; false assurances and 
dissimulation have no place in solving 
the problems of desegregation and inte- 
gration. Fourth, the opposition must be 
faced by the forthright expectation of 
victory; they voice the dying gasp of an 
outmoded order, and in all confidence 
and love they must be made to know it. 
Fifth, though victory is expected, it is 
not assured; and the proper mood is 
what someone has called “divine care- 
lessness,” that is, the kind of temper 
that can ride above the battle, and even 
if it is lost not be defeated. Who knows 
what lies ahead? But thus far these 
ways of meeting opposition have proved 
fruitful at Perkins. 


INTEGRATION Can COME 


The last proposition is the most 
significant. In 1952 Perkins provided 
effective desegregation, but not integra- 
tion. Yet the experience of the inter- 
vening years has led to the conviction 
that, though real integration can come 
only with time, it can come. No one at 
SMU boasts that it has yet come in all 
its fullness, but it is visibly on the way. 
If neither whites nor Negroes are ready 
for it, they are much readier than once 
they were. The method of cautious 
advance, that accords full partnership 
to the Negroes in the making of deci- 
sions, has contributed to its coming. 
Insights gained into the nature of the 
opposition and strategies employed in 
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meeting it have brought the day- of 
integration closer. This is the really 


important thing that has happened at _ 


Perkins, namely, that to a remarkable 
degree Negroes are now received on 


their merits, not as objects of pity or . 


excessive generosity or the exercise of 
virtue, but as people. Perkins is not 
yet color blind, but many a red stop 
light looks green. 

Evidence for such a development is 
always elusive, but not lacking. For 
example, in the winter of 1951-52, when 
the way was open but no Negroes were 
enrolled, the Perkins Student Council 
established a scholarship fund for Negro 
students as an earnest of their welcome 
and raised almost $1,000 for it. Only 
one student objected, and the grounds 
of his objection were just the opposite 
from what might have been expected. 
He felt that the fund was a mistake 


` because it emphasized color, whereas the 


Christian witness was to forget color. 
He was ahead of his time, yet not very 
much, for the Student Council has re- 
cently Cecided that the need for proving 
welcome is now past. Next year’s 
scholarship drive: will go toward some 
other pioneer project, for Negroes are 
now at home. 

Or ccnsider the superficial matter of 
class elections. In the fall of 1952 one 
of the Negro students was nominated 
for a class office, and elected. In the 
fall of 1954, when the five had become 
seniors, one of them was again nomi- 
nated for a class office, but defeated 
For him who can read the signs of the 
times, and knows the comradeship in 
which the Negroes were held, this is 
progress toward integration. The white 
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students had got beyond their first nerv- 
ous cordiality, and not only discrimi- 
nation but discrimination-in-reverse was 
passing away. 

One final (illustration: Perkins is 
proud of the degree to which integration 
is being achieved, but why should it be? 
It is an institution for the training of 
Christian ministers, part of a university 
that is nurtured by a Christian church. 
The Christian gospel spoke its piece on 
this point a long time ago, and now the 
American gospel has caught up with it. 
What cause is there for pride in a de- 
velopment that was long overdue? This 
point of view, of course, was bound to © 
be expressed by someone in the Perkins 
community, some faculty member or 
student who was sufficiently secure in 
his sense of belonging to be able to say 
the reproachful, healing word to his 
fellows, and to have it listened to. But 
the one who said it was one of the five 
Negroes, during his last semester. That 
was one hint of their status, and another 
was immediately forthcoming—no one 
on the campus thought his speaking was 
strange. 

Then let Negail Riley’s words serve 
as the conclusion: 


Often there are comments heard to the 
effect that our presence has meant more 
than many sermons. This is truly a com- 
pliment, yet the gospel must be preached. 

. As we look upon brotherhood im ac- 
tion at Perkins, we must not become com- 
placent, for there is much left to be de- 
sired, at SMU, in the Church, and in this 
country; neither must we lose ‘sight of 
the far vision that is ours as witnesses 
of Christ ? 


2 Perkins Log, March 31, 1955. 
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Desegregation, Integration, 


By HyLAN Lewis 


F one were to review the serious liter- 
ature devoted to the Negro in the 
United States during the last twenty 
years, a great deal of it would be found 
to be dated, excessively abstract, and a 
poor guide to the range in types of 
communities in which Negroes now live. 
With notable exceptions, serious and 
scholarly accounts are just a cut above 
popular stereotypes and generalizations: 
too frequently they have become fixed 
in social-science and administrative ex- 
change despite limited validity and use- 
fulness. One of the functions of mi- 
nority protest and pressure is to force 
an updating and correcting of scholarly 
conceptions as well as lay images. It is 
begging the factual question to say that 
Negro communities in the United States 
are specific local areas in which persons, 
designated as Negroes live in prepon- 
derant numbers; and further that such 
units derive distinctive character from 
the fact that Negroes who live in such 
areas—and undoubtedly a large propor- 
tion of the Negroes who do not—tend 
to act toward themselves and others as 
if they have different life chances and 
participation possibilities. Such elemen- 
tary conclusions should be just the start- 
ing point for any attempt to describe 
and analyze the manner in which Ne- 
groes and institutions in different com- 
munities respond to desegregation. 

The range in types of Negro commu- 
nities and neighborhoods is not signifi- 
cantly different from that of American 
communities and neighborhoods in gen- 
eral; they run the gamut from closed to 
open, small to large, cohesive to loose, 
and from mid-city slum to suburbia and 
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and the Negro Community 
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“exurbia.” In Negro communities as in 
communities anywhere in the United 
States the economy, regional cultural 
features, demography, and history inter- 
play to qualify life and to condition the 
relationships of institutions and persons 
to the larger community. The precise ef- 
fect of these factors taken separately or 
in the many possible combinations is still 
inadequately understood or measured. 
For example, the most common of these 
linkages—that which suggests an inverse 
relationship between numbers or the 
ratio of Negroes to whites and the qual- 
ity of race relations (and by implica- 
tion the possibility of integration—has 
too many exceptions to be reliable. The 
Negro-white ratio is but one of many 
factors whose.weights vary from situa- 
tion to situation as they appear in dif- 
ferent combinations. Numbers as such 
are not crucial but rather the perception 
of numbers in so far as reactions to 
Negroes in any instance may be con- 
cerned; and the responses of any Negro 
community to desegregation are not only 
functions of the number of Negroes in 
the community but also of the quality 
of organization, leadership resources, 
heterogeneity of the population, and so 
forth. It is not the province of this 
paper to try to list the many actual and 
possible kinds of Negro communities 
and presumably by token of these the 
many actual and possible kinds of re- 
sponses to desegregation. Our limited 
purposes will be to set forth proposi- 
tions about the nature of Negro com- 
munities wherever found in the United 
States and, given these, to suggest some- 
thing of the range.of reactions, the logic, - 
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the value conflicts, and the costs and re- 
wards for different persons and groups 
in Negro communities. 


COMMON FEATURES OF NEGRO 
COMMUNITIES 


Each Negro community represents a 
unique set of shared responses to selec- 
_ tive American attitudes, customs, and 
institutions that keep Negroes in some 
degree separate and deprived. Chang- 
ing “racial” institutions, in-group ways 
and anxieties, are those which are adap- 
tive to special sets of American condi- 
tions which are themselves changing and 
characteristically operate unevenly and 
nonrationally. Although the details and 
the settings of “racial” behavior vary 
enormously, the following features are 
common to Negro communities in the 
United States wherever found: (1) a 
group of people who share and organize 
experiences of being treated as Negroes; 
(2) a capacity for elementary identifi- 
cation or empathy with other Negroes; 
and (3) circulation by all types of 
media of ‘in-group symbols and myths, 
which are largely pragmatic variations 
on common American themes—success, 
happiness, self-fulfillment, survival, de- 
mocracy, and so forth. With '‘stress on 
diversity and change in Negro commu- 
nities on the one hand and the ascribing 
of certain minimal core experiences and 
sensitivities on the other, our analysis 
of what happens, or is likely to hap- 
pen, in Negro communities is based on 
three assumptions: (1) in every Negro 
community as defined there is necessar- 
ily group and personal sensitivity to the 
facts and prospects of desegregation and 
integration; (2) the responses of par- 
ticular communities are functions of 
many inside and outside factors; and 
(3) the orientations and relations to 
power of Negro community leaders are 
among the most important inside factors. 
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CHANGES OF THE Past DECADE 
REFLECTED 


Even if desegregation had not come 
lately to be more of a formal, public, 
and legal process, and if the companion 
myth of integration had not been re- 
vitalized nearly fifty years after its 
strategic renunciation during the Booker 
T. Washington era, the changes of the 
past decade—the post-Myrdal years— 
would have necessitated a new estimate 
of living and expectations in Negro com- 
munities in the United States. Much 
of what was presumably known about 
Negro communities has been dated by 
changes in the economy; in income and 
occupational distribution; in the distri- 
bution of Negro and white populations 
between regions, within regions, and 
within urban centers; and in federal, 
state, and local sensitivity to the rights 
and needs of minorities. These made 
for extensive and basic changes in the 
Negro community, primarily through 
revising the range of participation and 
expectations. They set in motion a kind 
of “creeping desegregation”—selective 
and uneven, less formal, and less threat- 
ening. A significant clue to change is 
the fact that the most active organized 
and systematic current interest in “thé 
character, tastes, motivations, and ex- 
pectations of the Negro is that of the 
market researchers. Im their efforts to 
exploit consumer demand in the Negro 
community, they are actually creating 
a “Negro market” or reinforcing the 
myth. The Negro market does not rep- 
resent a demand for special goods or 
services but. rather an underrated de- 
mand for conventional and quality 
goods and services. _ 

-It might be noted parenthetically that 
increased Negro income, access to credit, 
capital accumulation, political strength, 
and the concept of the Negro market 
also have had the effect in many in- 
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stances of strengthening old racial insti- 
tutions, fostering new or better quality 
services primarily for Negroes, and per- 


mitting integrated participation under 


special or limited conditions. For ex- 
ample, at the same time that open hous- 
ing has been increasing, there has been 
an increase in the number of new, bet- 
ter-quality real estate developments ex- 
clusively or especially for Negroes—and 
financed by both white and Negro capi- 
tal—an increase which represents expan- 
sion and increasing differentiation within 
the Negro community itself. New capi- 
tal and new consumer demand have like- 
wise increased the number of hotels and 
motels for Negroes, of local radio sta- 
tions and programs geared primarily to 
segments of the Negro population, and 
. of branch offices of banks and insurance 
companies more convenient to the Negro 
patron. 

In some instances the fact or promise 
of integration has become a commodity 
—a way of promoting a new commercial 
venture such as the ill-fated Moulin 
Rouge Hotel in the otherwise segregated 
Nevada community of Las Vegas; or 
the integrated golf course in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, which returned to seg- 
regation when the number of Negroes 
paying to use the course did not meet 
expectations; or the case of the newly 
organized Georgia insurance company 
that writes to a select mailing list: 


You are invited to become a part owner 
in a unique new life insurance company— 
a company that is making integrated stock 
ownership of a life insurance company a 
practical reality. .. . The Com- 
pany is being formed to render a real and 
needed economic service to the Negroes of 
Georgia. 


It is ironic, and one of the manifesta- 
tions of this transition period, that when 
some of these enterprises fail because 
of risky business practices or simple 
miscalculations of the motivations and 
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practices of the Negro consumer or 
patron they are erroneously cited as 
examples of the failure of Negroes to 
co-operate in supporting something that 
is beneficial for them—or worse, of in- 
difference to integration. It is doubtful 
that in any Negro community just the 
mere fact of a competing or new insti- 
tution or service being integrated will 
guarantee its success or significant 
Negro support. There are many ques- 
tions: Is this real or spurious integra- 
tion? Is there really effective demand 
for the services? Is the presumed psy- 
chic compensation of commercial, snob- 
appeal, or even -altruistic integration 
sufficient to offset possible sacrifices, 
premium prices, and the pain of changes 
in habit and routine? 


Factors IN COMMUNITY CHANGE 


As indicated earlier, the fact in many 
communities—and the better chance in 
all—-that Negroes can participate in- 
creasingly in activities not based in the 
Negro communities, in voluntary associ- 
ations not restricted to or designed pri- 
marily for Negroes, and in entirely new 
areas of public and private life auto- 
matically transforms Negro communi- 
ties. Listed below and discussed are 
propositions relating to processes or cir- 
cumstances primarily within the Negro 
community that affect the course of 
change. 


SoME SEGREGATION WILL REMAIN 


For at least a generation, significant 
aspects of the total life of most Negroes 
in northern and western communities as 
well as in the South will remain segre- 
gated in fact because of involuntary and 
voluntary clustering. 

The disproportionate clustering of 
Negroes within an area or areas is the 
tough and stubborn physical basis for 
Negro communities and the persistence 
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of some segregation. This is not likely 
to end soon or dramatically. 
formal and informal planning in many 
urban communities of the North and 
South—for example, the actual working 
out of urban redevelopment in many in- 
stances—has the effect of strengthening 
old segregated communities or of setting 
up new segregated housing areas. And 
even if discrimination were not a factor 
in the persistence of large Negro com- 
munities in places like Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, and Los Angeles, the 
physical, economic, and social problems 
of dispersing and absorbing the many 
new migrants who are only incidentally 
Negroes are stupendous. 

The all-Negro communities like 
Mound Bayou in Mississippi and those 
founded in Oklahoma and other states 
after the failure of Reconstruction, de- 
signed to be examples of what Negroes 
could achieve alone and essentially with- 
drawn from white influence and control, 
established a tradition and persisted as 
a way of life for a relative few; and 
their prime significance for their own 
members as well as for other Negroes 
has been symbolic and sentimental. 
Race pride and sentiment will continue 
to play a stubborn, but, on the whole, 
a losing, part in the continuance of 
voluntary segregation, not only in such 
communities but also in other commu- 
nities and institutions in which Negroes 
have a significant investment in pride, 
history, and tradition. 


SELECTIVE AND UNEVEN DESEGREGATION 


Where some measure of choice is in- 
volved in any Negro community the 
transition from segregated to nonsegre- 
gated practices will be selective, uneven, 
and fraught with the conflict of interests 
and sentiments. 

Residential clustering, pride and sen- 
timent, normal inertia, and caution and 
discretion in the face of opposition mean 


In fact, - 
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that where it is possible to exercise 
choice the disposition of Negroes to 
participate in nonsegregated activities 
or to desegregate Negro institutions will 
vary with the type of institution, with 
the characteristics and interests of the 
persons involved, and with the effective- 
ness of the leadership. De facto segre- 
gated and nonsegregated institutions and 
activities will continue together as, for 
example, in Washington, D. C.; how- 
ever, the competition or the availability 
of nonsegregated activities will tend to 
force a modification of old-line racial 
institutions. ‘There will be some con- 
flict between the real and propagandized 
values of group pride in institutions on 
the one hand and the real and publicized 
virtues of unsegregated institutions on 
the other. At the extremes there will 
be those who will make sacrifices to 
affirm and support each while decrying 
the “renegade” behavior of their oppo- 
sites. In the case of either type, be- 
havior is not likely to be consistent: 
for certain activities or services, de- 
segregated institutions will be preferred 
and patronized; for others, familiar or 
even new racial or community institu- 
tions will be supported out of habit or 
with the rationalization that this sup- 
port is not compulsory. There are also 
the possibilities of frequent internal 
conflict and guilt for some who choose 
the easy and familiar over the newer 
and “right.” As suggested, when per- 
sonal conflict appears as to the patron- 
age of segregated or nonsegregated ac- 
tivities, it is most likely to be resolved 
not on a basis of “right” but rather on 
the answer to the questions, Do I have 
to do it? Do I have free choice? 


For SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 


In its earlier stages, the approach to 
integration tends to be perceived or ex- 
perienced in the Negro community as 
the rapid increase of desegregated ac- 
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tivities and choices largely for the eman- 
cipated, the mobile, the restless, the 
lucky, the talented. 

The experiences of successful or ac- 
tive persons outside the Negro commu- 
nity are positive proof of what can hap- 
pen and result in some collective affir- 
mation of the social system despite the 
fact that these instances may not be 
truly indicative of the objective chances 
for the individual Negro’s personal pref- 
erences or expectations. They serve as 
examples and incentives; they help to 
reinforce the sense of personal worth; 
they help to erase the stigma of infe- 
Yiority and to that extent make the 
changing Negro community more tol- 
erable and less a ghetto. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Selective personnel demands of newly 
integrated institutions may cause some 
institutions in the Negro community to 
lose experienced or skilled personnel. 
And some old-line institutions not only 
find it difficult to keep or recruit key 
personnel but also find themselves under 
the simultaneous pressure to improve 
training programs or organizational ef- 
ficiency because of new possibilities for 
current and future students. 

There are many scattered instances 
of the businesss or educational institu- 
tion in a Negro community which lost 
secretaries, bookkepers, staff persons, 
and technicians to integrating govern- 
ment, business, and educational agen- 
cies. And with expanding opportunities 
those institutions charged with training, 
particularly in the professional and 
technical areas, feverishly seek to im- 
prove and enlarge training and guidance. 
There is intense regret and embarrass- 
ment over the fact that in many in- 
stances known opportunities or demands 
far exceed the number now trained or 
qualified. It is not possible, or even 
desirable, for every existent Negro train- 
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ing institution to improve or to expand 
its general education and technical and 
professional offerings. The problem of 
priorities and personnel will remain 
acute, particularly in the early stages 
of desegregation; and it is complicated 
by group pride, sentiment, and normal 
self-interest Within the Negro commu- 
nity—and by adamant positions on seg- 
regation in some states. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES _ ge 


The institutions of Negro eosin 
ties are selectively faced with changes 
in patronage, support, organization, and 
ideology. 

As indicated earlier, many racial in- 
stitutions will persist, although they will 
tend to operate in a different context 
and with different sensitivities. One of 
the simplest and earliest adjustments is 
to indicate symbolically or by token 
that they are not in public ideology and 
purpose exclusively for Negroes. This 


has happened in the case of the denomi-. 


nation which changed its name from 
Colored Methodist Episcopal to Chris- 
tian Methodist Episcopal and in that of 
the athletic association which changed 
from Colored Intercollegiate Association 
to Central Intercollegiate Association. 
It is also seen in the recruitment or 
acceptance of white staff, students, or 
members, paralleling the efforts of 
“white” churches and educational insti- 
tutions to integrate where the situation 
is favorable to substantial desegregation. 
Of the Negro institutions and profes- 
sional associations subject to licensing, 
the publicly supported one is more likely 
to fold because of legislative or adminis- 
trative edict and professional advantage 
than is the private Negro institution, 
voluntary association, business, or serv- 
ice. Private institutions are more likely 
to seek to adapt than to go out of busi- 
ness voluntarily, although they may 
lose some clientele or support. Where 
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threatened, banks, insurance companies, 
churches, hotels, and so forth are likely 
to try to compete on an open or closed 
basis. To some extent segregated insti- 
tutions in the Negro community which 
are actually marginal or of low efficiency 
or which are conceded to be “wrong” 
may survive, because with a shortage 
Of certain services there is demand for 
the contributions of even the least ef- 
ficient or tainted. ‘Those institutions 
which seek to adapt or which have no 
alternative but to continue may try to 
compete through improving services and 
operating efficiency or through tapping 
new markets and clientele within both 
the Negro and the white groups. Some 
Negro institutions will compete success- 
fully and survive primarily because of 
the skillful use of in-group know-how 
and “race” propaganda. So long as in- 
tegration remains segmental and in proc- 
ess, Negro institutions and organizations 
which serve in the breach or which exist 
to protest or to mobilize for more par- 
ticipation will have a place in the Negro 
community. 


EXPANSION AND DIVERSIFICATION OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The areas in which Negroes live be- 
.come more diversified and complete in 
services and callings available to all 
Negroes as branches and representatives 
of public and private service and busi- 
ness institutions locate there. Deseg- 
regation in other areas stimulates this 
trend. 

This long-time trend will continue 
and be speeded up by the initial ex- 
amples and threats of desegregation. In 
many instances it will represent the be- 
lated recognition of neighborhood politi- 
cal power or consumer demand; in other 
instances the real purpose will be to 
delay or divert the participation of 
Negroes in activities outside the Negro 
areas. In the case of public services 
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like firehouses, police, post offices, and 
libraries, such gestures or innovations 
will be both praised and condemned 
within the Negro community. They 
will be praised as concessions won, 
services gained, and sources of addi- 
tional white collar and managerial jobs. 
They will be condemned as discrimina- 
tory, particularly when chances of pro- 
motion for personnel in the total system 
are limited, when the part played by 
Negroes in policy making is small, and 
when look-what-we’ve-done-for-you ex- 
pressions come from the white commu- 
nity: “It’s just as good as ours” or “It’s 
better than the whites’.” Within the 
Negro community these apparently con- 
tradictory responses which make out- 
siders often ask querulously, “Just what 
do Negroes want?” are actually com- 
plementary. Concessions wrested or 
granted become vantage points for seek- 
ing new goals. The “realistic compro- 
mise” and “agitation for more”? rein- 
force and play back on each other; they 
are normal byproducts of “racial” ex- 
perience. They are latent in every 
community; and the expansion and di- 
versification of the Negro community, 
whether because of desegregation or the 
setting up of new services, tends to ac- 
tivate and speed up the spiral process. 
It is more difficult to suppress or in- 
timidate the agitator in diversified and 
heterogeneous Negro communities. Un- 
til the Negro community as defined dis- 
appears there will always be something 
to agitate about. Continued desegre- 
gation means that agitation will be 
carried on, when necessary, with greater 
skill, resourcefulness, and confidence in 
the outcome. - 


A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Desegregation means that Negro so- 
ciety tends to become more open; that 
class differentiation becomes sharper; 
and that new bases of distinction ap- 
pear. 
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Participation on a basis of merit 
means not only that a wider range of 
callings is open to Negroes but also 
that many Negroes are upgraded to 
higher-skill classifications and to unique 
(for the Negro community) and more 
prestigious positions or relationships 
with colleagues. This new basis for 
ranking is reinforced by generally in- 
creased income which makes possible 
for new groups the indulgence of per- 
sonal tastes in living arrangements and 
recreation on levels and—thanks in part 
to desegregation—in places hitherto not 
accessible. A premium tends to be 
placed on achievement and behavior 
that represent breaks with the offerings 
and norms of the meager and restricted 
Negro community. To the extent that 
this behavior is new and to the extent 
that significant other areas of life are 
still restricted or “racial,” it and the 
arrivistes who practice it may have a 
feverish and exaggerated quality. The 
possibility is great of cleavage between 
those who are able to and choose to 
maximize non-Negro community activi- 
ties and those who are not able to or 
who do not choose to broaden partici- 
pation and contact. Mobility as such 
in this sense becomes an important 
criterion of social rank. 

By-products of this more fiuid situa- 
tion are the questions with which both 
young and old professionals and tech- 
nicians are sometimes faced: Which rep- 
resents the greater “need” for my serv- 
ices, blazing the trail and expanding 
opportunities for other Negroes in an 
integrated setup or the continuing de- 
mands for new and more talent in the 
Negro community from which I have 
come? And which course offers greater 
rewards—psychological and material? 
Such is the nature of the changing 
Negro community that sound rationali- 
zations can be found for each course, 
and matching instances can be cited of 
the choices of each. And further, the 
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careers of many Negroes have combined 
the two kinds of service and satisfaction. 
This too is part of the logic of transi- 
tion from segregated to nonsegregated 
communities of which the expansion of 
Negro communities is a necessary phase, 
given the current situation. 


New TYPE oF MARGINAL PERSON 


Segmental desegregation tends to pro- 
duce a new type of marginal person. 

This person is in some ways a coun- 
terpart of the hybrid institution men- 
tioned earlier that operates with refer- 
ence to special or limited interests in 
both Negro and white communities. It 
is increasingly common for both Ne- 
groes and whites to play many plural- 
istic roles inside and outside the uneven 
color line. As individuals move more 
easily from partially or almost com- 
pletely segregated to less or nonsegre- 
gated orders, there need be no consist- 
ency in role or context in residential 
area, school, church, assembly line or 
store, business or profession, public of- 
fice, leisure-time activities, intimate as- 
sociates. It is entirely likely that for 
increasing numbers in our larger urban 
communities this marginality is—or can 
be—positive, yielding its own rewards 
and satisfactions; and that it need not 


_be as personally tragic as the classical 


image of the marginal man was painted. 
Some persons in the new Negro com- 
munity that desegregation is helping to 
usher in can because of enhanced mo- 
bility enjoy at least temporarily selected 
rewards of integrated segments as well 
as some of the personally preferred 
values of the Negro community. The 
fluidity or relative frequency with which 
individual Negroes from Negro commu- 
nities may and do move in segments of 
the total community, which segments 
they are, the uneven spread of big and 
little patches of desegregation, will be 
for a considerable period better indices 
to the speed and success of integration 
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than the changes that take place in the 
physical distribution of the Negro popu- 
lation. Physical distribution, however, 
is of course always a limiting factor and 
ultimately the critical index. | 


In Sum 
Segmental desegregation, along with 
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communities—some very slowly and 
others very rapidly. At this time the 
most important fact about all Negro 
communities is that whereas they may 
not be disappearing as physical entities, 
they and their institutions are becoming . 
inexorably less “racial” and less the 
major framework for the life and values 


other factors, is transforming the Negro- of the individual Negro. 
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The Integration of Americans of Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, and Onental Descent 


By J. MILTON YINGER and GrorcE E. SIMPSON * 


URRENT studies of desegregation 
are making clear the extent to 
which discrimination is a system of 
interdependent parts, each affecting and 
being affected by the others. Steps to- 
ward the integration of all racial groups 
in the schools put strain on other pat- 
terns of discrimination—in transporta- 
tion, in public recreational facilities, in 
job training, and the like. On the other 
hand, failure to reduce discrimination in 
housing, in economic opportunities, and 
elsewhere strongly inhibits the achieve- 
ment of integration in the schools in any 
but a formal sense. If residential seg- 
regation, poverty, and a class subculture 
that gives education a low valuation 
continue to affect minority groups, the 
achievement of legal integration in the 
schools loses much of its significance. 
This interdependence of the various 
patterns of discrimination is clearly re- 


vealed in the study of the smaller mi- | 


nority groups in the United States as 
well as in the analysis of the changing 
status of the Negro. Most of the papers 
in this volume refer primarily to Ne- 
groes, the largest and probably the most 
disprivileged minority. Yet there are 
vastly important problems and lessons 
to be learned from the study of other 
groups as well. 

The process of integration varies, of 
course, from group to group, because of 
differences in the degree of cultural 
contrast, in size and location of the 


*The authors wish to thank the many per- 
sons who kindly responded to our requests for 
information by sending helpful letters and ma- 
terials relevant to the topic. Discussion of the 
American Indian, which was originally pro- 
jected as part of this article, will appear in a 
later publication. 


_group, in the length of time they have 


been in the United States, language 
factors, economic status, and other vari- 
ables. The situation is quite different, 
for example, for a small Japanese- 
American group, with a relatively high 
proportion of urban and middle-class 
members, than for the much larger 
group of Mexican Americans, who are 
largely rural and lower class. 

For each of the groups we shall dis- 
cuss, the situation is highly dynamic. 
Patterns of segregation in schools, job 
opportunities, labor unions, housing, the 
armed services, transportation, recrea- 
tion, churches, political groups, inter- 
marriage laws have all, in some meas- 
ure, been challenged and changed. In 
this brief paper, we can only suggest 
some of the aspects of desegregation 
and integration as they affect a few 
selected groups. 


AMERICANS OF MEXICAN DESCENT 


There are about two and a half mil- 
lion persons of Mexican descent now 
residing in the United States, half of 
them in Texas, and most of the others 
in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. In addition, there are about 
two hundred and fifty thousand His- 
panos, descendants of Spanish colonials, 
who have maintained a distinctive sub- 
culture for over three thundred years. 
Although they face serious economic 
problems and some social isolation in 
New Mexico, where most of them live, 
the difficulties of the Hispanos are of a 
different order from those of the Mexi- 
can Americans with whom we shall be 
concerned. 

In 1946-47, the courts ruled in the 
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Mendez case in California that segre- 
gation of Spanish-speaking children in 
the schools was illegal. The ruling of 
Judge McCormick anticipated some of 
the arguments of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision in its emphasis on the 
harm wrought by segregation, with its 
inevitable implication of inferiority. 
The Delgado case in Texas, in 1948, 
also established the illegality of segre- 
gation of Mexican-American children in 
the schools. There followed a state- 
ment of policy by the Texas State Board 
of Education in harmony with the court 
decision, and instructions were sent to 
the local school districts to eliminate 
segregation of Mexican-American chil- 
dren? The court permitted separate 
classes at the first-grade- level only, 
after scientific tests of language pro- 
ficiency, for those who, do not know 
English, whatever the national back- 
ground. 

Judgments differ somewhat on the de- 
gree to which these court decisions, and 
other influences, have brought about 
the desegregation of Mexican-American 
children in the schools of the South- 
west. There is virtual unanimity on the 
observation that long steps in the direc- 
tion of desegregation have been made. 
There is a growing conviction on the 
part of educators that the best way to 
teach English to a Spanish-speaking 
child is to place him in a class where 
many of his fellow pupils speak Eng- 
lish natively.2. This conviction has 
eliminated one of the rationalizations 
for segregation on a language basis that 

1 See George I Sanchez, Concerning Segrega- 
tion of Spanish-speaking Children in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Austin: University of Texas, 1951. 

? This is not inconsistent with the increas- 
ing attention to the special needs of Mexican- 
American children. See, for example, Teachers’ 
Guide to the Education of Spanish-speaking 
Children, Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, October 1952, and 
Teaching Children Who Move with the Crops, 
pubHshed by the Fresno County Public 


Schools, Walter G. Martin, Superintendent, 
September 1955. 
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easily spilled over into segregation on 
the basis of Spanish name and nation- 
ality background. With the destruction 
of any legal basis for the segregation 
of Mexican-American children in the 
schools, the process of integration has 
been accelerated. Yet one must note the 
continuing presence of segregation as a 
result of gerrymandering and the “free 
choice of school” principle.” It is also 
necessary to stress the barriers to school 
integration imposed by the economic 
status of most Mexican Americans. The 
children of migrant workers are often 
not in school during the winter. With 
only a few months of schooling in the 
fall and spring, they continually fall be- 
hind their classmates and often drop 
out of school at an early date. Legal 
desegregation does not eliminate bar- 
riers to full integration that rest on 
economic disprivilege. 


Temporary migrant workers 


Among the migrant workers, it is the 
temporary residents, both the legal entry 
and the illegal “wetback,” who are in 
the most difficult circumstances. -Infla- 
tion in Mexico, rapid population growth, 
especially in border areas, and the low 
wages “south of the border” have sent 
a stream of migrants into the United 
States. Desire for cheap labor for the 
seasonal jobs involved in picking crops 
has been the basis of their admission. 
Their status has been very uncertain, 
however, because of conflicting inter- 
ests in the United States. Present im- 
migration procedures, operating under 
the McCarran-Waiter Act, enhance the 
insecurity of the noncitizen Mexican. 
He is deported or allowed to stay de- 


8A four-year campaign to end gerryman- 
dering in the elementary schools of El Centro, 
California, was ended in December 1955, when 
officials of Imperial County agreed to elimi- 
nate the protested practices. A suit had been 
filed in the United States District Court in 
February 1955, and a retrial was pending 
when the settlement was reached. See New 
York Times, December 4, 1955, p. 64. 
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pending on a delicate balance of forces 
in United States politics, some of which 
seek to maintain a flow of cheap, tract- 
able labor and others to deny the en- 
trance of “undesirables” or workers who 
depress the- wage scale. Abrams de- 
scribes the problem sharply when he 
writes: 

Thus, in the case of the migrant Mexican, 
and to some extent other migrants, we have 
a unique kind of internal colonialism. The 
native laborer works hard for pitiful wages, 
suffers the social inferiority of a native in 
the eyes of his master and the community, 
and lives under the sub-human conditions 
so often characteristic of native colonial 
life. The difference between the traditional 
and the new colonialism is that our co- 
lonial natives are kept with us within dis- 
tance when we want them-——and then driven 


out of the community when no longer 
needed.* 


Interacting deterrents to integration 


Although Mexican Americans who are 
permanent residents of the United States 
are probably less disprivileged than the 
migrants, their status is also kept down 
by a group of interacting forces that op- 
erate as serious deterrents to full inte- 
gration. Mobility, low income, poor 
health, lack of facility with English, 

and lack of persistence in school cumu- 
latively block improvement in status. 
Broom and Shevky have noted, a num- 
ber of mutually reinforcing barriers to 
the integration of Mexican Americans: 
(1) The pattern of employment in 
homogeneous gangs tends to insulate 
many of them from contacts with non- 
Mexicans. (2) The status of casual 
laborer means instability of employ- 
ment, frequent migration, and conse- 
quent institutional and residential iso- 
lation. (3) The language barrier, a 
symbol of group difference which would 
not be so important were it not for the 
other factors, has led to some segrega- 
tion, school retardation, limited job op- 


4 Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), p. 55. 


- with labor unions. 
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portunities, slower acculturation—a vi- 
cious circle. (4) The cleavage between 
generations has meant that Mexican 
youth are often left with inadequate 
adult models, a problem that is associ- 
ated with the formation of gangs which 
have further blocked integration.’ 


Favoring desegregation 


Our picture would be incomplete, how- 
ever, were we to fail to describe some 
of the forces working for desegregation 
and integration. There has been some 
improvement in real wages of migrant 
workers since 1945. More Mexican. 
Americans are finding industrial jobs, 
although primarily on the unskilled and 
semiskilled levels. Urbanization and 
job diversification have sped the proc- 
ess of acculturation, improved income, 
and brought some workers into touch 
While Mexican- 
American workers have not found ready 
acceptance in some of the unions, many, 
especially those in the CIO, have wel- 
comed them. Working together on com- 
mon economic problems is an important 
source of integration among separated 
groups.® 

Although the political impotence char- 
acteristic of most depressed groups has 
retarded the integration of Mexican 
Americans, there are signs that this im- 
potence is being reduced. The 250,000 
or more who served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II returned to ci- 
vilian life with a broader view. These, 
joined with the industrial workers and 


5See Leonard Broom and Eshref Shevky, 
‘Mexicans in the United States, A Problem 
in Social Differentiation,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, Vol. 36, No. 3 (January—Feb- 
ruary 1952), pp. 150-58. 

6See William Becker, “Conflict as a Source 
of Solidarity: Some Notes on the California 
Farm Labor Scene,” Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. 9, No. 1 (1953), pp. 25-27. Broom and 
Shevky give strong emphasis to unions: “No 
other secular organization appears at this 
time to be so capable of affecting so de- 
cisively the pattern of Mexican isolation.”—~ 
Op. cit. (note 5 supra), p. 157. 
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the slowly increasing middle class, have 
begun to overcome the inertia that 
blocks effective action. There are sev- 
eral Mexican-American city councilmen 
in Texas cities; Los Angeles elected one 
in 1949; Unity Leagues stress voter edu- 
cation.” If there is at the moment no 
equivalent of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple or the Japanese American Citizens 
League among Mexican Americans, it 
can be said that they have their Booker 
T. Washingtons, emphasizing the im- 
portance of self-improvement, pride in 
their own heritage, and opposition to 
discrimination. With varying empha- 
ses, such organizations as the League of 
United Latin-American Citizens, GI 
Forums, the Latin-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Unity Leagues, and 
the Alianza MHispano-Americana are 


working to improve the status of Mexi- 


can Americans. In recent years there 
has been some shift away from the 
mutual aid and self-improvement ap- 
proach toward a more vigorous demand 
for equality and the elimination of dis- 
crimination. This shift, which may have 


been retarded by the fact that aggres-- 


sive and able Mexicans have escaped 
into the dominant group or allied with 
it more easily than have Negroes and 
Japanese, can be symbolized by the or- 
ganization, in 1954, of a Civil Liberties 
Department of the Alianza Hispano- 
Americana, with a program dedicated 
to “education plus action.” ‘This may 
well express the activities of Mexican 
Americans in the next few years. 


Puerto RICAN MIGRANTS 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
490,000 mainland Puerta Ricans live in 
New York City, but other settlements 
are found in Bridgeport. Newark, Pas- 
saic, Trenton, Camden, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleve- 

TSee John H. Burma, Spanish-speaking 


Groups in the United States (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1954), pp. 105-22. 
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land, Lorain, Gary, Chicago, Aurora, 
Joliet, Savannah, and Milwaukee. 
Puerto Ricans, most of them recent ar- 
rivals, constitute 5 per cent of New 
York City’s population. By mainland 
criteria, two-thirds are colored. Most 
of the migrants are without much skill, 
and three-fifths of them arrive in New 
York with very little facility in the Eng- 
lish language. In many respects their 
experience resembles that of other im- 
migrant groups. They are poor and 
uneducated and live in the least desir- 
able sections of the city. Landlords 
and sharks exploit them; native Ameri- 
cans accuse them of “clannishness” even 
though the newcomers are divided by 
class, religion, and so forth; their crimes 
become “crime waves”; and they are 
the current scapegoat for many of the 
community’s ills. Competition and con- 
flict predominate in their relationships 
with natives, but these are giving way 
gradually to accommodation and as- 
similation.® 

The occupational mobility of the 
Puerto Ricans in New York has been 
limited, consisting mainly, if it occurs 
at all, of a rise from unskilled to semi- 
skilled jobs. Puerto Rican labor union 
‘membership is impressive, with 51 per 
cent of those in the labor force in 1947- 
48 reporting such membership.?° How- 
ever, there has been some discrimina- 
tion. In one labor union, the non-Jew- 
ish members (Latin Americans, Negroes, 
and others) are employed largely in the 
less-skilled, Jess-well-paid crafts, owing 
partly to recency of entry into the trade 


8 Tt is interesting to note that the 1950 U. S. 
Census of Population, Puerto Ricans in Conti- 
nental United States, Special Report P-E, No. 
3D, gives as “Percentage White”: Puerto Rico, 
1950- 792; Migrants, 1950- 92.3. Cited in 
Migration Division, Department of Labor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, A Summary 
in Facts and Figures, 1939-1954. 

9 C. W. Mills, C. Senior, and R K. Goldsen, 
The Puerto Rican Journey (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 82-83.. 

10 Ibid., p. 110. 
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and partly to barriers erected by the 
“old-timers.” 

In seeking to avoid the kind of cru- 
sade for “Americans” and against out- 
siders which other immigrant groups 
have faced, the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment has adopted a policy of caution. 
Farm contract labor is carefully lim- 
ited and supervised, and the govern- 
ment acts as the principal employment 
agent and adviser for industrial mi- 
grants already on the mainland. One 
writer states that this policy has re- 
stricted the job opportunities of Puerto 
Ricans,?? i 


Puerto Ricans in New York City schools 


In 1953, Puerto Ricans comprised 8.2 
per cent of the elementary pupils in the 
New York City public schools; 38.3 per 
cent of these children were “non-Eng- 
lish-speaking.” The table below shows 


the figures and percentages by boroughs. 








Total 
Pupils 


Manhattan| 102,326 


Bronx 115,871 
Brooklyn | 210,629 
Queens . | 120,306 
Richmond. 18,930 


e Peter Kihss, “Puerto Rican Will to Work 
Stressed,” New York Times, February 25, 1953, 
p. 18C. 


In 1951, seventy-five schools in Man- 
hattan had some concéntration of Puerto 
Ricans, and these children constituted 
50 or ‘more per cent of the pupils in 
eight schools. They were 50 per cent 
of only one school among the twenty- 
five in the Bronx which included Puerto 
Ricans. In Brooklyn there were only 


11 Will Herberg, “The Old-Timers and the 
Newcomers: Ethnic Group Relations in a 
Needle Trades Union,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. 9, No. 1 (1953), pp. 12-19. 

12 Charles Abrams, op. ciè. (note 4 supra), 
pp. 68, 69. 
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two schools with a Puerto Rican enroll- 
ment of 50 per cent or more.’* In one 
study of seven New York public schools, 
the percentage of pupils of Puerto 
Rican parentage enrolled ranged from 
21 to 99 per cent.*4 

Efforts to avoid the segregation of 
Spanish-speaking children in New York 
City schools have included special 
“vestibule” classes under a Spanish- 
speaking teacher who teaches them 
English and some orientation to school 
and community life; individual help 
from teachers or from English-speaking 
students designated as “big brothers” 
and “big sisters”; substitute auxiliary 
teachers who speak Spanish and are as- 
signed to orient Puerto Rican pupils 
and their families; encouraging English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking children 
to play games together and to go on 
sightseeing trips together; and provid- 
ing evening classes for adults (one-fifth 
of all persons attending elementary 
school evening classes for adults—or 
about eight thousand—are Puerto Ri- 
cans studying English).** According to 


.18 Sophia M. Robison, “Social and Welfare 
Statistics on the New York Puerto Rican 
Population,” in A J. Jaffe (Ed), Puerto 
Rican Population of New York City (New 
York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954), pp. 50-51. 

14 J C. Morrison, “The Puerto Rican Study 
-What It Is—Where It Is Going,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, Vol 28, No. 4 
(December 1954), p. 168. 

15 Peter Kihss, “Puerto Rican Will to Work 
Stressed,” New York Times, February 45, 
1953, p. 18 C; Welfare Council of New York 
City, Puerto Ricans in New York City (1948), 
pp. 41-42. In 1947, the Association of Assist- 
ant Superintendents issued a report on A Pro- 
gram of Education for Puerto Ricans in New 
York City. Beginning in 1949, workshops in 
the teaching of bilingual pupils and courses on 
educational programs for Puerto Rican chil- 
dren were introduced In 1954, the Board of 
Education published a seventy-six-page book- 
let on Teaching Children of Puerto Rican 
Background. The Department of Education 
in Puerto Rico sponsors a program designed 
to facilitate the adjustment of Puerto Ricans 
who migrate to continental United States 
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Clarence Senior, of Puerto Rico’s De- 
partment of Labor: 


... aside from the natural “segregation” 
which is involved in the migratidn of any 
working class group, we find little evidence 
of nonintegration of Puerto Ricans in the 
school systems in the continental United 
States.76 


In New York City,’ school programs 
which emphasize intercultural relations 
have replaced the ‘“americanization” 
theme of forty years ago. 


Assimilation of adults 


New York’s Puerto Ricans are not 
active participants in politics. Only 
10 per cent of those qualified are regis- 
tered and they vote lightly.” One 
study concluded that the Puerto Rican’s 
effective social world consists of the 
household, the apartment house, and the 
street.*8 

Puerto Rican migration has been wel- 
comed by employers because it has pro- 
vided New York City with a large 
source of cheap labor. The problems 


(Mariano Villaronga, “Program of Education 
for Puerto Rican Migrants,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, Vol. 28, No. 4 [Decem- 
ber 1954], pp. 146-50). “The Puerto Rican 
Study,” sponsored by the New York City 
Board of Education and financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, is 
a three-year study of the education and ad- 
justment of Puerto Ricans (J. C. Morrison, 
op. cit. [note 14 supra], pp. 167-73) Such 
professional fournals of New York City teach- 
ers as Curriculum and Matertals, Strengthen- 
ing Democracy, The New York Supervisor, 
and High Points have carried during the past 
five years numerous articles on the education 
of Puerto Ricans. For a good brief state- 
ment on the integration of Puerto Ricans into 
the life of the school and the community see 
Mary Finocchiaro, “Puerto Rican Newcomers 
in Our Schools,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, Vol. 28, No. 4 (December 1954), pp. 
157-66. 

18 Letter of October 25, 1955. 

1T “Snapshots of the Interstate Metropolis,” 
The Reporter, Vol. 13, No. 3 (September 8, 
1955), p. 21. 

18 Mills, Senior, and Goldsen, op. cit. (note 
9 supra), p. 122. 
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which have arisen have been made 
somewhat easier by a greater apprecia- 
tion today of the nature of culture con- 
tact and conflict and by the existence 
of a number of organizations seeking 
to create better understanding in inter- 
group relations. Differential assimila- 
tion among the Puerto Ricans will be 
strongly influenced by employment, sex, 
education, age, and color. 


AMERICANS OF ORIENTAL DESCENT 


About three hundred thousand per- 
sons of Oriental descent, most of them 
citizens, reside in the United States. In 
the century or more since the first sub- 
stantial number of Chinese came to this 
country, treatment of Orientals has 
ranged from intense discrimination to 
almost full acceptance. We shall only 
suggest some aspects of this range with 
reference to two groups of Oriental de- 
scent, the Chinese and Japanese. 


Chinese 


Active discrimination against the Chi- 
nese, which had been found particularly 
in the West, began to decline about 
1900. This change was a function of 
their gradual acculturation, the virtual 
cessation of the growth of the Chinese 
group (there were 107,000 in 1890, ~ 
118,000 in 1950), the improvement in 
their economic status, and their replace- 
ment, as targets for hostility, first by 
Japanese and later by Mexicans and 
Negroes. The common effort of China 
and the United States in World War II 
gave further impetus to the process of 
integration—a gain that the Korean 
War and the current conflicts with 
Communist China seem not to have af- 
fected to any great extent. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, 1952, granted naturalization 
rights to resident Oriental aliens, who 
formerly had been ineligible for citizen- 
ship, and brought the nations of the Far 
East within the quota system. The re- 
duction in discrimination that this in- 
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volves must be weighed against the fact 
that the quota system is a device for 
ensuring that the major proportion of 
immigration from outside the Western 
Hemisphere shall come from Western 
Europe. The quotas for most of the 
countries of the Orient are the minimum 
of one hundred per year. 

There is virtually no segregation of 
Chinese-in schools or in places of pub- 
lic accommodation, A summary in the 
New York Times, referring to both 
Japanese and Chinese, holds that they 
“have moved into a status close to first- 
class citizenship.” 1° One should not 
forget, however, the lingering patterns 
of discrimination. In July 1954 the 
National Exchange Club revoked the 
charters of two California chapters for 
refusing to ask two Chinese members to 
resign. Both the refusal and the revo- 
cation are significant. Housing is per- 
haps the most serious aspect of the re- 
maining discrimination. As the tradi- 
tional Chinatowns have -lost some of 
their residents, “residential Chinatowns”’ 
in the suburbs have appeared, a product, 
in the judgment of Robert Lee, of re- 
strictive covenants and practices, of fear 
of lack of welcome in other neighbor- 
hoods, and the desire to live with fellow 
Chinese for social and recreational rea- 
sons.7° 

This housing problem is occasionally 
brought to national attention by some 
dramatic situation. In 1952, there were 
vigorous protests by several white neigh- 
bors when Sing Sheng bought a home in 
a suburb of San Francisco. In 1955, 
Dr. Samuel Lee, a Major in the Army 
Medical Corps, Olympic diving cham- 
pion, and good-will ambassador for the 
United States, was unable to buy a 
home in Garden Grove, California. He 
is a Korean American married to a Chi- 
nese American. In both of these cases, 
the news brought many offers of houses 
and declarations of support; but the 


18 New York Times, May 29, 1955, p. 19. 
20 Letter of August 11, 1955. 
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crucial fact for less-well-known or 
milder persons is the quiet discrimina- 
tion they face in the matter of housing.** 


Japanese 


Early in the twentieth century, the 
Japanese became the heirs of some of 
the hostility formerly directed against 
the Chinese. By hard work and thrift, 
some of them “leaning over backward” 
to follow middle-class values, they rap- 
idly achieved a modest economic se- 
curity. Their rapid acculturation did 
not protect them, however, against dis- 
crimination. If the Mexicans have been 
criticized for their lack of ‘American 
ways,” the Japanese have been attacked 
for their excess of virtues—they work 
too hard or strive too vigorously for 
education. 

The culmination of the discrimination 
against Japanese Americans is undoubt- 
edly their “relocation” from the West 
Coast in 1942. This is now widely re- 
garded as the most serious violation of 
the rights of citizens and of peaceful 
resident aliens ever actively sponsored 
by the federal government.** All Japa- 


21 See Robert Lee, “The Case of Sammy 
Lee,” New Leader, September 5, 1955, pp. 
15~16. 

22 There is an extensive literature on the 
causes and consequences of relocation. See 
Leonard Bloom and Ruth Riemer, Removal 
and Return: The Socio-Economic Effects of 
the War on Japanese Americans (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949); Morton 
Grodzins, Americans Betrayed (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949); Alexander 
H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1945); Carey McWilliams, Prejudice—Japa- 
nese-Americans: Symbol of Ractal Intolerance 
(Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1944) ; 
Jacobus ten Broek, Edward N. Barnhart, and 
Floyd W. Matson, Prejudice, War and the 
Constitution (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954); Dorothy S. Thomas, The 
Salvage (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1952); and Dorothy S$. Thomas and 
Richard S. Nishimoto, The Spoilage (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1946). 
There are some differences of interpretation 
among these authors concerning the balance of 
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nese Americans, about two-thirds of 
whom were citizens, were compelled to 
leave the West Coast and were held in 
the relocation camps. Gradually, dur- 
ing the next three years, some of them 
were permitted to leave the camps, for 
the purpose of entering school, of join- 
ing the Armed Forces, or of employ- 
ment in other parfs of the country. 
After the war, over half returned to the 
West Coast. They had suffered a loss, 
from the sale or deterioration of homes, 
farms, and businesses, variously esti- 
mated from 350 to 500 millions of dol- 
lars. Some slight violence greeted their 
return, but the pendulum has swung 
rapidly in their favor, as a result of 
many forces. The obvious loyalty of 
the great majority of Japanese Ameri- 
cans, the outstanding record of their 
men in the Armed Forces, their exten- 
sive acculturation, the activity of such 
groups as the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League (which has fought for res- 
toration of losses due to the relocation 
and for the repeal of discriminatory 
legislation), the shifting of hostility to- 
ward Negroes and Mexicans, and per- 
haps the pressure of guilty consciences 
in many white Americans—these are 
among the factors involved. Since 1952, 
when resident aliens of Oriental descent 


forces that caused the relocation order. Per- 
haps the most carefully reasoned statement is 
that of ten Broek, Barnhart, and Matson, al- 
though they may underemphasize the power- 
ful, if indirect, influence of private groups 
and the climate of opinion they had helped 
to create. 
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became eligible for citizenship, over six 
thousand Japanese have been natural- 
ized—~a symbol of the extent of the 
integration. 


SUMMARY 


Mexican Americans have been segre- 
gated in numerous school systems of 
western and southwestern states, -but 
such segregation is being contested and 
is decreasing. Because of residential 
concentration, Puerto Rican children 
constitute sizable proportions of several 
New York City elementary schools, but 
no school is all Puerto Rican and at- 
tempts have been made to reduce the 
isolation of these pupils. Chinese- 
American and Japanese-American school 
children are nowhere segregated be- 
cause of race. Previous federal and 
state court decisions have influenced 
minorities other than the Negro, and the 
1954 ruling may be effective in pre- 
venting the segregation of these groups 
in the future or in strengthening their 
legal position if segregation is intro- 
duced. 

Integration of the minorities with 
which this paper has been concerned 
has moved more slowly on the job mar- 
ket and particularly in housing than it 
has in the schools. But the process is 
under way. If one may, with good evi- 
dence, remark, “How much that is dis- 
criminatory remains!” he may, in more ` 
optimistic mood, declare, “How much 
that was discriminatory has been im- 
proved!” 
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Racial Policy and InternationalJRelations 


By JoHN 


HE bulk of this issue of THE AxN- 

NALS is, I assume, addressed pri- 
marily to Americans—as it should be. 
But since the whole problem of deseg- 
regation and integration is part of our 
dirty linen which inevitably is from 
time to time on view for the world, I 
would concern myself here with what 
the world sees and, thus, speak not only 
to Americans, but also to others who 
are troubled about the problem. Some 
of the things I shall say will be rather 


harsh; but I trust they will need neither | 


apology nor explanation. 

By some kind of empathy the United 
States has come to be identified in the 
world mind with the equality of men, 
not equality as Mr. Jefferson has been 
misinterpreted to mean it, but equality 
of opportunity and of initial advantage. 
Part of this reputation has been de- 
served, but part of it is belied by the 
actual facts. At the outset let it be 
clear: the evil part of the American 
record on racial policies, especially in 
the light of our professions, is a major 
blot on our escutcheon, and it does posi- 
tive and serious damage to the whole 
cause of freedom and democracy in 
these days in which the United States 
has emerged into a position of world 
leadership. One could even argue that 
the correction of racial abuses in this 
country is so vital and integral to the 
democratic cause to which the Ameri- 
can people have dedicated themselves 
that there can be no quibbling over the 
remedy if our whole structure is not to 
be mortally affected. Coercion must be 
used should it be necessary, since the 
argument for gradual social change has 


too long and too often been abused to’ 
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be any longer acceptable if we would 
continue to fill our role of leadership 
in the free world.” It is an extraordi- 
nary fact that a world never noted for 
its racial tolerance in theory or in prac- 
tice has come to look on the United 
States as a symbol of equality, and that 
the oppressed turn to America in the 
hope of finding understanding and an 
untarnished record. The burden of re- 
sponsibility thus placed upon us is a 
heavy one. 


DAMAGE TO AMERICAN PRESTIGE 


It would be gratuitous to belabor un- 
duly the point of how much damage has 
been done to American prestige by our 
enemies throughout the world by the 
simple device of pointing out the fail- 
ures of our racial professions and the 
gross violations of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Our enemies and our friends 
have seldom been reluctant to bring 
these lapses to our attention—as indeed 
they should. If any reader be in doubt 
on the point, he need only check the 
percentage of Communist propaganda 


‘which concerns American racial dis- 


crimination or, in friendlier circum- 
stances, the prominence given to racial 
atrocity stories in the Asian press. The 
observation applies with equal force to 
Europe, which is far less sensitive to 
the problem than are Asia and Africa. 

Nor is there need to assume, as it 
might be comforting to do, that those 
who disseminate tales or react strongly 
against American discrimination neces- 
sarily do so from malice or in aware- 
ness that what they say—or say they 
believe—is untrue or at least not the 
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whole truth. A special report last fall 
issued by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee on European reaction to the Till 
case stated that American prestige had 
been “seriously damaged” and that Eu- 
ropean reaction had been “swift, vio- 
lent, and universal”; nor was it limited 
to Communist groups, but came from 
liberal and conservative elements. And 
neither is the-reaction against us con- 
fined to those groups whose somewhat 
limited access to information might ex- 
cuse some of the distortion in their 
minds, 

I well remember two fairly high-level 
Soviet officials, both concerned with 
Russian press ‘and information activi- 
ties, one in Moscow and the other in 
China, whom I came to know fairly well 
some years ago when I was involved in 
the same sort of work for the American 
government. Both were educated, well- 
read men who knew a good deal about 
the United States and were able to 
separate fact from an official line. Both 
were convinced almost beyond reach of 
argument that the fact and substance of 
race relations in America differed little 
from those of 1860, whatever 
changes in outward form.. Any at- 
tempted balancing of the picture on my 
part was discounted as being only what 
an American official might be expected 
to say. Could I produce written evi- 
dence of my statements? I could not, 
because the balance of the material in 
the American press as between advances 
and failures clearly seemed to substan- 
tiate their worst assumptions. Any at- 
tempt to explain this imbalance on 


grounds that trouble and sensation are 


news, which people prefer to read, 
whereas orderly progress is, not; and 
that a free American press for the most 
part prints what it thinks people will 
read was only an open offer for an at- 
tack on the general irresponsibility and 
immaturity of the American people and 
press. 


the- 
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e 
“FREEDOM OF THE PRESS” 


It is no answer to say that this reac- 
tion came from those who have turned 
out to be hostile to us, despite the fond 
illusions of the war years. Just as 
vividly can I remember comparable con- 
versations with many Asians and Euro- 
peans whose friendship and sympathy 


` for the United States have been demon- 


strated beyond question. The Ameri- 
can kind of freedom of the press is hard 
enough to explain to peoples in this | 
world who have traditions of freedom 
themselves; for that vast majority lack- 
ing any such tradition the task often 
seems hopeless. It is all very well to 
explain to the more sophisticated that 
a few American communities and their 
press’ have learned the hard lesson. that 
exposure of racial atrocities is not nec- 
essarily the cure, that sensational head- 
lines as likely as not can inflame pas- 
sion and prejudice, and that, therefore, 
there are instances of responsible sup- 
pression of news. This, however, is no 
answer to the gnawing question about 
the responsibility of the press to edu- 
cate and to inform fully; or if one ac- 
cept the stated excuse of publishers that 
the public will not read the kind of news 
which should be published; then the 
even more troublesome question about 
the maturity of the American people 
who claim leadership of the free world. 

The action of a Protestant congrega- 
tion in Connecticut in electing a Negro 
as its minister without even consider- 
ing his race, or the closing of a church 
by the Archbishop of New Orleans be- 
cause of trouble over a Negro priest, 
which earned him the commendation of 
the Vatican, receive minimal coverage, 
where reported at all (a notable and ex- 
pected exception of course being the 
New York Times). On the other hand, 
the Washington Daily News devotes a 
full half page to the disgraceful utter- 
ances and activities of a faculty mem- 
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ber of Georgetown University; whereas 
the disclaimer by the University that 
the good doctor in any sense repre- 
sented the views of the University can 
be covered in a sentence, and is not con- 
sidered worthy of a headline which 
would give the casual, average reader 
the impression that one of the great 
universities of America was having no 
truck with this kind of racial shameless- 
ness. 

Since public immaturity is hardly the 
whole answer in a people who have 
shown themselves so mature in other 
respects, perhaps part of the answer is 
that an American sense of shame and 
guilt that the record has not been better 
than it has, has led us to play down the 
advances and play up the failures—a 
kind of self-flagellation, which may be 
a hopeful sign for the eventual outcome. 
It is not in my province here to assess 
the meaning and implications of such a 
` possibility in domestic American terms, 
but it is important to repeat again the 
damage it has done us abroad and the 
serious reservations it has created in the 
world mind, especially the Asian, about 
the validity of our professions. 


A Story TO Bz TOLD 


The fact is—and here I speek as 
much to Asians as to Americans—that 
there is another and exciting part of the 
picture of which all Americans can be 
proud. Despite the failures and de- 
spite the unpleasant fact that the United 
States was among the last of the so- 
called civilized countries to reject slav- 
ery as national policy, the racial ad- 
vances of the United States during the 
past ninety years have been one of the 
great stories of recorded history. With- 
out in any sense condoning what we 
have not done, we can and should speak 
with assurance of what we have done. 
Ninety years ago there was fought the 
bitterest and most devastating war in 
the history of the Americas—a civil war 
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at that; a primary issue was freedom 
and equality for a large minority group 
brought here from an alien culture gen- 
erations before and kept in servitude, . 
illiterate, without economic opportunity, 
step by step losing its own ancestral 
and cultural traditions and because of 
its status having only the narrowest 
chance of creating something new, and 
whose psychological and social prob- 
Jems were complicated as offspring re~ 
sulting from exercise of their property 
rights by white owners in periodic visits 
to the slave quarters were for the most 
part also kept in slavery. At the time 
this group was largely concentrated in 
that section of the country which for 
decades remained dedicated to nullify- 
ing the promises of the Emancipation 
and in which certain elements seemingly 
would still rather perish than change. 
The rest of the country was quickly too 
preoccupied with the prospects of the 
dazzling American expansion and de- 
velopment which followed the Civil War 
to lend much of a helping hand to a 
group that faced freedom with little else 
than an inferiority complex and its own 
considerable natural endowments. 

The story of what has happened be- 
tween then and today has many bril- 
liant pages. It is a story which bears 
telling and retelling. What that story 
is can be found in the rest of this issue 
of Tar ANNaLs. Our government can 
and does tell much of it, but it can 
have only limited impact simply because 
it is government and not unnaturally 
suspect. The true impact can come 
only as we tell the story to each other 
day by day in true perspective and as 
private citizens. What free men tell 
each other carries a conviction nothing 
else can. 


U. S. POSITION IN ASTA 


No small part of traditional Ameri- 
can prestige in Asia has come from our 
advocacy of “desegregation” for Asians. 


Sete 


RACIAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


? 


In practical terms this began with the 
open-door policy and was followed by 
our support for Asian nationalist move- 
ments, our belief in the right of peoples 
to choose their own way of life, our spe- 
cific compliance with promises to the 


Philippines, our renunciation of special. 


privileges in China, our acceptance of 
Japan as a major power. If at times 
there were qualms about how we seemed 
to interpret our words at home, there 
seemed to be no reason for such fears 
abroad in so far as the immediate and 
burning Asian ambitions were concerned. 
We stood up ‘and voted on the right 
side. Asia today is fully independent, 
with the exception of the rather special 
cases of Indochina and Malaya, which 
no one seriously doubts will in time 
join the ranks. But a new problem has 
arisen during the past decade which 
makes the whole situation uneasy. 


PREOCCUPATION WITH COMMUNISM 


This problem is the overwhelming 
American preoccupation with commu- 
nism and Communist expansion which 
takes precedence over all other consid- 
erations in American thinking, a pre- 
occupation attended by a rather typi- 
cally American sense of urgency and 
impatience. We have agreed on the na- 
ture of the danger; we believe we know 
what must be done about it. Anyone 
who does not accept the diagnosis and 
the remedy is at best grievously in 
error and must be corrected, or is po- 
tentially a menace. Unhappily, Asia 
does not always and necessarily agree 
with us or, as is more frequently the 
case, sees the problem and the remedy 
in a somewhat different light, of varying 
degrees of intensity. 


ASIAN REACTIONS 


Regardless of the nature or degree of ` 


disagreement, Asian fears and suspicions 
are aroused by dogmatic American in- 
sistence that the United States alone 
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has the answers. The achievement of 
“desegregation” has now been followed 
by the demand for acceptance as equals, 
for “integration” in which the various 
Asian voices shall command the same 
respect as those of the erstwhile colonial 
powers even when they are raised in 
dissent or opposition. In frustration at 
so far having failed to receive that ac- 
ceptance, Asian countries have under- 
standably focused resentment on the 
major power that has taken the most 
rigid and. clamorous position about 
communism in a fashion of which many 
Asians often disapprove. — 

It is hardly accident or surprising 
that Asians in attempting to understand 
our attitude should—most ably assisted 
by Communist propaganda—rediscover 
the glaring chink in our racial armor 
and begin to suspect that we are will- 
ing to desegregate but not to integrate. 
Close as they are to the achievement of 


. their own independence, they not un- 


naturally feel intensely about accept- 
ance as equals and in addition fear that 
American insistence on having its own 
way in this problem will end up as in- 
fringement on their independence. They 
see in our posture at least a residue of 
what has been described in an ugly, if 
graphic, phrase as a “nigger attitude.” 
The reaction is not wholly without 
justification, as anyone who has ob- 
served American behavior abroad can 
testify. When we are concerned by 
foreign reactions we would do well to 
remember that in our position we no 
longer have a private life, and that what 
we do at home takes on an enlarged, 
perhaps often exaggerated, importance 
in the eyes of the world as evidence of 
what an anxious world can expect from 
us. Undoubtedly what Mississippi does 
about its school system worries New 
Delhi more than it does Chicago. 

A final word of friendly suggestion 
for Asians. No problems of this mag- 
nitude are simple of solution. Certainly 
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no good solution is possible without 
mutual understanding and tolerance, nor 
is failure of understanding on one side 
really any justification for failure on 
the other. The Asian record on race 
relations is not entirely unblemished. 
Among many examples which could be 
cited one need mention only the Chinese 
record with minorities and the various 
Indian racial and social conflicts to sug- 
gest that certain weaknesses and abuses 
have at one time or another been in- 
dulged in by all men. Even if “under 
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Heaven all men are brothers,” the per- 
fect brother is still a fairly rare phe- 
nomenon. 


ALL HAVE SINNED . 


In all‘ countries, a certain contrite 
awareness of the mistakes of the past 
might well contribute to greater mutual 
respect and understanding, without 
which no flow of pious wishes or written 
words can be much more than an ex- 
ercise in good intentions and bad style. 
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Social Science and the Desegregation Process 


By HERBERT BLUMER 


HIS paper undertakes to analyze 
segregation as a social process. 
Subsequently, consideration is given to 
the problem of desegregation and to the 
general lines along which programs of 
desegregation must move. Our concern 
is primarily with racial desegregation. 
Segregation is continuously at work 
in all human societies as a natural, un- 
guided, and unwitting process. It takes 
the form of a diverse and chiefly un- 
designed operation which sets apart 
groups of people inside of a larger, em- 
bracing society. This setting apart may 
result from practices of exclusion em- 
ployed by one group against others, or 
by voluntary withdrawal on the part of 
given groups, or by the operation of 
natural forces which place individuals 
in different localities or different social 
spheres. The result of this undesigned 
process is to form disparate groups. 
Each group is relatively homogeneous. 
Each constitutes the arena for the bulk 
of the associations and experiences of 
its members. Each is limited in access 
to the life of other groups. Each is 
denied, accordingly, the special privi- 
leges granted by other groups to their 
members. Segregation is a primary 
means by which a human society de- 
velops an inner organization—-an alloca- 
tion of diverse elements into an articu- 
lated arrangement. 


NATURE OF SEGREGATION 


Sociologists have been concerned with 
two chief manifestations of this natural 
process of segregation. These are (1) 
the formation of diversified areas of resi- 
dence, chiefly in large cities, and (2) the 
exclusion exercised by human groups in 
accepting members and in granting priv- 


+ 


ileges. A brief consideration of these 
two forms of segregation will be helpful. 

Ecological studies of the residential 
distribution of people, particularly in 
large cities, show a pattern of distin- 
guishable areas. Each area tends to be 
distinctive in terms of the people who 
inhabit it, the kind of local institutions 
lodged in it, and the genéral round of 
life of its people. Such areas are fa- 
miliar to us in the case of “black belts,” 
“little Italies,” and other ethnic areas; 
they are also noted in the case of slums, 
workingmen areas, homeless-men areas, 
apartment-house areas, “gold coasts,” 
and rooming-house areas. 

The formation of such differentiated 
areas, while not unaffected by deliberate 
governmental policy, is primarily a 
natural and spontaneous process. They 
are the product roughly of three kinds 
of forces: (1) neutral forces, such as 
level of income and accessibility to 
places of work; (2) forces of attraction, 
such as wishing to live among people 
with whom one identifies oneself; and 
(3) forces of rejection, as when people 
are found unacceptable or unsuitable as 
residents in given areas. ‘This process 
of ecological differentiation, operating 
without any over-all conscious design, 
promotes the formation of separate so- 
cial worlds, guides and fosters separate 
areas of association, and restricts par- 
ticipation in the life of outside groups. 
In our modern complex world this natu- 
ral process of ecological allocation has 
become a primary medium and cause 
of segregation. 

The study of human group life re- 
veals clearly another line of segregation 
in the form of the exclusion exercised 
by one group against members of other 
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groups. Such exclusion is indigenous in 
human societies. Every group having a 
sense of identity and some kind of pur- 
pose exercises some measure of control 
over membership in its body and over 
access to the privileges which its life 
affords. Whether it be a family, a so- 
cial club, a clique, a group of friends, 
a business organization, a professional 


society, a labor union, a church, or a ' 


self-conscious neighborhood, the group 
necessarily recognizes certain criteria of 
membership and rejects those who are 
deemed not to meet such criteria. Simi- 
larly, it does not grant to outsiders the 
particular rights and privileges open to 
its membership. It is only because 
such group exclusion is so rarely chal- 
lenged that we fail to realize how basic 
and extensive it is in the life of human 
societies. If groups could not draw lines 
and exercise control over accessibility to 
their ranks and their privileges, their 
existence would be intrinsically doomed 
and group life would be chaotic. In 
this legitimate sense there is in play in 
every human society a continuous proc- 
ess of preserving group domains and of 
excluding outsiders from ingress into 
such domains. Quite obviously, this 
process of exclusion has the effect of 
allocating people into separate groups, 
of confining them to such groups, and 
of establishing barriers to their free 
participation in each other’s group life. 

These few remarks call attention to 
the fact that a twofold process of seg- 
regation is continuously at work in mod- 
ern society. This process is natural, 
spontaneous, and inevitable. It is es- 
sential, in the form of group exclusion, 
to the existence of all human societies; 
in the form of ecological differentiation 
it is essential to the existence of modern, 
urbanized societies. One can say, rhe- 
torically, that the process of segregation 
in one or the other form is accepted, 
employed, and condoned by all human 
societies. 
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SEGREGATION As A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


It is evident, immediately, that when 
we speak of segregation as a social 
problem, as a condition to be prevented 
or overcome, we are not referring to the 
total process of segregation. We refer 
instead only to special instances which 
have been challenged. Such challenges 
arise in the form of a claim to the right 
of being accepted into a group or shar- 
ing the privileges which the group denies 
through its act of exclusion. It is evi- 
dent that the claim arises and has valid- 
ity only through the application of the 
standards of a larger inclusive group, 
such as an embracing political society 
with legal rights of citizenship or a 
transcending moral community with a 
set of ethical expectations. Given lines 
or instances of group exclusion become 
suspect only when they contravene po- 
litical or moral rights. Since this con- 
stitutes the heart of the problem of seg- 
regation, a few further words of elabo- 
ration are in order. 

Every human group may be regarded 
as having properly an area of private 
rights—chiefly in the form of deciding 
whom. to allow to become members and 
to enjoy the privileges which the group 
life is able to provide. As suggested 
above, the group possession of such 
areas of private right is sanctioned in 
every society irrespective of wide dif- 
ferences in the nature of the rights and 
in the gratifications which their exer- 
cise yields. Discrimination arises when 
a given line of private right is defined 
legally or morally as a public right and 
the group does not accept the definition. 
The continuing exercise of the private 
right at the expense of a given group 
having legal or moral claims to the 
privileges is what constitutes segrega- 
tion as a social problem. Thus segre- 
gation, as a problem, arises in the wake 
of the application of moral or legal defi- 
nitions which stake out claims where 
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none existed previously. Many forms 
of group exclusion may have a legiti- 
mate acceptance and status only to be 
defined later as contravening public 
tights. Since in our changing modern 
world new legal and moral definitions 
are readily applied to varieties of es- 
tablished group exclusions, we may ex- 
pect new problems of segregation to 
arise. 

In locating the problem of segregation 
in a clash between established group ex- 
clusion and a legal or moral claim to 
the privileges protected by the exclusion 
we can identify the lines of force af- 
fecting the outcome of the clash. On 
the one hand, note has to be taken of 
how deeply set is the practice of group 
exclusion and how effective is the appa- 
ratus for maintaining the practice. On 
the other hand, attention must be given 
to the authority attending the moral 
or legal claim and, again, to the effec- 
tiveness of the apparatus available to 
implement the claim. These observa- 
tions set a broad framework inside of 
which a more detailed analysis can be 
undertaken. 


THE SEGREGATING GROUP 


To understand segregation it is nec- 
essary to see its position in the life of 
the segregating group. Almost always 
the practices of exclusion or rejection 
which it involves have grown up_natu- 
rally in the life experiences of the group. 
Through these life experiences the group 
has come to develop a social position, a 
sense of identity, and a conception of 
itself in the light of which the practice 
of exclusion appears natural and proper. 
As a natural part of the social order 
the practice comes to be embedded in 


feelings and convictions and to be jus- ` 


tified logically by a set of reasons whose 
validity is self-evident. Also, the prac- 
tice is usually legitimated and bulwarked 
by the endorsement given by institu- 
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tional authorities within the group; as 
the spokesmen of the group their official 
approval places a stamp of truth and 
virtue on the practice. Further, as a 
customary practice the exclusion feeds, 
so to speak, on itself; its continuous 
routine occurrence becomes an affirma- 
tion of its validity. As each member 
of the group gives expression to the 
practice in voice and deed, he rein- 
forces in other members the value which 
all of them are disposed to attach to 
the practice. Sustained by these vari- 
ous sources of strength and sanction 
the established practice of group exclu- 
sion tends to be a firm part of the way 
of life. 

This general process which imparts 
toughness and fixity to established prac- 
tices of group exclusion is usually in- 
tensified in cases of racial segregation. 
The reasons for this are fairly clear. 
The recognition of racial or physical 
difference sustains and intensifies the 
sense of social or status difference which 
may have happened to develop between 
racial groups. ‘The observable physical 
difference reinforces and rivets the feel- 
ing of the dominant racial group that 
the subordinate racial group is alien and 
not of its kind. Similarly, the feeling 
of superiority in the dominant group 
derives a greater measure of natural 
validity by virtue of the ability to note 
biological differences between the two 
groups. Thus, the feeling of racial dif- 
ference adds tenacity to the practices 
of exclusion. 

We need to note, also, that the range 
of exclusions between racial groups is 
likely to be extensive. They meet each 
other not in a restricted or specialized 
way, as in the case of the relation of 
journeymen to apprentices, but over a 
wide area of diverse association. Where 
a sense of racial difference has been 
fused with a sense of status difference, 
the inevitable tendency will be to ex- 
tend the practice of exclusion along the 
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array of relations. Since each line of 
exclusion symbolizes to the dominant 
group its social position, all its estab- 
lished lines of exclusion hang together 
and sustain each other. 

In a further continuation of our back- 
ground remarks we wish to point out 
that patterns of racial exclusion may 
decline and wither away as naturally 
and unwittingly as they come into ex- 
istence and grow. Any number of de- 
velopments may interfere with the con- 
ditions and processes that cause and 
sustain such’ patterns. The social po- 
sitions of the two racial groups may be 
shifted by changes in wealth, education, 
achievement, and prowess. The domi- 
nant group may change its conception 
of itself and of the subordinate group. 
Members of two racial groups may be 
forced through sheer expediency to as- 
sociate in ways contrary to established 
lines of exclusion, as under varying 
conditions of complex industrial life. 
The dominant racial group may lose 
much of its identity through the mo- 
bility of its members and through their 
intermingling with other people who are 
not accustomed to draw the usual lines 
of exclusion; in this way practices of 
exclusion do not get the affirmation that 
comes otherwise from their regular and 
unquestioned repetition. The spokes- 
men and institutional leaders of the 
dominant group may come to appraise 
the established exclusions in new and 
different ways; to speak with a divided 
voice is to fragment the standing of the 
practices. Such occurrences as these 
may undermine in a natural and un- 
designed way established patterns of 
racial exclusion, without the benefit of 
organized efforts to eradicate them. 
The significance of a natural and un- 
witting disintegration of established 
patterns of racial exclusion is pro- 
nounced. It is doubtful if deliberate 
efforts to break down given forms of 
exclusion in a firmly established racial 
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order can succeed without the operation 
of a prior or a concurrent process of 
their natural undermining. 


DESEGREGATION 


We can now consider the problem of 
desegregation. We are interested in 
considering the general problem of how 
practices of racial exclusion which are 
challenged as morally improper or il- 
legal are eliminated through conscious 
policy and deliberate action. In other 
words we deal with desegregation not 
as a natural and unwitting process but 
as a directed effort to displace an es- 
tablished form of racial exclusion. In 
this latter form the problem of deseg- - 
regation is thrown on a different plane. 
It is not a task of eliminating or re- 
versing the process which led to segre- 
gation but rather of arresting or im- 
mobilizing its end operation. 

To be sure, much—-indeed most—of 
scholarly thought in current psycho- 
logical and social science presumes that 
racial desegregation is to be achieved 
by the elimination or changing of the 
process which brings segregation into 
being. This process is usually given a 
four-step temporal sequence: (1) con- 
ditions which implant (2) attitudes of 
racial prejudice which (3) lead to racial 
discrimination which (4) results in a 
condition of segregation. It is thus 
reasoned that to eliminate segregation 
one has to eliminate ‘discrimination; 
to eliminate discrimination one has to 
change the attitudes which bring it 
about; and, usually, to change the at- 
titudes one has to correct the conditions 
that cause them. 

Such a formulation is markedly un- 
suited to success in conscious efforts 
at racial desegregation.~ It implies, es- 
sentially, a destruction of a tightly 
interwoven and solid social structure. 
This can be appreciated by bearing in 
mind that a given form of racial ex- 
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clusion is a customary adjustment which 
has evolved naturally out of given lines 
of historic experience; that it reflects 
the actual social positions occupied by 
the racial groups in their social order; 
that it expresses the fundamental con- 
ception which the dominant racial group 
has of itself and of the subordinate 
group; that jt carries the virtue and the 
validity of authoritative endorsement; 
that it gains continuous affirmation 
through the daily reinforcement which 
members of the dominant group give to 
one another’s feelings and convictions; 
and that it is an interlinked part of a 
system of racial exclusion. To try to 
eliminate the given practice of racial 
exclusion by altering the network of 
conditions which bring it about: and 
sustain it is a task of formidable mag- 
nitude. To try to eliminate the prac- 
tice by changing one phase or part of 
the network—as in the effort to incul- 
cate attitudes of racial tolerance—is to 
ignore the complicated structure which 
sustains the phase or part. The attempt 
to achieve racial desegregation by a cor- 
rection of the process which brings seg- 
regation about represents a highly un- 
promising line of action. 

The alternative is to block the process 
from achieving its end result. This is 
done by controlling the decisions of the 
main functionaries who carry a given 
form of racial segregation into actual 


execution. It is important to recognize. 


that in any given kind of racial segre- 
gation there are strategically placed in- 
dividuals or small groups who set the 
policies and issue the orders without 
which the given practice of segregation 
could not be maintained. School boards, 
superintendents of education, real estate 
boards, realtors, hotel owners and mana- 
gers, medical boards, hospital superin- 
tendents, and directors of recreational 
systems are a very few examples. All 
work through a system of subordinates 
who in carrying out orders and under- 
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stood policies sustain in practice the 
given form of racial segregation. Thus, 
control of the decisions of the chief 
functionaries responsible for the actual 
operation of the practice of segregation 
offers a direct means of arresting or im- 
mobilizing that practice. To put the 
point in terms of a theory of social ac- 
tion we can say that it is not essential 
in efforts to change human conduct to 
alter, on the part of individuals, the 
feelings and attitudes behind that con- 
duct, or, on the part of the group, the 
collective values, claims, and expecta- 
tions which sustain the conduct. Feel- 
ings and attitudes, values and expécta- 
tions, have to gain expression in con- 
duct; the apparatus essential to such 
expression is, itself, vulnerable and offers 
pivotal points for arresting the end ex- 
pression. Contemporary social and psy- 
chological science is backward in com- 
ing to see and appreciate this picture. 


ROLE oF FUNCTIONARIES 


To exert effective influence on the de- 
cisions of centrally placed functionaries 
in the operating pattern of segregation 
it is necessary to use the weight of tran- 
scending prestige, authority, and power. 
The functionaries, as members of* the 
dominant racial group, are highly likely 
to share the feelings and values of that 
group toward the given form of exclu- 
gion, or else to respond to the expecta- 
tions and pressures of that group. For 


them to make decisions that are opposed 


to the feelings and expectations of the 
dominant group it is necessary for them 
to be constrained and supported by a 
transcending group having prestige or 
power. : 

Basically, the outcome of the struggle 
to achieve racial desegregation through 
conscious effort depends on what influ- 
ences the central functionaries have to 
take into account in making their de- 
cisions. If the conscious effort takes the 
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form of an educational campaign to 
change the views of the members of 
the dominant racial group or a cam- 
paign of moral exhortation to change 
their feelings, the functionaries are 
essentially well protected. They need 
merely, so to speak, await the outcome 
of such effort; they are subjected to no 
special pressure to change their custom- 
ary lines of decision and are not forced 
in juxtaposition to their own group. 
Parenthetically, this is another reason 
for the relative ineffectiveness of at- 
tempts to achieve racial desegregation 
through general educational and moral 
campaigns. 

A different setting is formed if the 
conscious efforts at desegregation are 
along lines which force functionaries 
to take cognizance of solicitations, de- 
mands, and pressures made on them to 
carry out a different line of decision. 
Such influences, if attended by any de- 
gree of weight, have the effect, psycho- 
logically, of detaching the functionaries 
from their group and of leading them 
to weigh such influences over against 
the views and expectations of their 
racial group. This is the kind of setting 
that is brought into being by the enact- 
ment and application of laws against 


segregation or by the imposition of regu- ' 


lations and expectations against segre- 
gation by leaders of associations and in- 
stitutions in which the functionaries are 
in some measure incorporated. The 


functionaries have to take account of. 


these demands and to form their de- 
cisions with some regard to the de- 
mands. In a genuine sense the func- 
tionary is an exposed target. This is 
the basic fact which structures the 
struggle toward deliberate racial deseg- 
regation. {Jt also provides the oppor- 
tunity for adroit advancement even 
where the dominant racial group is 
solidly opposed in feeling to a given 
line of desegregation. 
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ROLE OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Recognizing the pivotal position of 
the decisions of functionaries, we easily 
see the important role of organizational 
pressure and support. The dominant 
group in a racial community, to a man, 
may have strong feelings of opposition 
to a given form of desegregation, yet 
be lacking in organizations to mobilize 
such opposition and convert it into ac- 
tion. Under such conditions, even 
though sharing the feelings of the domi- 
nant group the functionary may readily 
bow to the outside demands and pres- 
sures, particularly if these are backed 
up by weighty organizational support. 
Conversely, a functionary sympathetic 
to desegregation may be effectively de- 
terred, not necessarily by the attitudes 
held by the members of the dominant 
racial group but by organizations among 
them that bespeak trouble. There is no 
need to spell out other possible com- 
binations. The central point is clear. 
The carrying through as well as the 
blocking of deliberate desegregation de- 
pends on mobilizing and focusing in- 
fluence and power on central function- 
aries. This calls, in the case of either 
side,. for the development of organiza- 
tional strength. The vehicle of proce- 
dure is strategical maneuvering, de- 
signed to marshal and utilize the po- 
tentials of power and prestige available 


-in the given situation.. Such potentials 


are almost certain to vary from situation 
to situation, thus calling for different 
tactical operations on local scenes. 

It should be observed that in this 
contest, so to speak, to affect the de- 
cisions of the central functionaries, the 
advantage in the long run is in the 
hands of the side which is able to capi- 
talize on the prestige and strength of 
the transcending group. Agencies seek- 
ing to achieve racial desegregation have 
a particularly strong strategic weapon 
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(it is not always seen or used) in fo- 
cusing on the validity of applying the 
transcending legal or moral standard. 
This makes it unnecessary to challenge 
or impugn the feelings and attitudes of 
the functionary toward the subordinate 
racial group, or to try to change such 
feelings and attitudes. It makes it un- 
necessary, further, to argue the merits 
or the validity of the legal or moral 
standard. Instead, the approach to the 
functionary can appropriately be made 
in terms of the validity and need of 
applying the standard. This provides 
the opportunity of shifting the contest 
from a question of a struggle between 
the racial groups to a question of 
obedience to the transcending legal or 
moral standards. Since such standards 
carry implicitly the dictates of obedi- 
ence, one is provided with a line along 
which to press the case which can 
largely avoid the issue of racial dispute. 
It may be added that this line becomes 
the most effective basis on which to 
build up organizational strength in act- 
ing toward central functionaries, for it 
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offers opportunities of enlisting a sup- 
port inside the dominant racial group 
that would be lost on the straight issue 
of racial struggle. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


A few remarks should be made, in 
closing, on the relation of conscious or 
designed racial desegregation to natu- 
ral and unwitting racial desegregation. 
There can be no question that the for- 
mer acts back on and abets the latter. 
Where given programs of racial deseg- 
regation succeed, they weaken the sup- 
port of other established forms of seg- 
regation. They interfere with the rou- 
tine, repetitive affirmation of lines of 
racial exclusion. Further, in allowing 
the members of the racial groups to 
associate as equals in the new situation 
they lay the groundwork for acting 
toward one another on a human and 
personal basis rather than on a basis 
of membership in racial groups. De- 
liberate desegregation enters, thus, into 
a cyclical and reciprocal relation with 
natural desegregation. 


Herbert Blumer, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology and Social Institutions, University of California, Berkeley, and president of the 
American Sociological Society, In 1954 he was a member of the International Confer- 


ence on Race Relations tn Honolulu. 


Before going to California, he was a member of the 


Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago (1927-52). Past president of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems and former editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology, he is the author of Appraisals of Social Research (1939) and other books. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1955 


HE year which has just passed has 
been a fruitful one for the Academy 
and one of more than ordinary activity. 


BYLAWS 


At the annual meeting on January 24, 
1955, you approved a revision of the 
Bylaws. According to Article VIII of 
these Bylaws, amendments may be made 
“by a majority vote of those present at 
any meeting of the members of the cor- 
poration or of the Board of Directors,” 
and it is also provided that if the Board 
of Directors amend the Bylaws, the 
change “shall continue in effect unless 
and until altered at a meeting of the 
members of the corporation.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors immediately following the meeting 
of members mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing changes in the Bylaws were made 
and are now submitted for your ap- 
proval. 

Instead of the following wording: 


There shall be at least one regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors in each year. 
The time and place of such meetings shall 
be determined by the Board of Directors. 


Section 2 of Article V now reads: 


A meeting of the Board of Directors shall 
be held immediately following the annual 
business meeting of the members. If a 
quorum of directors be then present no 
notice of such meeting shall be necessary 
and at such organization meeting the Board 
of Directors may elect officers for the en- 
suing year and may also transact any other 
business coming before the meeting. In 
addition to such meeting, regular meetings 


~ 


of the Board of Directors shall be held on 
the fourth Fridays of May and October in 
each year at such place and hour as may 
be determined by the President or by a 
majority of the directors. 


Furthermore, Section 3 of Article VI: 


The first Vice-President shall in the ab- 
sence or during the disability of the Presi- 
dent have all the powers and perform all 
the duties of the President. 


was amended by the addition of the fol- 
lowing words: 


. provided however that the Board of. 
Directors may grant the President a leave 
of absence for any period and may delegate 
the powers and assign the duties of the 
President for such period or any portion 
thereof to some officer other than the First 
Vice-President, including any officer spe- 
cially elected or appointed for the purpose, 
and may revoke such delegation of powers 
and assignment of duties at the pleasure of 


. the Board. 


MEETINGS 


There were two meetings held in Phila- 
delphia during the year. One was our 
regular spring convention on April 1 
and 2, which for the first time in several 
decades dealt with an important do- 
mestic issue rather than with interna- 
tional relations. The general topic of 
the meeting was “Internal Security and 
Civil Rights in the United States.” A 
distinguished array of highly competent 
speakers addressed the convention, and 
the discussion from the floor was of a 
uniformly high standard. Attendance at 
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six sessions totaled 1,405, among them 
representatives of learned institutions 
and national- and international organi- 
zations.* 

On May 20 and 21, a restricted 
conference on ‘Methods of Financing 
Higher Education” was held, which 
brought together presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and finance officials of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the eastern 
and central areas of the country. The 
conference was made possible by the 
generosity of members of the family of 
Edmund J. James, first president of the 
Academy, and served to commemorate 
the centenary of his birth.? 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following volumes of Tse AN- 
NALS were published during the year 
and distributed to all members: 


January Ethical Standards and Profes- 
sional Conduct 

March Contemporary Africa: Trends 
and Issues 

May Aw Power and National Security 

July Internal Security and Civil Rights 

September Higher Education Under Stress 

November The Public School and Other 


Community Services 


A standard feature of Tae ANNALS is 
the book department, which contains re- 
views of outstanding works in the social 
science fields. During 19555 no fewer 
than 408 reviews were published, pre- 


1 The addresses were published in the July 
issue of THE ANNALS. 

2The proceedings were published as a sec- 
tion of the September issue of THE ANNALS 
and were also reprinted in a pamphlet which 
was given wide distribution. 
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pared by 322 different reviewers and 
totaling about 308 pages. 

Current and past issues of THE AN- 
NALS are in constant demand. In 1955, 
total sales of individual issues amounted 
to $11,612, compared with $10,697 in 
1954 and $11,747 in 1953. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1955, the Academy admitted 
2,652 new members, 265 of whom were 
student members. There were 3,523 
withdrawals and 35 members died dur- 
ing the year. On December 31 there 
were altogether 14,478 members in good 
standing, including 3,177 libraries in the 
United States. The Academy has 1,503 
foreign members, including 758 libraries. 


FINANCES 


It is a pleasure to report to you that 
as a result of the moderate increase in 
membership dues in 1954 and further 
economies in management, we closed the 
year 1955 with a favorable balance of 
income amounting to $11,401.38, com- 
pared with a deficit of $7,173 in 1954 
and even larger deficits in 1952 and 
1953. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THe BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


Thorsten Sellin, Acting President 
C. A. Kulp, First Vice-President 
Raymond T. Bowman, Secretary 
Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 


Otto T. Mallery, M. Albert Linton, Al- 
fred H. Williams, Stephen B. Sweeney, 
Jerome J. Rothschild, Norman D. Pal- 
mer, James C. Charlesworth. 


January 23, 1956 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 17, 1956 


Mr. T. WesLey MATTHEWS, Asst. Treasurer 

The American Academy of Political and 
social Science 

3937 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


DEAR SIR: 


We have examined the accounts and 
financial records of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for the year 
ended December 31, 1955, Our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standard, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting rec- 
ords and such other auditing procedure as 
we considered necessary in the circum- 
stances, except that we did not count or 


test the inventory of publications. We did, 
however, review the inventory procedure 
and pricing method and we believe that the 
inventory is stated conservatively. 

In our opinion, with the exception of the 
inventory, the accompanying statement of 
financial condition and statement of income 
and expense present fairly the financial po- 
sition of The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science at December 31, 
1955, and the results of its operation for 
the year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles ap- 
-plied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year. 


Your very truly, 
SAMUEL R. SAPIENZA 
Certified Public Accountant 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1955 


INCOME 
Dues and Subscriptions: Regular ......... 
Student ... eas 
Subscriptions .... 


Sales of Publications 
Advertising 


Investment: Profit on Sale of Investments 
Interest and Dividends 


EXPENSE 


Membership: Records 
Promotion 


Sales Costs ch wicaveeeseeesaeee ~Ss 


Accounting and Finance Costs 
Office Operation 
Philadelphia Meeting 
Advertising 


TOTAL CASH EXPENSE 


EXCESS OF CASH RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS 


Less: Depreciation—Buildings 
Improvements 


Office Equipment ..... 


NET INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 
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aa A $52,465.41 
E ar wie Acct aie 3,054 91 
EEE 24,176 81 $ 79,697.13 
E A A 11,684.68 
sad Sead E O D 4,12875 15,813.43 
ee Wee metas 7,200 19 
ie oa ta Gk Ares ono antec 8,263 95 15,464.14 
NEEE EA EP EEEE ie 33.33 
VEE EEEN aed eee eee $111,008 03 
ites teas * $ 5,320 04 
ete . 14,006.91 19,326 95 
Lena ete: oS ott 46,835.46 
TE EEA 4,086 22 
EE R 6,196.20 
Set Mob ce EER D 10,256.78 
EIE tas seeder ti 6,393 46 
a te. chk 1,928 47 
Sie Innes Wanda ae e E 95,023.54 
TN $ 15,984.49 
RA EEEE AE E E 330.00 
Penne A am 3,478.88 
cee pe Ee aa eed 77423 4,583.11 


$ 11,401.38 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS 


For THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1955 
Source : 
Net income from operations—See Statement of Income and Expense ........... $ 11,401.38 
Add: X 
Depreciation: on fixed assets occcioccceiseukis ernest breice PETE 4,583.11 
$ 15,984.49 
Securities Sold: (COSt) seice anea tae cane Gab ewes KANEN AN EAA 52,712.87 
Restatement of James-Patten-Rowe Fund ... ..... cece cece cere eee ere eneenee 14,652.50 
Total SOURCES -.diey Gates Pars A EAA hoteles Chee tae eiteweds $ 83,349.86 
Applications 
Securities purchased (COSl) séakcloeisdesue Ena CaN NEO EPEE SAEY $23,893.33 
PUKE assets Succes ieee ui ewe. Lesage id aaa eee 120.84 
Addition to Retirement Pund oricceroras eee Gace eicetateedesas 526 00 
Correction of inventories of prior years ...... esc e eee ee ee ees . 1,275 05 
Tota! ppu Nons stcseceetiek: hostie niea nee iiewnee Ch obesed ee een ier 28,815.22 
‘Net increase in working capital (see Schedule below) .. .......... 2. cece eee eee $ 57,534.64 
SCHEDULE OF WORKING CAPITAL CHANGE 
For THE Year ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1955 , 
. 1955 1954 Increase Decrease 
Current assets .......ceeceee ceeceeeeeeees ~ $39,633.30 $25,392.47 $14,240.83 
_ Current liabilities .......s cece se se eve eeaes —— 10,909.59 $ 10,909.59 
$39,633.30 $36,302.06 
Trust fund equities ....... 0. cece cee cece 24,065 78 78,26918 54,203.40 
Working Capital: ¢5.63234065.65.0% VUEN anaE $15,567 52 $(41,967.12) $68,44423 $ 10,909.59 
Change in Working Capital scars epes ae oetaascia0en Raa aa 57,534.63 


$68,444,23 $ 68,444.23 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY ........e50ee005 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

SPECIAL Topics ABROAD 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
SLAVIC COUNTRIES 440s s4a550s00944% 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Lester B. Pearson. Democracy in World 
Politics. -Pp. ix, 123. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1955. $2.75. 


It must have been a pleasure to listen to 
the Stafford Little Lectures for 1955 and 
to hear Mr. Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, make an ef- 
fective apologia for such respectable things 
as democracy, the United Nations, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Common- 
wealth, the Canadian monarchy, parliamen- 
tary government, andeven diplomacy. The 
lectures are full of ideas expressed with 
clarity, directness, and vigor. 

The best example of the excellence and 
of the limitations of the argument is the 
discussion of the hydrogen bomb. Massive 
deterrence, Mr. Pearson contends, is use- 
ful as a safeguard against the sort of war 
which might destroy mankind and should 
not be used or threatened to prevent wars 
with traditional weapons (including minor 
atomic weapons). It is justifiable to resist 
force by necessary violence but not by ex- 
cessive violence. It follows that war aims 
should be moderate, and that unconditional 
surrender should not be sought. 

Analogies from the criminal law (self- 
defence does not justify unnecessary vio- 
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lence) and the Bible (the threat of an eye 
for an eye is condoned, but not the threat 
of two eyes for one) are chosen to support 
this doctrine. They cannot be pressed: 
the law allows violence against an armed 
burglar, and, indeed, against a burglar who 
may be armed. -The falio regulated re- 
venge; it did not concern defence or deter- 
rence. And unconditional surrender may 
be the only safe war aim for allies who dis- 
trust each other. 

The practical consequences of the doc- 
trine are umportant. It is a doctrine for 
the strong man armed and not for the 
weak. A country disposed to practice it 
must maintain costly armaments at two 
levels, if not at three (traditional, fission, 
and fusion). It is not clear what is to 
happen if it has overestimated its strength 


‘and faces defeat; if its allies collapse; if 


its people recoil from the casualties of tra- 
ditional war. Must it be prepared to sur- 
render unconditionally? Or, satisfied that 
it has done its best, may it resort to the 
hydrogen bomb? It is well to ponder these 
questions and to remember that our ene- 
mies, particularly if as we hope they are 
weaker than we are, will have them in 
mind. Mr. Pearson does not press them. 

Hypothetical questions, the stock in trade 
of the academic lecturer, are distasteful to 
the statesman. So too, one might think, 
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would be the penetrating observation that 
“the persistent flaunting (sic) of the con- 
viction of the majority would make gov- 
ernment impossible.” Perhaps we shall 
never know 1f Mr. Pearson, who is an un- 
usually frank statesman, permitted himself 
a moment of cynicism or if the printer let 
him down! 
H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 
Canada 


KENNETH Incram. A History of the 
Cold War. Pp. 239. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. $5.00. 

A History of the Cold War is a book 
by a British author who has written a 
dozen other volumes on political and so- 
cial topics, including a recent history of 
World War II, The Years of Crists, out of 
which this volume grew. ’ 

It was his study of the war which led 
Ingram to attack the “fundamental mis- 
conception” that the West put the past be- 
hind it when it became an ally of Russta. 

This introductory denial of one of our 
most fixed ideas will make the book un- 
palatable to most Americans. An even 
greater shock to our cold war beliefs is to 
be found in the conclusions of his last 
chapter: (1) that the Soviet Union never 
at any time intended to wage a large-scale 
war upon the West; (2) that there is no 
evidence of any intent to wage attrition 
wars through her Satellites; (3) and that 
the two acts which stirred Europe so 
deeply, the Communist seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Berlin blockade, were de- 
fensive efforts to consolidate the postwar 
Soviet sphere, growing out of the earlier 
stages of the cold war. 

He reasons that the Berlin blockade did 
not occur until: (a) the West was setting 
up a new German state, with a new capi- 
tal, thereby removing the basic reason for 
the special status of Berlin; (b) it was 
- evident that the West intended to rearm 
Germany; and (c) the West introduced a 
currency reform which would force a simi- 
Jar one upon the Soviets. 

In the Korean War we suspect Soviet 
instigation, but he maintains that “suspi- 
clons are not proof.” When, also, we 
abandoned the police role of the United 
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Nations at the 38th Parallel and became 
cobelligerents with South Korea, we were 
“no longer morally entitled to indict 
China.” Now he asks whether in China’s 
absence from the United Nations Security 
Council any action taken by this body is 
legal? 

In reaching his conclusions Ingram omits 
much supporting evidence. He overlooks 
almost entirely the tremendous importance 
of the Truman Doctrine in powering the 
cold war. Its body blow to the Big Four 
Conference on Germany, then sitting, is 
not mentioned. The great role of the 
atomic-arms race is not developed. ‘The 
surging tides of preventive-war feeling in 
this country are not described. However, 
the author has not offered the book as a 
final study of the cold war. It is a first 
outline. 

Even those who reject his belief that 
“toughness” was the worst possible cure 
for the deep-seated Soviet fear and in- 
feriority complexes cannot afford to miss 
reading this book, since it forecasts the 
considerations they have to meet. 

D. F. FLEMING 

Vanderbilt University 


A. H. Birca. Federalism, Finance and 
Social} Legislation in Canada, Australia, 
and the United States. Pp. xiv, 314. 
Oxford, England: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. $5.60, 

In Canada and Australia the central gov- 
ernment has almost completely absorbed 
customs and income taxes, as well as most 
excises, thus depriving the local govern- 
ments of revenue. Without subsidies from 
the central government the poorer states, 
especially, would suffer, and with the 
growth of social legislation, where equality 
of treatment throughout the country is de- 
sired, they would be unable to bear the 
burden. The Australian states derive at 
least 60 per cent of their income from 


‘subsidies; the Canadian provinces, except 


for Quebec, at least 30 per cent. The 
tendency since the war has been for the 
federal contributions to grow. In the 
United States the figure has risen from 12 
to 20 per cent during this period. 

In Canada, from the beginning, direct 
subsidies have been granted in return for 
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the surrender of customs and excises. At 
first granted upon a fairly equitable per 
capita basis, uneven growth of the provinces 
in population and wealth made the original 
plan obsolete, but failure to agree upon a 
general philosophy of subsidies to meet 
new conditions encouraged political bicker- 
ing among the provinces. Indirect meth- 
ods of subsidy and evasion of restrictions 
in the British North Amenca Act have re- 
sulted. Recently, income, corporation, and 
succession taxes have been “rented” from 
the provinces according to a plan that gives 
each province a choice among several meth- 
ods of compensation. Quebec has not yet 
come in under the plan. 

In the United States, direct subsidies 
would contradict the theory of local au- 
tonomy, but indirect methods have not 
been uncommon. Grants-in-aid, when com- 
pared with the incidence of federal taxa- 
tion, tend to favor the poorer states. Re- 
cently, a more direct approach to subsidies, 
mm a relaxation of the matching principle 
for states of low income, has appeared in 
the National School Lunch Act and the 
Hospital Construction Act. 

The book might have been more read- 
able ıf the complete story for each .coun- 
try could have been told separately, but 
the presentation of a large research product 
in a complex subject necessanly involves 
difficulties In organization. There is a 
brief section on the newer federations par- 
ticularly India, Nigeria, British Central 
Africa, and the proposed British West In- 
dian federation, ` 

W. REED WEsT 

George Washington University 


Waard N. Hocan. International Con- 
fici and Colective Security. Pp, vi, 
202. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1955. $3.50. 

This is a painstaking case study in for- 

mat, technique, and scope suggestive of a 


doctoral dissertation, of what the author ° 


calls the “principle of concern” in inter- 
national relations. War between or among 
any nations is regarded as affecting all, and 
when one attacks another it is guilty of an 
odense against all. The author points out 
that this “principle” was first incorporated 
into international organization in Article 
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11 of the League of Nations Covenant 
which declared war or the threat of war 
“a matter of concern” to all of the mem- 
bers of the League. 

The problem of the adequate imple- 
mentation of this “principle” so that ag- 
gressors may be restrained or punished, 
and peace preserved or restored has as yet 
proved insoluble in a world of sovereign 
states in which fear and ambition, rather 
than universally accepted legal principles 
and a fundamental political consensus, de- 
termine the conduct of these states. ‘The 
presumption of political change only by 
peaceful means is directly expressed or in- 
heres in the League Covenant, in the Pact 
of Paris, and the United Nations, as well 
as in other formal international undertak- 
ings; but flagrant aggression and hot and 
cold wars still keep the world in turmoil, 
Fleeting hopes for a better order of things 
were at one time expressed in the phrase 
the “spirit of Lucarno.” More recently 
the “spirit of Geneva” is even more rapidly 
dissolving despite the threat of a nuclear 
war of annihilation, 

However, the author does not permit 
himself to be deflected by a sense of 
tragedy from the prosaic, but useful task 
of portraying and analyzing the instru- 
ments and procedures of pacific settlement 
which have been devised since the First 
World War. Likewise he records the con- 
flicting points of view of nations whose 
history, political predilections, geographic 
conditions, and economic circumstances 
present formidable obstacles to the imple- 
mentation of the “principle of concern,” 
or even to universal acceptance of its va- 
lidity. 

In the concluding pages the author dis- 
cusses briefly the opponents of a collective 
security system such as that provided in 
the United Nations Charter. These iu- 
clude the isolationists and neutralists who 
“reject the basic validity of the principle 
of concern”; (p. 181) the world govern- 
ment advocates whose position is regarded 
as unrealistic since “the prerequisites and 
conditions for an effective world govern- 
ment are not presently available”: (p. 182) 
and the critics such as Hans Morgenthau 
who find the “concept of collective se- 
curity ...in principle unworkable” (p. 
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181). This the author denies and seeks 
to demonstrate the falsity of the several 
assumptions upon which Morgenthau re- 
lies to ‘support his position. 
FRANK M. RUSSELL 
Berkeley, Calif. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Josera M. Jones. The Fifteen Weeks 
(February 21-June 5, 1947). Pp. viä, 
296. New York: Viking Press, 1955. 
$3 75. 

Donato F. Drummonp. The Passing of 
American Neutrality, 1937-1941. Pp. vi, 
409, ii. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
$7.50. 


These two books tell a valuable story of 
a change in the policy of the United States 
which was almost revolutionary in char- 
acter. On February 21, 1947, the British 
government let it be known to our officials 
in the State Department that it was im- 
possible for that government to undertake 
further responsibility in the Near East and 
would withdraw the forces stationed in 
Greece. The only way to prevent Greece 
from falling into the hands of the Russian 
Communists would be for the United States 
to fill the breach and become an active 
guardian of the interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean. This would be a complete 
change of American policy since the time 
of George Washington. Even Monroe’s 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
1823, contained less danger to American 
interests than would this new action and 
its influence on American foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, it was a momentous action 
that the Truman administration thus left 
the policy of George Washington and 
started the United States in a new direc- 
tion which was bound to have great sig- 
nificance in the history of the times. Mr. 
Truman appeared before a joint session of 
Congress on February 21 and announced 
his decision to undertake the consequent 
change to our policy. i 

Secretary Acheson followed this up 
a speech in Cleveland, Mississippi before 
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the Delta Council and on the following 
June 5, General Marshall carried further 
the advocacy of the new policy at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. These three speeches with the skill- 
ful development of a favorable public 
opinion, were the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the Truman administration. Mr. 
Jones tells the story of the fifteen weeks 
in which the American people and their 
government assumed the responsibility of 
world leadership. 

The merits or demerits of this profound 
change in direction will be the subject of 
study by American historians for years to 
come. One school of thought now con- 
tends that the new developments of these 
fifteen weeks of change from George Wash- 
ington to Harry S. Truman were from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. While others, 
such as Mr. Jones, think Truman and his 
advisers were showing signs of real states- 
manship. It will be some time during 
years to come before a proper judgment 
of the matter can be made. 

Mr. Jones was a member of the State 
Department and tells the story from in- 
side knowledge of events that were rapidly 
changing the whole world policy of the 
United States. His book represents the 
highest type of journalistic writing. He 
wholeheartedly endorses the new Truman 
policy. There is no wild propaganda, but 
a setting forth of the facts of the case as 
he sees them and with a dramatic power 
of suspense that holds the attention of the 
reader as would a novel of our times. 

Mr. Drummond gives a fine background 
of the events leading up to the “Fifteen 
Weeks.” His style of writing is restrained 
and forthright. He gives a fine descrip- 
tion of the passing of American neutrality 
during the years 1937 to 1941 which made 
possible the change in policy mentioned 
above. He, likewise, seems to endorse the 
strange and tortuous changes brought about 
by the Roosevelt administration which made 
possible the revolutionary events that fol- 
lowed. He is careful not to stress the giv- 
ing of the fifty ships to Great Britain and 
the broad and audacious policy of “lend 
lease,” which, under the guise of measures 
of peace, were a virtual declaration of war 
against Germany and her allies. 
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Like Mr. Jones, he seems to endorse the 
policies of Roosevelt and Truman, but in 
a scholarly way. This is an excellent book 
and worthy of careful reading by the stu- 
dents of today. 

WILLIAM STARR MYERS 

Princeton University 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER. The Age of Re- 
form: From Bryan to F.D.R. Pp. viii, 
328. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. $4.50. 


Although relatively young, Professor 
Hofstadter has established a reputation for 
himself among American scholars. The Age 
of Reform adds to his achievements as a 
brilliant writer. Many books have been 
written on the period 1890-1940, and this 
will not be the last, but when the final ap- 
praisal has been made many of this au- 
thor’s interpretations will prevail, ` 

This book deals with three reform move- 
ments—Populism, Progressivism, and New 
Dealism. More than one-third of the book 
(130 pages) is consumed by Populism. 
Mr. Hofstadter is not concerned with a 
narrow approach to American agrarian un- 
rest in the 1890’s, but he treats the broader 
aspects of the movement. Populism sprang 
from the soft side of agrarianism. Its pro- 
tests were good wholesome Americanism, 
but the movement spent its force on in- 
congruous and untenable panaceas. More- 
over, its efforts towards influencing eco- 
nomic growth were backwards. __ 

If Populism was an outgrowth of in- 
creasing poverty among rural folk, Pro- 
gressivism was a by-product of urban mid- 
die class upheaval. It was a reform move- 
ment of prosperity, not of economic want. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, 
perhaps the two greatest proponents of 
Progressivism, were much in accord in 
their political thinking. The author con- 
tends, however, that neither of these re- 
form presidents had much in common with 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

To this writer, the New Deal was new 
indeed. That conclusion, along with some 
others, notably, that Populism was the 
chief source of anti-Semitism in the United 
States, will not be accepted unanimously 
by the students of the period. Obviously, 
there were many contrasts between New 
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Dealism and Progressivism, and it is of 
these that Professor Hofstadter has written. 

Here is a book that is full of new inter- 
pretations of three reform movements in 
an era that has been much written about, 
It is a reinterpretation of liberalism by a 
devoted liberal written in a fascinating 
style. This book will be avidly read by all 
Americans who are interested in the Age 
of Reform. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 
University of Florida 


Epwarp H. Buesric. Woodrow Wilson 
and the Balance of Power. Pp. x, 325. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1955. $5.00. 

This ig a significant addition to the 
growing list of Wilsoniana. It is a thought- 
provoking book in that not all of the au- 
thor’s contentions will be generally ac- 
cepted by students of Woodrow Wilson. 

The author traces briefly the diplomatic 
history of the United States and England 
during the nineteenth century. By the 
close of the century, tension between Eng- 
land and Germany was having its effect on 
the delicate balance which had been reached 
in Anglo-American relations. If the United 
States and Germany evolved different atti- 
tudes towards the British control of the 
seas, neither doubted England’s maritime 
supremacy. 

The submarine proved the undoing of 
cordial relations between the United States 
and Germany. Not only did Germany’s 
use of below the surface fighting ships cor- 
rupt our friendly relations with her, but 
this innovation of maritime warfare les- 
sened the strain that existed on Anglo- 
American relations. England’s effective 
blockade of extended sections of Europe’s 
coastline and her policy of increasing the 
contraband list had placed severe strains 
upon our cordial relations with her. 

The sinking of the Lusifania caused a 
breach in amicable relations between the 
United States and Germany which never 
healed. This catastrophe led to Bryan’s 
resignation. Lansing, his successor, early 
decided that the United States must not 
permit a German victory even if we had 
to go to war to prevent it. After dis- 
cussing at some length the reasons for Ger- 
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many’s use of the submarine and of our 
possible steps to prevent or curtail it, Pro- 
fessor Buehrig concludes that it is doubt- 
ful if submarine warfare could have been 
averted. Germany felt that her survival 
was at stake, and she used everything she 
possessed to prolong her national existence. 

The initial identification of the league 
idea, declares this writer, with the United 
States policy was due to the diplomatic 
process itself. In adjusting to the sudden 
shift in the foundations of international 
politics Wilson, in May 1916, championed 
a league of nations. Gradually, the Presi- 
dent and his personal advisor, Colonel 
House, shifted their contention from the 
maintenance of freedom of the seas to 
guarantees against aggression. 

Repeatedly England’s foreign minister, 
Grey, informed House that only by our 
entrance into the war could Wilson exert 
all possible influence on the peace. House 
was convinced, but Wilson had a mental 
reservation which, by April 1917, was 
erased. The conviction came not from 
Grey but the German use of the sub- 
marine. 

Our traditional nineteenth-century policy 
—the Monroe Doctrine—was issued to 
meet a current menace. Wilson began the 
shift to a new twentieth-century policy of 
collective security which transition was 
completed by 1945. These developments 
are traced in Woodrow Wilson and the 
Balance of Power. 

There are ample notes at the back of the 
book and the index is accurate. The trea- 
tise could have been enlivened by graphic 
pen portraits of some of the leaders. The 
book is scholarly, but is burdened with a 
dull style. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


` 


Hupson StropeE Jefferson Davis: Ameri- 
can Patriot, 1808-1861. Pp. xx, 460. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, 1955. $6.75. 


Although the author does not follow the 
practice, desirable in so many ways, of 
using page footnotes except on very con- 
troversial points, he does use considerable 
documentation within the narrative, and 
has a revealing section on Sources and 
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Notes on Sources. He has, in fact, made 
use of source materials heretofore not used 
and has thus been able to throw new light 
on especially Davis’ relations with his law- 
yer-planter brother, Joseph Davis, and on 
the sentimental phases of his life resulting 
in his two marriages. 

The author’s style is fascinating, and his 
revelation of the character and personality 
of his subject is superb. Davis is not the 
cold, austere individual so frequently por- 
trayed by the pens of other writers. Though 
tragedies in his family and bodily ailments 
at times made him remorseful or irritable, 
he was usually warmhearted and intensely 
human. His integrity, intellectual vigor, 
and qualities of leadership endeared many 
to him and evoked admiration even on the 
part of his opponents. 

The author is at his best in describing 
Davis’ personal relationships, the early en- 
vironmental circumstances that gave direc- 
tion to his life, his training at West. Point, 
And the period of military service that fol- 
lowed. The early forces that shaped his 
career were national in character, and in a 
military capacity and as Secretary of War, 
he performed distinguished service for the 
nation. 

Dr. Strode presents his subject as one 
who had the good of the nation at heart 
also during the stormy years preceding war, 
and who sincerely felt that forces at work 
in the north were threatening the constitu- 
tional basis upon which the Union rested. 
He demonstrates, in convincing fashion, 
the emotional stram under which Davis 
labored as secession became an actuality. 
While the author has the happy faculty of 
presenting much of the history of the times 
without losing his biographical subject, the 
reviewer feels that he might have gone 
even more into the controversial phases of 
the 1850’s without losing the subject. In 
fact, further light on the Davis-Douglas 
controversy, the Cuban question, and sec- 
tional differences over economic policies 
might have enabled the reader better to 
understand opposing forces, and hence to 
see Davis’ political principles in clearer 
perspective. 

This work is, at all odds, the most en- 
tertaining and illuminating the reviewer 
has read on this famous Southerner, and 
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those who read it, he feels, will await with 
interest the succeeding volume. 


Henry H. Sous 
Ohio State University 


RALPH Korncotp. Thaddeus Stevens. Pp. 
xiv, 460. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1955. $6.00. 

Thaddeus Stevens remains one of the 
most paradoxical and little appreciated fig- 
ures of the Civil War period. Loving free- 
dom as few men of his time did, he hated 
with equal ardor. Possessed of intellectual 
stature and genuine political shrewdness, 
occupying a dominant position in govern- 
ment during the early postwar years, he is 
remembered chiefly for his bitterness, his 
hatred, and his frustration. More than a 
decade ago Richard Current wrote an ex- 
cellent biography of “Old Thad,” yet many 
questions were unanswered, many prob- 
lems unsolved. Now Ralph Korngold, au- 
thor of a popular joint study of Garrison 
and Phillips, attempts a new appraisal of, 
this strange man. 

The author has divided his book into 
four parts. Law and Politics tells of the 
batren, unhappy Vermont childhood; the 
study of law; the early days in Pennsyl- 
vania; and makes up about one-fifth of the 
volume. Congressional Interlude is a rela- 
tively brief discussion of Stevens’ early 
Congressional experience and the events 
that led to Secession. About two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to the struggle of 
Stevens, first against Lincoln and then 
against Johnson. 

The early years of Stevens’ life are 
treated in conventional fashion. It is 
with his last decade that the author is 
chiefly concerned. Here the author be- 
comes a pleader in attempting to show 
that Johnson was as incompetent, as un- 
stable, and as unprincipled as he was so 
commonly portrayed a half-century ago 
and in attempting to show that Lincoln 
was inferior in vision, courage, and char- 
acter to Stevens. 

The author loves freedom and those who 
fought for freedom. He seems to assume 
that all who have fought for freedom are 
inherently good, competent, even superior. 
He attempts to increase the stature of 
Stevens by belittling all who opposed him. 
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He even goes to the extreme of commit- 
ting almost every sin recognized by the 
objective and painstaking historian. In 
one section of approximately thirty pages, 
this reviewer finds careless proofreading 
(p. 172), misquotes (p. 174), misinter- 
pretations (pp. 175, 179, 194), faulty logic 
(pp. 184, 189), sensational and unsup- 
ported statements (p. 197), oversimplifi- 
cation (p. 198), and an uncritical use of 
sources (p. 201). The author has repeat- 
edly gone to old, discredited, and strongly 
biased sources. 

It is not necessary to malign Andrew 
Johnson, to distort and misinterpret the 
leadership of Lincoln, in order to admire 
the courage, recognize the superb political 
leadership, and regret the lack of apprecia- 
tion commonly accorded Thaddeus Stevens. 
Mr. Korngold’s heart is in the right place; 
it is unfortunate that he chose such un- 
critical means to arrive at such question- 
able conclusions. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State University of New York 

Cortland, N. Y. 


Dare O. Smrrau. U. S. Miltary Doctrine: 
A Study and Appraisal. Pp. xiii, 256. 
New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce; 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1955. $3.50. 


General Smith, chass of 1934 West Point, 
flew thirty-one combat missions in World 
War II in command of a B-17 group. 
Subsequently as director of education at 
Air University he compiled Ar Force 
Leadership, the official manual of the Air 
Force. His text will convince any reader 
that he writes with authority, sincerity, and 
deep conviction. Beginning with the views 
of Washington on our military policy, he 
outlines the doctrines of Clausewitz, Jo- 
mini, Dennis and Alfred Mahan, and others 
preparatory to relating the impact of avia- 
tion on land and sea power. In his Intro- 
duction, he reminds readers of the danger- 


‘ ous Anglo-American habit of denouncing 


war as something so unholy that it must 
be ignored, not studied, and he chides 
Americans of today who still refuse to 
study why wars continue to recur. The 
General offers his countrymen much ex- 
cellent advice. 
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It was too much to expect an air officer 
who was reared in the days of Lord Tren- 
chard, Douhet, and General Mitchell to be 
entirely fair to the sea and ground forces. 
General Smith is more than generous to the 
Navy of 1812, but in quoting from a Japa- 
nese officer’s statement that control of the 
air in the western Pacific was the cause of 
American victory in 1945, he leaves the 
impression that it was General Arnold’s 
strategic bombers who gained that control. 
Actually it was Admiral Mark Mitscher’s 
Carrier Task Forces, operating alternately 
under Admirals Spruance and Halsey, who 
broke the back of Japanese land and sea 
«aviation. Arnold’s bombers were not based 
near enough to reach Japan until another 
General Smith, U. S. Marines, captured the 
Mariannas; even then it was necessary for 
those incomparable Marines to take an- 
other island, Iwo, to provide fighter escort 
and emergency landing fields to reduce the 
unbearable losses of bombers. 

It was the same in Europe. Anglo- 
American bombers were given all of 1943 
to win the war by direct attacks on the 
Reich; they only reduced production by 10 
per cent; the exhaustion of both bomber 
forces enabled the Nazis to reach another 
industrial peak in 1944. Air Chief Mar- 
shal Portal, commanding Eisenhower’s avi- 
ation, knew that the tactical performance 
of German day-and-night fighters was im- 
proving steadily although training periods 
were reduced by shortage of fuel. So if 
the invasion were delayed to give the over- 
optimistic bombers another chance, fighters 
might prevent the landing entirely. In 
spite of this manifest failure Anglo-Ameri- 
can bombing chiefs with the support of 
Winston Churchill objected to turning from 
attacks on Germany’s industry to support 
the landing. 

At the end of World War II the theories 
of air enthusiasts that bombing alone would 
win wars was completely discredited. This 
heresy was revived by the dropping of the 
A-bomb on Hiroshima. Because the first 
bomb was so heavy that only a very large 
bomber could deliver it to valuable targets, 
almost immediately scientists made smaller 
bombs that could be fired from land and 
sea artillery or delivered by carrier planes. 
No longer did the Air Force have a monop- 
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oly on delivering nuclear bombs, and they 
could be used to defend nations and fleets 
from nuclear attacks. 

The most pressing question we face 
today is defense of the United States from 
hostile nuclear attacks. The author is ap- 
parently convinced that the Air Force can 
concede the Soviet Union the first blow 
with nuclear weapon and then retaliate in- 
stantly with deadly consequences and win 
the war. If our country had followed the 
advice of General Mitchell, we would have 
had no aircraft carriers or carrier pilots in 
World War II. If our country accepts the 
theory that our present Air Force after 
being subjected to a carefully prepared all 
out attack, passively awaited, can retaliate 
effectively, it is inviting national disaster. 

W. D. PULESTON 
Captain, USN, Retired 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


ELLA CHALFANT. A Goodly Heritage. Pp. 
xiii, 239. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1955. $3.00. 

A Goodly Heritage is composed of the 
wills made by men and women who lived 
in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when Pittsburgh was a frontier 
fort or a village of only a few hundred 
people. 

“As you read their formal or their 
homely phrasing you are reading more than 
a cold legal document. You are reading 
their meaning of a life... . What matters 
most gets into a will—what the man truly 
believes, what he counts precious enough 
to want continued in the lives of his chil- 
dren or grandchildren. To bequeath pots 
and kettles that were hard to come by was 
important. A clock was a treasure; a book, 
above price-—even for a man who could 
sign only ‘his Mark’” (p. xi). 

The first chapter of the book deals with 
“Allegheny County’s Oldest Wills” and the 
first will recorded was that of John Bredy, 
dated April 14, 1788 and recorded March 
31, 1789. The ten additional chapters have 
the following titles: “Four Early Intes- 
tates,” “Dictated Wills,” “Holograph Wills,” 
“Slavery-Indenture-Apprenticeship,” ‘Reli- 
gion and Education,” “Women in Wills,” 
“Women’s Wills,” “Pittsburgh—Western 
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Frontier,” “The Fabric of Pittsburgh.” 
There are also a Postscript, four illustra- 
tions, a bibliography, an appendix, and an 
excellent index. 

“Through these early wills we today can 
know the social background of the frontier 
—the dress, the business, the economic 
situation when whiskey was an honored 
medium of exchange; when soldiers’ bo- 
nuses were bartered for land grants; when 
slaves were bought and sold and bequeathed 
to friends and relatives or set free to make 
their own new lives” (p. xi). 

In the early days of western Pennsyl- 
vania, there were three kinds of labor: free 
labor, indentured servants, and negro slaves. 
However, in March 1780 an act was passed 
which provided for the “gradual abolition 
of slavery” in the state. On these pages 
the author makes two incorrect statements: 
“Up until 1820, when the Missouri Com- 
promise made slavery illegal in Pennsyl- 
vania and in certain other states, anyone 
who could afford to buy slaves could own 
them and could dispose of them as he 
chose” (p. 92). On the next page the au- 
thor repeats the error: “And forty years 
later, in 1820, the Missouri Compromise 
prohibited slavery entirely in Pennsylvania 
and other states north of 36 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude” (p. 93). 

The Congress of the United States could 
not have constitutionally abolished slavery 
in any of the states wherein the institution 
existed; therefore, after providing for the 
admission of Maine as a free state, the 
Missouri Compromise applied only to the 
territory within the bounds of the Louisi- 
ana purchase. 

The book, however, makes an important 
contribution to American social and eco- 
nomic history. 

GEORGE D. HARMON 

Lehigh University 
BERNARD SCHWARTZ. American Constitu- 

tional Law. Pp. xiv, 364. New York: 

Cambridge University Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Case books on American constitutional 
law we have in abundance, a number of 


them accompanied by excellent notes giving 
the background of the particular case and 
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the conditions under which it was decided. 
But treatises on constitutional law, in 
which the political philosophy of the law 
is discussed and the development of the 
law from case to case is analyzed and criti- 
cized, are lacking, doubtless because of the 
very arduous task of writing them. 

It ig just such a treatise that Professor 
Schwartz has given us, and lawyers and 
teachers alike will give a warm welcome to 
it. While not cast in the form of a text- 
book and not covering all of the possible 
topics of constitutional law, it gives us a 
clear picture first of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and organic structure of government 
under the Constitution and then proceeds 
to show the changes that have been taking 
place in recent years resulting from the 
necessity of enabling the government to 
meet the particular problems with which it 
is confronted. 

The analysis of individual cases is care- 
ful and impartial, particularly so in dealing 
with controversial issues, such as the ex- 
tension of the powers of Congress over 
interstate commerce, the scope of the 
treaty-making power, and the role of the 
Supreme Court in applying the amendments 
dealing with human nghts. Two chapters 
concentrate upon “The Negro and the Law” 
and “Civil Liberties and the ‘cold war ”, 
both presenting a detached interpretation 
of what appears to the reviewer as the 
undue assumption by the Supreme Court 
of legislative functions. 

The purpose of the volume is described 
as being “to present the workings of the 
American system of constitutional law to 
a British audience,” suggesting that it con- 
sists of lectures delivered at the University 
of Cambridge by whose press it is pub- 
lished. ‘The result is that there are nu- 
merous comparative references to British 
practice and to the decisions of British 
courts in cases analogous to those arising 
under the American Constitution—a feature 
which will be greatly appreciated-by stu- 
dents of political science. 

Professor Schwartz is to be congratulated 
on a work ef scholarly research and sound 
critical judgment. It should prove to be 
admirable supplementary reading in courses 


a 
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on constitutional law in which case books 
form the primary text. 
CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


J. Freperic DewHurst, and Associates. 
America’s Needs and Resources: A New 
Survey. Pp. xxix, 1,148. New York: 


Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. $10.00. ° 


This impressive volume is a comprehen- 
sive examination of the quantitative record 
of the American economy. It is a revised 
and enlarged version of a study that origi- 
nally appeared in 1947. Past and prospec- 
tive growth in population, output, income, 
savings, investment, and consumers expen- 
ditures are studied in the aggregate and in 
various degrees of detail. Some figures are 
traced back to 1850, but the bulk of the 
volume is based on data accumulated since 
the turn of the century. In many instances 
the Survey performs a major service for 
lay and professional readers alike by de- 
veloping consistent long-term series from 
diverse sets of data pertaining to different 
time periods. This is done, for example, 
for the data on consumers expenditures. 
Official time series on the composition of 
consumers expenditures are available only 
since 1929: the Survey carries the story 
back to 1909, 

The first section of the volume is de- 
voted to the description of basic trends and 
their projection to 1960. The next part is 
given over to a study of consumption re- 
quirements with separate chapters for food, 
clothing, housing, and so forth. Other 
major sections deal with capital require- 
ments, government and foreign transac- 
tions, and resources and capacity. Finally, 
there is a summary chapter which, like 
most of the material in the first section, 
was prepared by Dr. Dewhurst. The other 
chapters were written by a group of 
twenty-five specialists, many of whom are 
widely recognized authorities in their fields. 

The findings of the Survey document the 
remarkable growth of almost every facet 
of the American economy. In the century 
following 1850, the population as reported 
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by the census increased by about six and 
one-half fold Despite a halving of the 
work week, national income (in 1950 
prices) was twenty-five times higher at the 
end than at the beginning of the 100 year 
period. The difference between the growth 
in population and in real income reflects, 
of course, the enormous increase in pro- 
ductivity. Output per manhour has in- 
creased at rates that have varied widely, 
but the average has been around 18 per 
cent per decade. Interestingly enough, the 
growth in productivity was greater in the 
second than in the first fifty years; from 
1850 to 1900 output per manhour little 
more than doubled, while from 1900 to 
1950 it nearly trebled. The major upsurge 
in the recent past has, of course, been as- 
sociated with World War II and the years 
of the cold war which followed. 

Indeed, almost any extrapolation of past 
trends into the future must be based on 
some decision about the relative signif- 
cance of this period of war and defense- 
aided prosperity and the preceding period 
of deep depression. 
properly, takes a moderately optimistic po- 
sition on this point. Of its three projec- 
tions of gross national product for 1960, 
each based on a different set of assump- 
tions, the middle one indicates a 29 per 
cent increase. The actual increase in the 
first 4 years of the decade has been 17 per 
cent, 

Irvinc B. Kravis 

University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES WOLF, JR AND SIDNEY C. SUFRIN. 
Capital Formation and Foreign Invest- 
ment in Underdeveloped Areas. Pp. viii, 
134. Syracuse, N. Y.: University of 
Syracuse Press, 1955. $3.00. 

This report growing out of a study sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation analyzes 
current literature and research dealing with 
the problem of capital formation in under- 
developed areas. It also discusses at some 
length future research needs and program 
possibilities. Special emphasis is put on 
the problems of South and Southeast Asia 
and the Near East. The short text (sixty- 
six pages) is concerned with three aspects 
of the development problem-——‘“Entrepre- 
neurship and the Demand for Capital,” 
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“Technological Alternatives and the Op- 
timum Use of Capital,” and “Foreign In- 
vestment and Capital Formation.” The 
authors believe that foreign investment, 
while currently of little importance, could 
have some real significance in “triggering” 
domestic capital formation if a rather for- 
midable array of obstacles were removed. 

Ideas, theories, and tools of analysis per- 
tinent to these topics are taken up seriatim, 
giving the general reader some conception 
of the wide range of problems relative to 
capital formation now engaging economists. 
As there is no sustained thesis throughout 
the book and no thoroughgoing critical 
evaluation of work in progress, the authors 
have produced what may appear to the 
layman to be a noncontroversial book on 
economic development, a highly controver- 
sial subject among economists. 

The authors observe that there is a need 
to integrate the work of several social sci- 
ences in any serious study of the processes 
of economic growth; but their own work 
is not informed by this insight and is con- 
fined almost exclusively to an economic 
exposition. A vital dimension of develop- 
ment, namely the political one, gets short 
shrift. This is regrettable since it is pre- 
cisely the more economically backward 
countries which seem to require greater 
State participation in accelerating the rate 
of total capitel formation, investment al- 
location, and even the establishment of 
special industries. 

Encompassing the government’s role in 
economic decision-making is the, broader 
question: “What is the relative strength of 
those forces opposing and those favoring 
changer” While the book mentions in 
summary fashion the need for social 
change, there is insufficient emphasis on the 
tremendous impetus given to economic de- 
velopment and capital formation by pro- 
found alterations of power relationships 
within a given society—whether they take 
the form of the overthrow of feudalism in 
Japan, recent Communist revolutions, or 
the emergence since World War II of 
sovereign states in the East following çen- 
turies of colonial rule. Sovereignty, while 
not a sufficient cause for real economic de- 
velopment, would certainly appear to be a 
necessary condition in this very context. 
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The really hopeful aspects of South and 
Southeast Asia’s development prospects are 
the new independence of the various states 
and the attendant decline in influence of 
forces identified with the old order. 

Planners in new Southeast Asian states 
intent on rapid economic development may 
be disappointed by the omission from the 
bibliography of references describing and 
appraising the mechanisms for increasing 
and regulating capital formation in outright 
socialist economies. Nevertheless, the fifty- 
page bibliography provides a useful guide 
to current research by public and private 
agencies and to the published literature on 
the wide range of theory and practice of 
capital formation elsewhere. Coming late 
to the feast, the poorer nations have a 
world of experience on which they intend 
to draw. 

HELEN B. Lams 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


LAWRENCE ABBOTT. Quality and Competi- 
tion: An Essay in Economic Theory. 
Pp. ix, 229. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $3.75. 


Classical theory bequeathed to economics 
a theory of pure competition with complete 
monopoly treated as an exceptional case. 
The year 1933 which saw the simultaneous 
publication of Robinson’s Economics of 
Imperfect Competition in England and 
Chamberlin’s The Theory of Monopolistic 
Competition in this country marked a de- 
parture from this viewpoint. The result 
has been that pure competition and com- 
plete monopoly are no longer considered 
adequate models of reality. No longer 
treated as typical cases they are still, how- 
ever, looked upon as idealizations Now, 
almost a quarter of a century later, an- 
other economist announces his dissatisfac- 
tion with the picture of reality which these 
two recent theories have developed; nor 
does he accept pure price competition as 
an adequate idealization. 

Professor Abbott has written a book in 
economic theory which is addressed pri- 
marily to professional economists and to 
graduate students. Although it abounds 
in references to the contributions of 
Robinson, Chamberlin, Trifin, Schumpeter, 
Reder, and others, the book may be read 
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with profit by students of society other 
than economists. Except for some of the 
most closely reasoned chapters in the last 
third of the book dealing with equilibrium 
theory, the general thesis ts set forth so 
clearly that the argument can be followed 
by those who have had a minimum of train- 
mg ım economic theory. 

It is the author’s contention that all 
current theories concerning competition are 
inadequate because they make no room for 
quality competition which is so prevalent 


a part of present market conditions. He - 


grants that theory must take cognizance of 
quantitative factors, such as cost and out- 
put, but it is Abbott’s thesis that qualitative 
factors must also be included, not as a sub- 
stitute for price theory, but as an addition, 
in order to develop an all-inclusive analysis 
of a private enterprise economy. He points 
out that entrepreneurial activity consists 
not only of production methods, a grasp of 
cost, output, and price, but also an ability 
to satisfy wants of buyers, as well as an 
ability to change attitudes of buyers. 
suggests that these latter activities lead to 
alterations in the qualities of products. He 
cites numerous Illustrations to show that 
consumers’ choices are based on quality 
differences and that product heterogeneity 
is more common than homogeneity. 

The author has attempted to sketch the 
outlines of a more inclusive theory, run- 
ning from one extreme, to wit, complete 
competition (price and quality) through 
the intermediary stages of pure price com- 
petition, pure quality competition, to the 
opposite extreme, namely the absence of 
competition. It remains to be seen whether 
this opening gun in a concerted attack on 
existing theory will prove to be as fruitful 
as its 1933 predecessors. In view of the 
trend toward quantification, this reviewer 
is of the opinion that many serious ob- 
stacles will have to be overcome before 
Abbott’s position is added to the corpus of 
accepted economic theory. 

JULES KoLopny 

New York, N. Y. 


G. L. S. SHACKLE., Uncertainty in Eco-- 
nomics and Other Reflections. Pp. xiv, 
267. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. $4.75. 


He 
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Professor Shackle, a British economist of 
originality and subtlety, has assembled here 
a number of essays that were published 
before in journals and elsewhere during the 
period from 1939 to 1953. Much of the 
content of the volume is integrated by its 
pervasive emphasis on that aspect of the 
theory of the firm which served as the cen- 
tral theme of Professor Shackle’s earlier 
book, Expectation in Economics, first pub- 
lished in 1949. It was in this volume that 
Professor Shackle developed a new and in- 
genious theory of expectations, which since 
then has been widely discussed in the jour- 
nal literature. Shackle is dissatisfied with 
the traditional theory of expectations, 
which bases the entrepreneur’s decision 
upon a probability distribution. He vis- 
ualizes the relevant decisions as unique and 
crucial, and therefore beyond the applica- 
bility of the probability calculus. Instead, 
in Shackle’s model the entrepreneur con- 
centrates his attention upon two possible 
outcomes of any one course of action, one 
favorable and the other unfavorable, and 
each characterized by a blending of result 
-prospective return, for example—and of 
surprise attached thereto that arrests the 
entrepreneur’s attention more than do other 
such blends. With alternative courses of 
action treated in the same manner, an in- 
difference map can be constructed with 
courses of action ranked according to their 
preferability. 

The first and largest part of the present 
book contains articles restating and refin- 
ing Professor Shackle’s theory, and de- 
fending it against some of his critics. In 
connection therewith, there is developed a 
new theory of profits. The second and 
third parts of the book are made up of 
essays on interest rates and on Investment 
and employment. Among the essays of the 
fourth part, devoted to the philosophy of 
economics, the reader will find Professor 
Shackle’s inaugural address, “What Makes 
an Economist,” a lecture replete with in- 
sight, especially about the role of mathe- 
matics in the economics curriculum. 

Professor Shackle’s book has an equally 
strong appeal to the “literary” and to the 
mathematical economist. Here are origi- 
nality and sustained power of analysis, dis- 
played in a prose that is cultured, lucid, 
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and persuasive. Few contemporary econo- 
mists combine mastery of technique with 
attention to fundamentals in the manner 
characteristic of Shackle’s work. As a 
stimulus to thought and discussion, the 
inaugural lecture alone is worth the price 
of the book, which no serious student of 
economics can afford not to read and 
ponder over. 
HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
Catholic University of America 


Lee Benson. Merchants, Farmers, and 
Railroads: Railroad Regulation and New 
York Polstics, 1850-1887, Pp. x, 310. 
Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University 
Press, 1955. $5.50. 


The years which parenthesize Mr. Ben- 
son’s scholarly study of railroading and 
politics are those between New York’s Free 
Railroad Act and the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. They span thirty- 
seven years in which the monumental 
growth of the great trunk lines that nour- 
ished the expanding ports of the eastern 
seaboard brought with it the inevitable 
end of the laissez faire environment which 
had made it possible in the first place. 
The buffeting of free enterprise by the in- 
creasing pressures for a regulated economy 
that characterized the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century was never more 
dramatically apparent than in the field of 
rail transportation. 

Despite some rudimentary legislation, 
largely derived from English canal and 
turnpike acts, American railroads, prior to 
1850, controlled their own operations with- 
out any significant public supervision or 
regulation. After the successful run of 
Peter Cooper’s Tom Thumb in 1830, the 
big cities of the Atlantic Coast soon be- 
came the nerve centers of expanding rail 
systems that rapidly undermined the com- 
mercial value of turnpikes and canals. In 
this frenetic atmosphere, the infant indus- 
try’s lobbyists were successful in obtaining 
the passage in 1850 of New York’s Free 
Railroad Law which, in practice, freed that 
state’s railroads from all but the slightest 
of public control. 

The New York act-—-which was swiftly 
aped by state after state—-was not, as one 
critic observed, a complete surrender of its 
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right to regulate railroads. The legislature 
imposed some controls such as the fixing 
of passenger rates and the requirement of 
annual reports, and it recognized that the 
roads had a public character quite distinct 
from run of the mine corporations, How- 
ever, all in all, these and other limitations 
were more theoretical than real and the 
act ushered in an era of unrestricted rail 
competition. 

The bulk of Mr. Benson’s book is de- 
voted to a study of the organized reaction 
that arose to combat the harmful effects 
of the great struggles of the railway finan- 
ciers that reached their peak in the 1870's. 
The farmer and the small shipper, in par- 
ticular, began to bear the brunt of such 
unfair practices as the rebate and discrimi- 
natory rate structures, and the Granger 
Movement directed most of its protest at 
the railroads. It was successful in secur- 
ing the passage in several midwestern states 
of laws establishing uniform rates and rail- 
road commissions to supervise them. More 


‘important than this legislation, however, 


was the Supreme Court’s determination in 
1876 that such statutes were constitutional, 
a decision that presaged more stringent 
regulation. 

In 1879, the New York legislature, dis- 
turbed by the growing public discontent 
with trunk line operation, undertook a 
sweeping investigation of the states. The 
result of its findings—the Hepburn Report 
—did much to bring about the passage of 
the Interstate Commerce Act although Mr. 
Benson is careful to refrain from giving it 


' full credit, preferring to abide by the 


proposition that federal control was an 
historic inevitability as soon as steam loco- 
motion became a fact. Be that as it may, 
the Committee’s finding that “through the 
want of governmental control ... have 
crept in those abuses... so glaring in 
their proportions as to savor of fiction 
rather than actual history” did much to 
accelerate congressional action barely eight 
years later. 

The railroad revolution, unleashed by 
such technological advances as the mass 
production of steel, and fed by the desper- 
ate need of an expanding nation for quick 
transportation, probably justifies Mr. Ben- 
son’s thesis that, sooner or later, govern- 
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mental control was inescapable. More im- 
portant than the Interstate Commerce Act 
itself, however, was the emergence of the 
principle that there were areas in which 
governmental “interference” with private 
industry was necessary to alter the track 
of what Commodore Vanderbilt liked to 
refer to as “natural competition.” That 
the concept was an expanding one became 
obvious three years later with the passage 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
WILLIAM KUNSTLER 
New York, N. Y. 


FRED COTTRELL. Energy and Society: The 
Relation Between Energy, Social Change, 
and Economic Development. Pp. xx, 
330. New York; Toronto; London: Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, 1955. $6.00.. 


The purpose of this book is to show the 
influence of the various sources of energy 


on social, economic, and political develop-’ 


ment. Though low-energy sources are ade- 
quately discussed, the emphasis is on the 
high-energy sources, such as power grids, 
diesel engines, automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors. 

These complicated high-energy converters 
have effected, and will continue to effect, 
many changes in man’s way of life. They 
require the use of large production units, 
whether under a capitalistic or a commu- 
nistic society; a high degree of concentra- 
tion of control over productive operations; 
widely scattered ownership of shares in the 
converters; a tremendous increase in the 
specialization of labor; an expansion of the 
powers of the state, and an increase in the 
“judicial” functions of the state to handle 
the growing number of conflicts that will 
arise because of the necessary evolution of 
new codes of conduct. In short, high- 
energy technology “requires a continuous 
modification of the habits, training, and oc- 
cupation of enormous numbers of people.” 

Despite the undoubted advantages of 
high-energy technology in areas suited to it, 
no rapid expansion of industrial converters 
throughout the entire world is to be antici- 
pated. If this technology is to be adopted 
and to survive there must be a mixture in 
the right proportions of energy resources, 
climate, population, geography, and scien- 
tific ideology; but in many areas there will 


be resistance of long-established customs 
and ideologies to the changes required by 
high-energy technology. 

What seems probable in the short run is 
the emergence of three geographically well- 
defined systems employing high-energy tech- 
nology. North America will be the base 
for one; England and Germany for an- 
other; and Russia for the third. Inciden- 


_ tally, the author makes a number of in- 


teresting comments, at scattered points 
throughout the book, about the Russian 
experiment. 

What will be the course of civilization 
in the long rum the author is unwilling to 
predict; there are too many variables in- 
volved. He suggests, therefore, that the 
chief contribution of his essay is its em- 
phasis on the large areas of ignorance that 
need exploration as a preliminary to fore- 
casting the future development of human 
society. 

This is a thoughtful, stimulating, and 
important work. It constitutes a signifi- 
cant approach to the dynamics of social 
change. It should prove of interest to 
sociologists, anthropologists, geographers, 
historians, economists, political scientists, 
engineers, and biologists. It is, in fact, a 
praiseworthy illustration of “interdiscipli- 
nary orientation.” 

ELIOT JONES 

University of Santa Clara 


W. Lioyp WARNER AND JAMES C. ABEG- 
GLEN. Occupational Mobility in Ameri- 
con Business and Industry, 1928-1952, 
Pp. xm, 315. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1955. $5.50. 

This book describes the methodology and 
findings of a study of vertical occupational 
mobility among some 8,300 representatives 
of “top management” in a variety of Amer- 
ican business enterprises in 1952. It repli- 
cates a well-known study made by Taussig 
and Jocelyn in 1928 to provide comparisons 
of the experience of two generations of 
business leaders and it adds additional in- 
formation. The findings are based on re- 
turns from a mail schedule sent to 17,500 
persons listed in Poor’s Register of Direc- 
tors and Executives. 

The most impressive finding of the study 
controverts the pessimistic forecast of in- 
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creasing occupational rigidity made by 
Taussig and Jocelyn and numerous others 
since that time. The writers find that the 
extent of movement to the top of the 
“occupational ladder” was as good or bet- 
ter in 1952 than it was a generation ago. 
Moreover, the patterns of sequence in oc- 
cupational “succession” are much the same 
for the two periods. 

What one might call direct occupational 
“inheritance,” representing an extreme of 
social exclusion in American business, was 
most evident among leaders of brokerage 
and investment firms. ‘There was more 
vertical mobility in other types of business 
and in large’ rather than in moderate-sized 
enterprises. The evidence was inconclusive 
with respect to the relationship of vertical 
mobility to the rate of expansion in the 
firm or industry with which the leader was 
connected. The writers conclude that 
“since 1928 there has been a strong trend 
away from the influence of the family and 
an increasing emphasis upon competitive 
achievement. . . . Education is now the 
royal road to success and to the positions 
of power and prestige at the higher rungs 
of big business.” 

In 1952 the average business leader was 
more likely to have been born in the North 
than in the South and to have come from 
a city rather than a rural area. At the 
time of study, he was about 54 years of 
age and it had taken him 21 years to reach 
a “top management” position. For the 
most part, he was a college graduate and 
had started his business career in a mana- 
gerial or professional occupation. In two 
cases out of three, his father was also a 
business or professional man but in only 
half the cases had he married the daughter 
of a business or professional man. During 
the course of his business career he had 
typically been employed by two or more 
concerns and had been spatially mobile. 

One could wish that more detailed rec- 
ords of the experience of business leaders 
were available so that the turning points 
in their career patterns could be identified 
and accompanying circumstances con- 
sidered. Moreover, the attitudes of ex- 
ecutives as to the factors they think con- 
tributed most to their success might be 
enlightening. Nevertheless, this is a care- 
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fully documented report for the student; 
the writers expect to interpret the signifi- 
cance of their findings, together with the 
results of some interviews, in a later 
publication. 
GLADYS L., PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania i 


Crarres P. Larrowe, Shape-Up and Hir- 
ing Hall. Pp. ix, 250. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1955. $4.50. 

This is an excellent study of the long- 
shoring industry in New York City and 
Seattle; two widely separated areas both 
in distance and in the basic principles of 
industrial relations. In the former, with 
its record throughout the years of thuggery, 
gangsterism, and extortion, is the shape-up 
and casual employment; in the latter, with 
twenty years of democratic union action in 


‘co-operation with the employers, is the hir- 


ing hall with regular employment and earn- 
ings, and a complete absence of gangsters 
and “finks’, One is a system of law and 
order; the other of violence and turbulence. 
The book should be widely read and 
studied; the basis in satisfactory industrial 
relations for community welfare, industrial 
efficiency, and human benefits is heavily 
documented. Noteworthy, also, has been 
the consistent support of the regime of 
lawlessness in New York City by public 
authorities, federal, state and local, and at 
the same time, the harassment of the union 
on the West Coast that was attempting to 
bring into existence a workable system of 
industrial relations, Perhaps this book will 
help to clear the vision of those in au- 
thority. 

This study is also a record of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union in New 
York City and of its President Emeritus, 
Joseph P. Ryan, and of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast and its president, Harry 
Bridges. But more than that, it is a de- 
tailed description of how a hiring hall can 
be run efficiently and in the public interest. 

Seattle made the choice for the hiring 
hall in 1920; in that year Frank P. Foisie, 
then on the staff of the waterfront employ- 
ers, set up the system which in its basic 
features continues today; that is, one cen- 
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tral hiring hall with a group of registered 
men who have seniority and skill, an extra 
board for men who customarily work in 
gangs and are used for replacement, and 
a list of casual employees. A conscious 
effort was made to equalize earnings and 
divide work equally among the registered 
employees and the extra board. During 
the 1920’s, the hiring hall was under the 
control of the employers; since the 1934 
strike, the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union has been a full 
partner in its operation. ‘The dispatchers 
in the hiring hall are chosen by the ILWU 
from its ranks. The governing body is the 
Joint Labor Relations Committee composed 
of equal numbers of union and employer 
representatives. 

The Seattle hiring hall plan is not the 
perfect answer; employers would prefer 
a stabilized labor gang of superior men 
rather than a rotating system including all 
workers. Somewhat the same criticism has 
arisen in England under its dock labor 
scheme. Nevertheless, the results are in- 
finitely superior for employers, workers, 
and the public to the product of the New 
York shape-up, and as it is studied and 
adjusted, improvements may be expected. 

FREDERICK L Ryan 

San Diego State College 
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Ropert REDFEÆLD. The Little Community: 

Viewpoints for the Study of a Human 

‘Whole. Pp. 182. Chicago, Ill: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955. $4.00. 

In every field a few men are able to pre- 
sent their research so that it stimulates and 
enriches the work of many others. In an- 
thropology, Robert Redfield is such a man, 
and The Little Community should provoke 
thought, inform research, and provoke cre- 
ative disagreement. 

Explicitly, The Little Community exam- 
ines the ways in which a small community 
may be studied as a whole. Implicitly, it 
is a history of one phase of a discipline 
and an intellectual autobiography recounted 
with modesty—one is tempted to say hu- 
mility—by a distinguished humane scholar. 


. of the whole. 


From his professional begipnings as the— 
by modern standards—rather poorly pre- 
pared student of Tepoztlan, Redfield clearly 
emerges as a man always deeply concerned 
with the meaning of his activity, both for 
the world of scholarship and for the under- 
standing of human existence. 

In this book Redfield explores the vari- 
ous ways one may think about a small 
community and the consequences of each 
frame of reference. Following an intro- 
ductory chapter, he takes up the commu- 
nity viewed as an ecological system, as a 
social structure, as a set of life patterns 
for its members, as the product and crea- 
tor of a kind of person, as an outlook on 
life or system of ideas, and as a history. 
He also considers the problem of the com- 
munity as a member of a collection of com- 
munities or as a part of a larger commu- 
nity and as a combination of opposite 
tendencies. He concludes with a discus- 
sion of the relation between the whole and 
its parts. Each of these ways of thinking 
he shows will produce a different picture 
Each picture has its value 
as well as its deficiencies; he holds out little 
comfort for those who seek a single road 
to knowledge. 

Little attention is paid to technical 
method but the discussion of the “inside” 
(native) view of a community versus the 
“outside” view and the development of 
concepts and relationships is of particular 
interest. He also makes clear the levels 
of difficulty and precision involved in dif- 
ferent ways of studying a community. 

The Little Community is a sophisticated 
book simply written. The intelligent lay- 
man should be able to read it with profit. 
The social scientist ought to read it. 

Rara L. BEALS 

Center for Advanced Study in the 

Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, Calif. 


Morris PLoscowe. The Truth About Di- 
vorce. Pp. 315. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1955. $4.95. 

Whatever else their gifts, most lawyers 
are not blessed with a golden pen; indeed, 
one gets the impression that legal jargon is 
to lawyers what Latin prescriptions are to 
doctors: symbolic devices to befuddle the 
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uninitiated. Judge Ploscowe is a welcome 
exception in this respect, for he writes 
clearly and interestingly. He has given 
us a most excellent work on the legal as- 
pects of divorce. Whether the reader is a 
lawyer, social scientist, or lay person, he 
will find The Truth About Divorce absorb- 
ing reading, and when he has finished the 
book he will be a wiser man. In all like- 
Ithood much of the content matter will be 
quoted by other writers for years to come. 

Although he does not write like a lawyer, 
the author has organized his material and 
presents his case in the best legal tradition. 
Alternatives to divorce—annulments, crimi- 
nal proceedings, separate maintenance, and 
judicial separations—are fully discussed, 
after which the technical implications of 
the more common grounds for divorce are 
analyzed. Various defenses to divorce ac- 
tions, such as recrimination, condonation, 
and connivance, are thoroughly covered, 
as are the legal and judicial incongruities 
of migratory (“quickie”) divorces. The 
author’s legal analysis concludes with chap- 
ters on alimony and custody of children. 
On all of the foregoing points the author 
writes simply and concisely, cutting to the 
heart of the matter with a penetrating legal 
blade. 

When Judge Ploscowe turns to nonlegal 
matters his blade loses its sharpness, and, 
at least on one occasion, slips. Entering 
the never-never land of divorce causation, 
he states (p. 6) that “our lax marriage laws 
. -. are largely responsible for the swell- 
ing ranks of divorce.” This can hardly be 
so, since any social change (for example, 
an increase in the divorce rate) must be 
explained not by a constant (marriage 
laws), but by another variation. 

With regard to the philosophy of divorce 
the author is seemingly inconsistent. He 
takes a grim view of the legal machinery 
which permits out-of-state or “quickie” di- 
vorces. He believes in the integrity of 
marriage, that the bonds of matrimony 
should not be dissolved for trivial reasons, 
and that the state has a vital concern with 
marriage; for example (p. 248), “If the 
judges took to heart the basic principle of 
law that marriage is more than a private 
contract and that the state has an interest 
in every marriage, divorce courts would be 
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be agencies for the conservation of mar- 
riage instead of their interment.” At the 
same time the author feels that the couple 
themselves ought to decide whether or not 
the marriage should be legally terminated! 
It is stated (p. 261) that a “change we 
should like to see adopted by our divorce 
Jaw is the universal enactment of a statute 
which authorizes a divorce to be granted 
when the husband and wife have lived 
physically separate and apart for the period 
fixed by law. A statute of this character 
recognizes that in the last analysis a hus- 
band and a wife themselves determine 
whether a marriage will survive or will be 
permitted to die.” In terms of the prin- 
ciple of divorce, therefore, Judge Ploscowe 
would merely eliminate “quickies” in favor 
of “slowies.” 

The author apparently reconciles the 
above-noted inconsistency by advocating 
“the organization in each community of a 
unified family court adequately equipped 
to deal with all problems of the family 
including divorce” (p. 263). Actually, the 
setting up of an “adequately equipped” 
family court would cost the taxpayers a 
mint, with no guarantee of results. In 
fact, existing family courts don’t even pub- 
lish figures on the effects of their so-called 
counseling and conciliation service. 

Yt is unfair, however, to assess Judge 
Ploscowe’s volume in terms of his socio- 
logical and philosophical perambulations. 
Basically, he has written a book about 
divorce law, and he has written it excep- 
tionally well. Students of the family will 
wait a long time before a better one comes 
along. If the Judge has overreached him- 
self on the title of the book, we forgive 
him. 


Wro11aM M. KEPHART 
University of Pennsylvania 


Schools of Psycho- 
analytic Thought. Pp. xvi, 670.. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1955. $7.50. 
The impartial student of the human mind 

is often bewildered by the variety of the- 

ories and techniques offered by different 
schools of depth psychology. Most of 
them call themselves psychoanalytic, others 
do not. Their practitioners are physicians, 
psychologists, social workers, teachers, 


Rura L. MUNROE. 
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clergymen, and just plain people. A book 
which helps the inquirer to find his way 
about in this maze of schools and thera- 
pists is very welcome indeed. 

This is exactly what this book does. Its 
author, a clinical psychologist, tells. us that 
both her own and her husband’s training 
are Freudian, yet assures us that she en- 
deavors to be unbiased. She then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate her impartiality. She 
shows a remarkably full knowledge of the 
writings of the leaders in the more promi- 
nent schools: Sigmund Freud, Alfred Adler, 
Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, H. S. Sulli- 
van, C. G. Jung, and Otto Rank. Wilhelm 
Reich she dismisses in a footnote. The 
exposition of theory and technique is clear 
and, considering the unavoidable condensa- 
tion, very complete. In addition she gives 
a critique of each school, exposing both 
their excesses and their deficiencies. In 
the final chapter she attempts a theoretical 
integration. It is, therefore, much more 
than a source book or a work of reference. 
It should encourage, among the less doc- 
trinaire members of all of these schools, a 
search for a common ground. It should 
lessen the trend toward isolation and cult- 
ism so evident in some more enthusiastic 
adherents by making each more aware of 
the other’s findings, views, and methods. 
It is evidence that psychoanalysis is com- 
ing of age. 

Criticisms are few. Since-this reviewer 
is a student of Jung’s analytical psychology, 
he paid special attention to the section de- 
voted to this school. He is happy to report 
that impartiality is most evident here— 
even “a genuine appreciation of the clinical 
values of Jung’s theory” because of “the 
almost uncanny insights they sometimes 
showed” (p. 567). Yet in this part there 
is less discussion of technique and meth- 
odology than in those on other schools. 
Part III, dealing with Adler, Homey, 
Fromm, and Sullivan, is rather chopped up, 
going from one to another and back again 
in a way that may confuse some readers. 
In the section on Freud, she does not men- 
tion the recent work of Thomas French of 
Chicago on the use of the integrating force 
of hope in treating psychoneurotics. He 
has set forth this concept in two volumes 
entitled The Integration of Behavior. This, 


in the opinion of the reviewer, is one of the 
most significant advances in psychoanalytic 
theory in recent years. She does fre- 
quently quote another original thinker 
among psychoanalists, namely, Enk H. 
Erikson. On the subject of marriage prob- 
lems there is very little (except for a brief 
reference to her husband’s excellent work 
in this field), perhaps because Freud and 
his followers have never had much to say 
about them despite their frequency and 
importance. 

Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought is an- 
nounced as one of a series of publications 
in interpersonal relations edited by Theo- 
dore M. Newcomb of the University of 
Michigan If the others measure up to 
this standard, it will be a notable addition 
to psychological literature. 

Ropert A. Crarx, M.D. 

Friends Hospital 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bruno BETTELHEM. Truants from Life. 
Pp. xvi, 511. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955. $6.00. 


This is the long-awaited and invaluable 
detailed case book describing Bruno Bettel- 
heim’s unique combination of milieu ther- 
apy with individual psychotherapy—both 
carried out through and by his excellent 
team of counselors, a specially educated 
group of personnel who are supervised by 
him in their joint roles as child care work- 
ers and individual psychotherapists. 

The book is made up of a balanced, 
warm account of the background, treat- 
ment, and results with four severely dis- 
turbed children, each with a different prob- 
lem, but each with a basic difficulty in 
knowing and accepting himself and the 
world of persons around him. 

Paul, who suffered from “institutionitis,” 
needed to discover or rediscover that he 
was a whole person and not a collection of 
isolated functions, each neatly cared for 
by a different person or department. He 
was “unfrozen” through an intimate and 
prolonged central relationship with one key 
adult. It took three years to help him 
make the transition “from Wild Critter to 
Great Dictator” to real person. 

Mary, an assaultive, asocial, seductive, ` 
tantruming, schizophrenic girl, had re- 
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acted to her mother’s pathological and pro- 
longed grieving. Her metamorphosis from 
psychosis to neurosis via fantasy autopar- 
turtiton eventually led her beyond the need 
for further separation from society. 

John’s early physical traumata and feed- 
ing difficulties gaye credence to a previous 
opinion that he was retarded and his brain 
was damaged. His dim prognosis was given 
the lie only after years of agonizing work 
through phases of repulsive appearance and 
behavior, when finally he began to enjoy 
his body and accept the pleasure of being 
fed. 

Each of the four children.suffered from 
one form or another of intellectual back- 
wardness or pseudo-retardation which was 
_ reversed through treatment. Actually each 
of the children had latent talents they were 
afraid or unable to manifest earlier. ‘This 
came through the discovery or recovery of 
basic trust. As Paul put it, “Before, I 
thought I could only get energy and 
strength from food. Now I know I get 
energy from children, counselors, baseball, 
swimming, and drawing. That is, if I 
make a picture for somebody.” j 

The revelation of intimate details of the 
curative relationship between child and 
counselor and of the interlarding of intel- 
lectual interpretation with “corrective emo- 
tional experiences” is the great gift of this 
book to all who study or care for the 
severely disturbed child. 

EARL A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 

University of Pittsburgh 


Kart Sax. Standing Room Only: The 


Challenge of Overpopulation. Pp. 206. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1955. 
$3.00. ` 


The years following World War I pro- 
' duced a number of works—by East, Ross, 
Knibbs, Sweeny—reviving the Malthusian 
view, but that was a gentle rain compared 
with the veritable flood of similar works 
following World War II. Professor Sax, 
Harvard botanist at the Bussey Institution, 
here gives us a semi-popular summary of 
present knowledge and forecasts. For its 
brevity it is unexpectedly comprehensive; 
though lacking somewhat in speculative 
flair, it is thoroughly scientific. Written 
in a clear, crisp style notable for incisive 
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terseness and impeccable logic, it eschews 
imaginative flights into sociologically un- 
realistic proposals. It restates the facts 
and prospects of population growth, of 
present and future supplies of foods, 
minerals, and energy for different world 
regions. 

The basic thesis is that, unless there is 
a rather speedy reduction of births, escape 
from mass poverty will be difficult if not 
impossible for two-thirds of the world’s 
population. The treatment centers around 
the concept, “the demographic transition,” 
or the replacement of high-death-rate high- 
birth-rate cultures by their opposites, ac- 
companied by a change from low to high 
living standards. Such a transition has 
taken place in the West: and the author 
concludes that it “should be possible in 
Africa and South America, and it might 
be possible in Central America with the 
aid of a few scientific miracles. On the 
other hand, the situation in eastern and 
southeastern Asia appears to be hopeless” 
(p. 138). In later chapters social-psycho- 
logical and traditional obstacles are ex- 
amined, the similarity of Catholic and 
Communist totalitarian views noted, and 
various inconsistencies and futilities pointed 
out. 

In spite of its extreme brevity, the 
general reader will receive an excellent 
orientation. One could easily give a more 
generous estimate of present methods and 
sources of food increases: one tree today 
can produce as many apples as grand- 
father’s orchard and cattle can be fed from 
sawdust heaps. The same is true of the 
potentials of the new methods of deep-sea 
fisheries. The deserts seem likely to bloom 
when a cheap method of desalting sea water 
is developed. It is not unrealistic to sup- 
pose that vast new sources of energy will 
be found, and that the potentials of sun 
furnaces are now only glimpsed. 

The emphasis on the demographic tran- 
sition as the acid test is overdone. To set 
it up as such and then show that it can’t 
occur is to assume that the underdeveloped 
areas must accomplish the impossible feat 
of evolving as did the West when all basic 
conditions are different. This is either to 
set up a straw man or to plunge into hope- 
less pessimism, Perhaps the most inter- 
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esting aspect of present world development 
ig the race between China and India to- 
ward industrialization, one by totalitarian 
methods, the other by humane, democratic 
policies. China may well win for she can 
sacrifice a long generation through slave 
labor while building her roads, dams, mills, 
and laboratories; her population remain- 
ing stationary or even decreasing. India 
must move slowly on small capital and im- 
prove her health services. She risks seeing 
all efforts at economic welfare swamped by 
a flood of new mouths to feed during the 
three generations her transition will take. 
Her situation is not, however, hopeless. 
Much depends on the success of the birth 
control movement. The motive does not 
need to wait for the demographic transi- 
tion following an improbable industrial 
revolution, The reduction in fertility must 
come before or at least concurrently with 
the latter. 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


FreD K. Vieman. Crisis of the Cities. Pp. 
vil, 155. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1955. $3.25. 

The author of this book was for years a 
reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle, where he 
specialized in municipal affairs, county gov- 
ernment, and public utilities. It was in this 
capacity that he watched with increased 
concern, indeed alarm, the efforts of county 
and city officials to seek solutions to the 
problems of their units of government. 
Out of this experience, and a great deal of 
research, the volume was written. The re- 
search dealt particularly with the historical 
development of American urbanism and the 
attempts at urban reform in individual 
cities, especially.New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles. Much 
of the value of the book lies in this wealth 
of historical material contained in the 
chapters. 

Crisis of the Cities is divided into two 
parts. Part I contains a study of three 
principal elements of urban decline, These 
are urban economic bankruptcy, civic fail- 
ure, and urban exodus. Part I also con- 
tains a valuable historical discussion of city 
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planning and the social hopes that lie in 
planning. Part JZ discusses a number of 
large cities in the throes of crisis and, at 
the end, forecasts the future of American 
cities. i i 
This volume is long on problems but at 
spots is short on solutions. The writer has 
a reporter’s healthy skepticism which holds 
that the quality of the leaders and human 
material in our cities will not be able to 
handle their financial, social, and physical 
problems. Regarding political leaders he 
says: “Noteworthy in the history of the 
modern American city is the consistent 
character of the municipal politician. Ex- 
cept for the temporary mse of reform 
mayors and reform parties, the pattern re- 
mains essentially unchanged.” Apparently 
he would agree with Joseph F. Dinneen, 
who wrote the biography of Mayor James 
Curley of Boston, that “the average city 
coyncil is made up chiefly of men whose 
minds cannot comprehend more than four 
digits and go blank beyond that.” 

In his final chapter on “The Future of 
the American City,” Vigman says that the 
“days of reckoning” are here. Frenzied 
city officials seek solutions. They are 
handicapped by the “traditional urban 
classes [who] have stolen out of the cor- 
porate limits of the cities, taking with 
them the funds that could be taxed and 
the organizational abilities of the employ- 
ing and white collar classes.” They are 
often surrounded also by “constituencies 
who fear taxation” and by classes within 
the city that do not “do honor to the 
urban principle.” 

The future of the industrial city Is 
hkened to a declining New England mill 
town or a Pennsylvania mining town. 
The city will then be a great industrial 
plantation where employees must perforce 
live and from which all other strata of 
the population will seek to escape.” 

This book is good reading and is well 
written. The urban tomorrows will not 
appear hopeful as you read it, but you will 
be challenged. Challenges, to move men 
to action, are needed in the urban future. 

WittiaM E. CoLe 

University of Tennessee 
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H. B. M. Murray (Ed). Flight and Re- 
settlement. Pp. 231. Paris: UNESCO, 
1955, (Distributed by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York). $2.50. 


There exists an abundant literature on 
the refugee problem of diferent countries, 
approaching it from various angles. On the 
other hand, general works not limited to a 
single country treat mainly (if not exclu- 
sively) the political, legal, demographic, 
and economic aspects of the problem. To 
supply a long-felt need, the reviewed sym- 
posium concentrated on psychological and 
mental health peculiarities of the refugee 
in various conditions and stages of his 
existence; it deals almost exclusively with 
the D. P. type of refugee who has lost his 
homeland, and who must seek resettlement 
among people of a different culture. How- 
ever, there is a provocative article by 
Miriam L. Goertner comparing German 
refugees and Puerto Rican migrants in 
New York City. i 

The book opens with Dr. Murphy’s in- 
troduction on “The Extent of the Prob- 
lem,” giving its logical delimitation, cate- 
gories, and numbers of people involved in 
the refugee movements. There follows (as 
Part I) two articles on flight and its im- 
mediate aftermath. Part II, Displaced Per- 
son includes, apart from Dr. Murphy’s in- 
teresting observations about the ill effects 
of life in any camp, a description of what 
the Allies found in Germany after her de- 
feat. Especially gruesome is the picture of 
thousands of children completely on their 
own; children from concentration camps 
with numbers tattoed on their forearms; 
Jewish children, some of them “fortunate 
enough to look like Angels” who “found 
sanctuary in Christian homes,” and others 
who managed to survive “living in cellars 
during the day and creeping out at night 
in search of sustenance.” Part IL, the 
most rich in material, deals with psycho- 
logical and sociological aspects of resettle- 
ment and Part IV especially with refugee 
psychosis. 

The main value of the book lies in the 
mass of factual data descnbing human 
beings with a tragic past and the difficulties 
of their adjustment to a new and strange 
milieu. Generalizations are sometimes less 
successful. Even an admirer of Freud will 
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hardly enjoy it when Dr. Prine (a Dutch 
physician), in his brilliant autobiographic 
sketch, characterizes his and his comrades 
flight to England as “running away from 
the bad castrating father to the good Queen 
mother,” 

The Editor, Dr. Murphy, has not only 
contributed five articles of a total of six- 
teen, he also has supplied several others 
with introductory notes which help to pre- 
serve the unity of the book, so often lack- 
ing in symposia. The bibliography 1s rich 
and well organized. Maps and diagrams 
show the distribution of refugees. The text 
of the book is supplemented by twenty- 
nine skilfully made and well annotated 
illustrations. 

EUGENE KULISCHER 

Washington, D. C. 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. The 
States and Their Older Citizens: A 
Report to the Governors’ Conference. 
Pp. xvii, 176. Chicago, II.: Council of 
State Governments, 1955. $3.00. 


Older persons are considered a problem 
today. ‘They constitute a large and in- 
creasing proportion of our population. 
Economic and social changes that have 
taken place in the United States have al- 
tered the position of the aged, posing 
problems for state and local governments 
and for many private agencies. 

The size of the problem of the aged is 
suggested by.the fact that the rate of in- 
crease of older persons is twice that of the 
total population; the percentage of older 
men who have jobs is constantly decreas- 
ing; older people have sharply lower in- 
comes than the middle-aged and for many 
these incomes are grossly inadequate; the 
cost of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
continues to increase; the aged suffer dis- 
proportionately from chronic illness and 
are the least insured against hospitalization 
costs; a tremendous rise has occurred in 
the number and proportion of the aged in 
mental hospitals; and there is a lack of 
specific services for older people and quali- 
fied staff to man them. 

The Governors’ Conference requested the 
Council of State Governments to “provide 
a basis for intelligent planning of adequate 
care, treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
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to cope with the needs” of the aged. In 
The States and Their Older Citizens, the 
Council provided a bill of objectives for 
older people as well as a program for ac- 
tion in the field of aging. 

The bill of objectives proposes equal op- 
portunity to work, adequate minimum in- 
come, home living or homelike institutional 
care, physical and mental health or rehabili- 
tation, participation in community activi- 
ties, social services, and the right to free 
choice, self-help, and planning of their own 
futures. 

The program for action calls for the 
elimination of arbitrary age limits for em- 
ployment and establishment of programs 
of rehabilitation and vocational training for 
aging persons; the establishment of facili- 
ties for counseling and for early detection 
and follow-up of diseases; better screening 
of patients before admission to mental hos- 
pitals; establishment of medical home-care 
programs; state grants to localities for con- 
struction of medically supervised nursing 
homes; and establishment of community 
centers where aged persons may join in 
interesting and productive activities, 

There is need of increased gerontological 
research and application of its results in 
public education and professional training. 

Dorotuy C. Tompkins 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Witma Donanue (Ed). Earning Oppor- 


tunities for Older Workers. Pp. x, 277, 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1955. $4.50. 


This volume is based largely on papers 
prepared for the University of Michigan 
Sixth Annual Conference on Aging. Its 
stated aim is to “examine the nature of the 
barriers to continued employment or re- 
hiring of older persons, to seek methods by 
which such persons may be effectively uti- 
lized in the labor force and to outline steps 
by which voluntary organizations and pub- 
lic agencies, and older people themselves, 
can create new earning opportunities for 
older workers.” 

Thirty-three persons from management, 
unions, public service, education, and medi- 
cine contributed to the conference and to 
this publication. The volume opens and 
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closes with discussions by two especially 
distinguished contributors. The first chap- 
ter, called “The Health and Welfare of Our 
Senior Citizens”, is by Oveta Culp Hobby, 
former Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The closing chapter, “Making a Life 
and Making a Living”, is by the late Dr. 
Martin Gumpert, whose words will be 
greatly missed in future studies of growing 
old. The chapters in between move from 
general discussions of such problems as 
barriers to employment——particularly pen- 
sion and imsurance costs, the health and 
skills of older workers, and the peculiar 
difficulties of older women in the labor 
force—to programs for counseling and 
placement, what the Government employ- 
ment security program is, and what various 
groups—individuals, business and industry, 
voluntary and community groups, and what 
the State can do to promote and encourage 
new earning opportunities. In addition to 
the discussions of general problems, brier 
descriptions of several individual projects 
designed specifically to employ older work- 
ers are included. 

Since the conference for which the mate- 
rial in this volume was prepared was at- 
tended by more than 700 persons, it is not 
surprising that the papers are for the most 
part aimed at the general public rather than 
the student. (The fifteen-page list of ref- 
erences to recent writings on older workers 
should prove very useful to many persons 
interested in the field). Some of the con- 
tributions, such as the chapter on the ef- 
fect of pensions and insurance costs by 
William H. Wandel, or that on motivation 
of the aging worker by Dr. Jack Weinberg, 
or Pearl Ravner’s careful summary of the 
research that has been done on the psycho- 
logical barriers to the employment of older 
women, are thoughtful and interesting. 
But many of the others are rather in the 
nature of brief comments from the confer- 
ence floor—welcome to a discussion leader 
but not substantial enough to deserve per- 
manent recording. To someone turning his 
attention for the first time to the problems 
of older workers in the United States, per- 
haps organizing a conference in his own 
community, this volume would introduce 
some of the experts and would offer a fair 
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cross section of the current popular think- 
ing on various issues. For specialists, this 
collection of papers will serve chiefly as a 
roundup of familiar ideas about the aging 
worker. 
GERTRUDE BANCROFT 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


W. J. H. Sprott. Science and Social Ac- 
tion. Pp, 164. Glencoe, I.: The Free 
Press, 1954. $3.50. 


This book is the result of the Josiah 
Mason Memorial Lectures at Birmingham, 
1953. It raises questions which are of 
importance to the student of social science. 
- There are eight chapters. The first four 
deal respectively with the nature of social 
action; personality, society and culture; the 
scientific approach; and the small group. 
The last four deal with the subject of as- 
simulation, deviants, the grand manner, and 
the sociology of knowledge. It is the au- 
thor’s contention that psychology and soci- 
ology are elaborations of ideas which in- 
evitably arise from our everyday inter- 
course with people like ourselves, and that 
‘sociology and psychology unavoidably 
spring from social action. Social action, 
Sprott holds, is the basic concept in the 
social sciences. Four aspects of social ac- 
tion consist of: (1) interaction itself, (2) 
the social constructs within which it is per- 
formed, (3) the beliefs which it produces 
and which in turn guide it, and (4) the 
physical and demographic environment in 
which it takes place. 

The appearance of disorder which seems 
to arise in a review of published books and 
theses are due, first to the variation in the 
fields of investigation; second, plausibility 
does not require the establishment of a 
theoretical framework; third, the subject 
matter is difficult to handle, partly because 
of its familiarity; fourth, the social scien- 
tist is often too closely associated with 
contemporary problems; and fifth, he is 
limited by opportunities offered him. Be- 
cause of our ordinary social contacts, many 
of us feel competent to speak on a social 
concept without any investigation what- 
ever, and as a result of our ignorance of 
what is actually occurring, a ‘‘considerable 
amount of research is pure fact-finding and 
nothing else.” 
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Since a social system is a dynamic proc- 
ess, it is only here and there that the domi- 
nant features of beliefs and values remain 
constant over a considerable period. To 
obtain absolute validity there must be uni- 
versal agreement since only in terms of 
agreement and disagreement between per- 
sons is there any sense in the notion of 
“validity”. 

This book by Sprott shows an excep- 
tional understanding of the relation of sci- 
entific inquiry to the field of social action. 
It provides the entering wedge to an area 
which in much of our contemporary socio- 
logical writing and research has been some- 
what obscured. 

: M. C. ELMER 

University of Pittsburgh 


HENRY GRAYSON. The Crisis of the Middle 
Class. Pp. xv, 172. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, 1955. $2.75. 


The middle class, Grayson believes, is 
beset by a crisis that threatens its very 
existence. Its predicament, which stems 
most directly from the increasing circum- 
scription of its historic innovative role, is 
aggravated by the growing acuteness of the 
more fundamental cultural disequilibrium 
of Western society. Two cultural lags, in- 
volving the disparity between the rate at 
which social problems are created by the 
advance of the natural sciences and solved 
by the social sciences and the incongruity- 
between the knowledge of the intellectuals 
and the popular beliefs of the masses, only 
add to the gravity of its plight. Conse- 
quently, the author’s probe of the crisis of 
the middle class is conducted within what 
is essentially an analysis of the crisis of 
the Western world. His investigation de- 
parts from a theory of the structure and 
dynamics of civilization, inquires into the 
economic aspects of the major cultural 
epochs of Occidental civilization, examines 
the dimensions of the modern business 
cycle, and outlines the alternatives open 
to America for solving the problem of 
cultural lags. 

Nevertheless, the author is primarily 
concerned with the nature of the middle 
class, its origins, vicissitudes, and pros- 
pects. Its emergence appears to require 
the ruler-slave stratification of a conquest 
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state and the development of portable and ` 


negotiable wealth. Ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia illustrate incipient stages, 
while only ancient Greece, which achieved 
the first industrial revolution, had all of 
the required circumstances for full ma- 
turity of the middle class (pp. 41-44). 
Still, the Hellenic middle class followed its 
predecessors into decline. Not until the 
end of the European Dark Ages did the 
next major spiral of economic advance 
begin. Modern England and, more re- 
cently, the United States have carried this 
most recent middle class efflorescence of 
the second industrial ‘revolution to its 
apogee. But once more the threat of 
stagnation and decline impends. Here, as 
in England, “the middle class individualist 
is suffering from increasing restrictions and 
narrowing opportunities brought about by 
the monopoly-minded upper and lower 
classes” (pp. 86-87). ; 

Of the author’s entire analysis, nothing 
appears so striking, so unconventional, and 
so controversial as his definition of the 
middle class, which is implied in the sen- 
tence just quoted and explicitly elaborated 
elsewhere (pp. xi-xii, 28-29). Member- 
ship in the middle class is characterized 
not by rank in the social hierarchy but by 
an individualistic proclivity to innovate. 
The excessive brevity of Grayson’s his- 
torical study is likely to raise the dis- 
quieting possibility that the author has 
simply illustrated, rather than critically 
tested, his de-stratified notion of the middle 
class and his Paretian-mechanistic theory 
of social dynamics which, by deriving 
change from individualism, logically im- 
plies his concept of the middle class. 

Roscor C. HINELE, Jr. 

Ohio State University 


LymMaAN Bryson and others (Eds.). Sym- 
bols and Society. Pp. x, 611. New 
York: Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life, 1955. 
(Distributed by Harper and Brothers.) 
$6.00, 

This is the second of a two-volume study 
of the part played by symbols in the life 
of mankind. ‘The articles included were 
prepared for the Fourteenth Conference on 


Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
The sixteen papers and the comments on 
them by other participants thus represent 
the collaboration of some forty scholars 
who met at Harvard University in the fall 
of 1954 to explore the ways in which sym- 
bols influence social thought and action. 

This volume surveys the role of symbol- 
ism in establishing relationships between 
individuals, groups, and nations. The 
studies range from the physical sciences 
(Philipp G. Frank), politics (T. R. Adam 
and Karl W. Deutsch), law (F. S. C. 
Northrop), prestige (Lyman Bryson), edu- 
cation (Robert Ulich), and the Old Testa- 
ment (Louis Finkelstein) to cultural values 
and the arts (by various writers). The 
conclusions which emerge from these di- 
verse and sumptuous offerings illustrate the 
manifold uses and abuses of the symbolic 
expressions of human purposes. 

The work is described as “the first com- 
prehensive study of its kind.” Yet one 
comes away from it with the impression 
that the group was not entirely represen- 
tative of all approaches. For example, 
there is no treatment of the semantics 
movement, whether in the form of general 
semantics (Korzybski, Lee, Hayakawa, 
Stuart Chase, et al.) or the more restricted 
logistic approaches of Bertrand Russell and 
Rudolf Carnap. Nor does the work of 
Bliss’s semantography, the fundamental re- 
search of Carl Jung on archetypal imagery, 
or the contributions of Oriental philoso- 
phies and religions find adequate recogni- 
tion. The international symbolism move- 
ments—for example, Leibniz’s characteris- 
tica universalis, Esperanto, Interlingua, and 
others—find no place in these discussions. 
On the other hand, Harlow Shapley’s 
article on “Galaxies and their Human 
Worth,” included in an Appendix, is a 
masterly summary, but seems rather ir- 
relevant in this volume. Hudson Hoag- 
land’s valuable paper, “Some Considerations 
of Symbolization and Nervous Action,” 
is quite relevant; but in that event one 
can only regret that Ralph Gerard’s ar- 
ticle along similar lines was not also in- 
cluded. But criticism aside, this book and 
its companion volume, Symbols and Values, 
provide extremely useful source materials 
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and documentation for all serious students 
of these important topics. 
OLIVER L. REISER 
University of Pittsburgh 


RicHARD HoFsSTADTER and Warrer P. 
METZGER. The Development of Aca- 
demic Freedom in the United States. 
Pp. xvi, 527. $5.50. 

Ropert M. MacIver. Academic Freedom 
in Our Time. Pp. vii, 329. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. $400. 


The attacks on colleges and universities, 
and on professors singly and collectively, 
have produced their own antidote: an 
awakened watchfulness on the part of the 
victims and a determination to meet the 
attacks with courage, intelligence, and dig- 
nity. A significant aspect of the counter- 
attack was the establishment of the Ameri- 


can Academic Freedom Project at Colum-' 


bia University by the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation, with Dean Louis M. Hacker 
as executive secretary and professor Robert 
M MacIver as director. The two volumes 
under review are the fruit of this project. 
McCarthyism was an evil, and there is no 
compulsion to strain to detect some ele- 
ments of good in it. “My dear sir,” said 
Samuel Jobnson, “never accustom yourself 
to mingle virtue and vice. The woman’s 
a whore, and there’s an end on’t.” Yet 
one cannot help thinking that it took a 
mountain of evil to produce the first major 
study of academic freedom in the United 
States. 

The volume by Professors Richard Hof- 
stadter and Walter P. Metzger is a solid 
scholarly achievement and ought to be con- 
sidered a strong contender for the Pulitzer 
Prize in history. It is based on careful 
scholarship, it is written in a literary style 
_ that has distinction, it is comprehensive and 
yet well-balanced in its parts and emphasis. 
The first part, which deals with the Euro- 


pean background, the early days of Har- ` 


vard, the colonial colleges generally, and 
developments through the Civil War, was 
written by Hofstadter; and the second part, 
which brings the study through the found- 
ing of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors in 1915 and the events of 
World War I, was written by Professor 
Metzger; but the Preface makes it clear 


that the book has been “in every sense a 
collaborative enterprise.” 

The book by Professor MacIver is con- 
cerned with academic freedom “in our 
time”. It does not create the impression 
of historical writing; unlike the volume by 
Hofstadter and Metzger, this book is writ- 
ten in a strident key, as a tract for the 
times. This is understandable, for Mac 
Iver is concerned with current events about 
which we have read on the front pages of 
our newspapers and with issues that have 
divided citizens into different camps. It 
creates the impression that the author is 
concerned almost exclusively with the at- 
tacks on and the defeats of academic free- 
dom-——although he himself warns against 
the danger of forgetting that this is a big 
country, with many hundreds of colleges 
and universities, and that in hundreds of 
these institutions no threats to basic liber- 
ties have been experienced; that in nearly 
all the greater institutions attacks on their 
integrity have been successfully rebuffed. 
Nothwithstanding this caveat, the reader 
cannot, I think, but carry away the pre- 
dominant impression that freedom on the 
American campus has in recent years been 
the exception rather than the rule. This is 
because, I suspect, often the author uses 
language that has too great a sweep—for 
example, “The evidence of the magnitude 
of the wave [of intolerance] comes from 
many sides. There has been a vast in- 
crease of suppressive controls, unofficial 
and official, over books, public addresses, 
and generally over all forms of the ex- 
pression of opinion”; he speaks of “the 
proliferating censorship of books,’ and 
that “it is the libraries of schools and col- 
leges that are subjected to the strongest 
onslaught”; he says that “the number of 
organizations carrying forward the crusade 
of intolerance is very large and has a for- 
midable impact,” and that “the spirit of 
apprehension and the sense of intimida- 
tion” have, “according to a considerable 
amount of testimony,” “invaded the halls 
of learning.” 

But, as I have said, this failing of the 
book is understandable, and perhaps is 
largely insurmountable when one writes of 
events and issues from which one cannot 
disconnect himself. ° On the whole, we 
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should be grateful to Professor MacIver 
for the book he has written, which has in 
it much valuable information and which 
forthrightly advances the debate on behalf 
of a maximization of intellectual freedom. 
Mitton R. Konvirz 
Ithaca, New York 


Tuomas Evans CouLton. A City CoHege 
in Action. Pp. xix, 233. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.50. 

Gar. KENNEDY (Ed.). Education at Am- 
herst. Pp. xi, 330. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. $4.00. 


These intimate studies of two very dif- 
ferent types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation bring into sharp relief both their 
differences and their common goals. The 
subtitle and the content of each reflects 
the differences. The former, Struggle and 


Achievement at Brooklyn College, 1930- 


1955 is a description of the interrelation- 
ship of a municipal institution and the 
community it serves and a candid analysis 
of several basic and highly explosive issues; 
the development and expulsion of Commu- 
nist influences in the college, the impact 
of World War I, “Basketball and the 
Smart Money,” and the influence of pres- 
sure groups. Under the chapter title, 
“Everybody’s Business,” the author de- 
scribes the activities of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and its Academic Freedom 
Committee, the Americans for Democratic 
Action and Students for Democratic Ac- 
tion, and the Joint Committee Against 
Communism. 

The latter, The New Program is a de- 
scription of the recommendations of Am- 
herst’s Faculty Committee on Long Range 
Policy and their implementation over ap- 
proximately the same period of time. 
There were issues also at Amherst, but 
with one exception they were internal is- 
sues growing out of departmental interests 
and differences in educational philosophy. 
The exception was the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that national fraternities be 
abolished because they were “anti-democra- 
tic” and “anti-intellectual.” When a poll 
of the alumni showed overwhelming oppo- 
sition to their abolition, they were per- 
mitted to continue but under greater con- 
trol by the College. Two fraternities with- 


drew from their national organizations and 
became local in order to eliminate the- 
racial discrimination policy of the national 
organization. 

The account of Brooklyn College is pri- 
marily one of the institutions response to` 
external forces; the Amherst report is pri- 
marily one of internal development. The 
two are complimentary to each other. 

There is, however, much basic similarity 
in these two interesting accounts of de- 
velopments in higher education since 1935. 
Both reflect the leadership of able presi- 
dents, their support of faculty policies, and 
their concern for the total welfare of the 
students. Issues in both institutions were 
resolved by frank discussion and demo- 
cratic procedure. Both portray the earnest 
efforts of conscientious faculties to seek 
ways to retain the basic values of a liberal 
education in the face of internal and exter- 
nal pressures. Both volumes emphasize the 
need for closer co-ordination of the curricu- 
lum and student activities and that student 
responsibility must go hand in hand with 
student rights. Perhaps most important is 
the common faith of the faculties of these 
institutions that higher education has a 
grave responsibility not only to each in- 
dividual student but to the nation and the 
world. 

Those who now seek to point up the 
preferential values of public or of private 
higher education will do well to read these 
two interesting volumes—Amherst estab- 
lished in 1821 by the Congregational 
Church and Brooklyn College created by 
the New York State Education Law in 
1930. In a study of the fifty leading 
sources of American scholars, Brooklyn 
College was listed immediately following 
Amherst. 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 

American Council on Education 


Grorce D. SPINDLER (Ed.). Education 
and Anthropology. Pp. xxvii, 302. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University . 
Press, 1955. $5.50. 


Both educators and anthropologists have 
a twofold common core of interest: the 
role of the individual as a member of a 
social group and the influence of group 
behaviors, norms, and values on the indi- 
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vidual. Æducation and Anthropology rep- 
resents an attempt to examine the above 
areas of common concern as well as such 
related topics as models for the analysis of 
the educative process, the school in the 
context of the community, conflicts be- 
tween cultural ideals and educational ac- 
tion, problems relating to intercultural 
understanding, contrasts between prepuber- 
tal and postpubertal education, communi- 
cation theory in learning situations, and the 
relationships between anthropological and 
educational theory. 

This book 1s the report of papers and 
discussions occasioned by a conference held 
at Stanford, California under the joint aus- 
pices of the School of Education and the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, Stanford University, and the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. In - this 
conference twenty-two recognized educators 
and anthropologists met for six days to 
exchange ideas and opinions for the mutual 
benefit of the two fields. 

An especially heartening feature of this 
book is the realistic approach evidenced by 
the various conference participants on the 
contributions each discipline could make to 
the other. The anthropologists in particu- 
lar were quick to point out that their major 
contribution to education is not the supply- 
ing of direct answers to specific questions, 
but rather enabling educators to obtain 
newer insights through the use of methodo- 
logical tools for the study and analysis of 
educational and cultural processes. Both 
educators and anthropologists, while recog- 
nizing the need for more anthropological 
knowledge in the study of the educational 
process, agreed that it would be “dread- 
fully dangerous” to argue: “there was a 
psychological phase of education; now 
there should be the anthropological” (p. 
277), 

Dr. Spindler has not only done an ad- 
mirable job in so editing the book as to 
retain the informal “flavor” of the con- 
ference, but has contributed a most valu- 
able overview which summarizes the major 
written works that deal with the relation- 
ships between anthropology and education. 


` The book concludes with a paper by Solon 


T. Kimball on the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision and a discussion of its edu- 
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cational consequences. Authors of other 
papers presented at the conference are I. 
James Quillen, Bernard J. Siegal, John 
Gillin, Cora Du Bois, C. W. M. Hart, 
Dorothy Lee, Jules Henry, and Theodore 
Brameld. 

A minor criticism that the reviewer has 
of this otherwise excellent compilation is 
the apparent reluctance of the conference 
participants to give further attention to the 
relationships between education and that 
part of the field of sociology that is closely 
allied to social and cultural anthropology. 
Znaniecki, for example, in his discussion 
of the scientific function of the sociology 
of education deals with a remarkably large 
number of relationships similar to those 
found in this book. 

STANLEY P. WRONSKI 

Boston University 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Lewis Broan. Anthony Eden: The Chron- 
icle of a Career. Pp. 280. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955, 
$5.00. 


The dust cover blurb states that although 
for twenty-five years Sir Anthony Eden has 
loomed large in foreign affairs, little is 
known of the man behind the elegantly 
dressed public figure. It may be true, but 
this book makes no great progress toward 
revealing him. It is a readable sketch 
based upon slight research; the bibliogra- 
phy consists of a few biographies, personal 
accounts, and Edens own published 
speeches. The result in many chapters is 
a sketchy narrative in which Eden appears 
occasionally by name and in a few quota- 
tions. Nowhere are there signs of thorough 
study to satisfy the serious reader, though 
outlines are traced for a popular audience 
who likes easy sentences and short para- 
graphs. 

The point of view is that of an admirer 
of the Conservative party and of the Prime 
Minister. The author hkes Eden the man, 
the idealist who supported the League of 
Nations, the skilled diplomatist, and the 
social Conservative whose slogan is “a 
property owning democracy.” He is like- 
wise an enthusiast for Stanley Baldwin as 
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“the greatest peacetime Prime Minister 
since Walpole” (p. 91), although his bibli- 
ography does not include the biography by 
G. M. Young which would question this 
evaluation. The prewar “appeasers,” 
however, do not come off well, and he 
questions the honesty of Chamberlain’s 
motives and statements. The Opposition 
is ridiculed and treated with some partisan 
inaccuracy. It is not true to say that: 
“the idealists of the left would have been 
satisfied with nothing short of a punitive 
war against Italy” (p. 52). His version of 
Labour’s armaments policy is likewise in- 
correct. Labour did not object to the use 
of force by the League under certain cir- 
cumstances and, as many official state- 
ments and the Peace Ballot of 1935 
showed, would provide it, but for a time 
it was unwilling to put it entirely at the 
disposal of a distrusted Conservative gov- 
ernment. In retrospect that distinction 
may seem to have been too fine, but it 
seemed intelligible to those who remem- 
bered the moves of 1919-20 to aid the 
Poles which might have involved Britain 
in a war against revolutionary Russia. 
The interpretation of the election of 1945 
and its aftermath is questionable, too; the 
voters were not looking backward and re- 
pudiating Churchill because of Chamber- 
lain’s mistakes, but were concerned with 
the future and thought Labour the better 
party to implement the Welfare State to 
which in greater or less degree all parties 
were committed. 
CARL F. BRAND 
Stanford University 


SHEILA FerRGusON and HILDE FITZGERALD. 
Studies in the Social Services. Pp. ix, 
367. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1954. (Distributed by British In- 
formation Services, New York.) $5.25. 
As the Preface says, Studies in the Social 

Services by S. M. Ferguson and H. Fitz- 

gerald is a successor to Problems of So- 

cial Policy by Professor R. M. Titmuss. 

It examines the effect of war upon families 

and shows the efforts made by public policy 

to improvise social services that would take 
the place of the help normally available 
within the family in peacetime. 
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Before the war started it seemed reason- 
able to anticipate a reduction of the social 
services for civilians; in fact, this book 
reaffirms the statement made by Professor 
Titmuss in the earlier book that far from 
reducing the social services, the war years 
and their aftermath brought new and im- 
proved services in order to keep up the 
national morale and the efficiency of in- 
dustry. 

For instance, the mobilization of man 
and woman power was so complete that 
the only people left unoccupied were the 
very young, the very old, and the incapaci- 
tated. The dispersal of families and neigh- 
borhoods due to the mobilization of muni- 
tion workers and evacuation schemes re- 
moved many possible sources of self-help 
among families and friends, and to quote, 
“what distinguishes British experience and 
what is of great importance to the theme 
of this book is the unparallelled mobiliza- 
tion of women and in particular of married 
women.” The State, therefore, had to take 
a hand in looking after the families of 
servicemen when they were in trouble, and, 
because of old prejudices against the ex- 
isting system of public assistance, had to 
build services on á new foundation. 

One notable exception was, however, the 
Assistance Board, which in 1940 took over 
the administration of the new Supple- 
mentary Pensions for old-age pensionees. 
From the start, the Assistance Board con- 
ducted its administration in such a way 
that they provided a national scheme of 
welfare for,old people who needed finan- 
cial assistance and followed the now famil- 
iar British pattern of using voluntary or- 
ganizations and local authority services 
alike to help their pensionees. 

The authors, however, emphasize that it 
would be a mistake to deny altruism to 
the nation’s social progress in the war 
years, and it should be a source of national 
pride that a lively public interest in two 
of the most helpless classes in the commu- 
nity--the aged and the deprived children 
began during the war. The government 
moved thousands of mothers from cities 
into the country, and therefore had to pro- 
vide an Emergency Maternity Service, 
which in spite of its shortcomings proved 
to be one of the government’s most suc- 
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cessful social ventures. Special interest 
lies in the section devoted to the social 
problem of ilegitimacy dealt with here 
with unusual directness. The Government 
had to accept rseponsibility for the welfare 
of the unmarried mothers and their babies 
and to continue to do so after the end of 
the war. 

To make sure that the health of babies 
and children did not suffer from food short- 


ages, services far in advance of those pre- ' 


viously available were gradually built up 
with the result that many young children 
were better nourished than before the war. 

Day nurseries were established both to 
relieve householders in reception areas and 
also, more especially, to allow more women 
to work in factories. The nursery was a 
contribution toward the feeling of mutual 
responsibility between government and the 
family. 
. Residential nurseries had to be estab- 
lished for the child who needed full-time 
care. At the end of the war most of the 
children went home, but some of the local 
authorities were prepared to continue some 
of the nurseries. An interesting section 
deals with tuberculosis—a family problem 
and emphasises the economic strain thrown 
upon the family if the breadwinner has to 
undergo long treatment. In anticipation of 
many air-raid casualties, some sanatoriums 
discharged patients back to their homes 
‘when they were in an infectious condition; 
this was rectified, but the danger of pollu- 
tion presently became apparent in public 
air-raid shelters. The scheme.of tubercu- 
losis allowances is explained in detail with 
its shortcomings With the assessment, “it 
is not surprising that the tuberculosis al- 
lowances scheme, built as it was on a prin- 
ciple of discrimination, should be among 
the less successful aspects of war-time so- 
cial policy.” l 

The final chapters deal with the nursing 
services, the difficulties of extending these 
services when there was a shortage of 
nurses before the war, which became even 
more acute in the war years. This book is 
a most valuable record supported with ap- 
pendices of statistics and carefully docu- 
mented information. It also makes fas- 
cinating and easy reading-both for a British 
public who lived through the years de- 


scribed and also for the American readers 
who have not experienced it. 

The language of the authors is so free 
from “jargon” that it is with something of 
a shock that one reads in the description of 
the Home Help Service that the Ministry 
of Health should encourage immobile 
women over 40 to take it up. Such are 
the pitfalls of ministerial terminology. 

DOROTHEA RAMSEY 

Keswick, Cumberland 

England 


J. W. Goucs. Fundamental Law in Eng- 
lish Constitutional History. Pp. x, 229. 
Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1955. 
25s. 

This is an important work which no 
political scientist can afford to neglect not 
so much because of many new contribu- 
tions made to the subject, but because of 
its penetrating analysis of the relevant 
literature and its illuminating criticism of 
modern studies in this field. The book ap- 
parently sprang chiefly from Mr. Gough’s 
conviction that American writers, notably 
Professor C. H. McIlwain, had overempha- 
sized the role of concepts of “fundamental 
law” as limiting the competence of parlia- 
ment in the later Middle Ages and early 
modern times. Students of this subject 
were thus led, Mr. Gough feels, to read 
back into the English constitutional history 
of that era a well-defined doctrine of “ju- 
dicial review” of legislation. Mr. Gough 
is therefore most-anxious to avoid attrib- 
uting to the period before 1641 either the 
later British doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty or the later American practise 
of judicial review. In tracing the role of 
ideas of fundamental law in English con- 
stitutional history, he seems to have three 
aims in view: first, to marshal the evidence 
for the omnicompetence of parliament; 
second,,to show that the struggle which 
culminated in the English Civil War was 
not essentially a contest for sovereignty 
but for the preservation of the previously 
“balanced constitution, in which the law 
held the royal prerogatives poised against 
the rights of the subject” (p. 56); and 
third, to show that the influence of the 
older ideas of fundamental law persisted 
for some time after the triumph of parla- 
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mentary sovereignty at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

With respect to the omnicompetence of 
parliament in the later Middle Ages, Mr. 
Gough amplifies the evidence brought for- 
ward in such works as those of W. S. 
Holdsworth, T. F. T. Plucknett, S. B. 
Chrimes, and Miss Faith Thompson to 
show that there was a great deal of con- 
scious law making by medieval parliaments 
and that even the Magna Charta was not 
sacrosanct. On the other hand, he mar- 
shals ample evidence proving that “sov- 
ereignty” in the Austinian sense was an 
idea alien to medieval thought and that 
there were concepts of “fundamental law” 
or “laws” by which the actions of kings, 
courts, and parliaments were presumed to 
be bound; even though there was no clear 
cut and precise method of binding them 
thereto. It is in this connection that Mr. 
Gough seems to have overstated his case. 

This reviewer is not conscious of having 
been taught by Professor McIlwain that 
judicial review found a place in the early 
English constitution. He was, however, 
taught that to the extent that this prob- 
lem of binding parliament (whether as a 
court or a legislature) was grappled with 
at all it was grappled with by the judges. 
It was they who in effect sometimes voided 
statutes, at least in part, by failing to in- 
terpret them strictly. It was they who 
ignored the commands of parliament on 
those rare occasions when parliament 
seemed to force an individual (or a cor- 
poration) to be a judge in his own cause 
or to do something manifestly absurd. 

Mr. Gough and Mr. MclIlwain are not 
so far apart either in the Middle Ages or 
the seventeenth century. On the later 
period, Mr. Gough should be read as a 
corrective to the sharp antithesis of royal 
versus parliamentary sovereignty presented 
by the classic Whig historians and by S. R. 
Gardiner. ‘This short study presents one 
of the best and clearest accounts available 
of the development of the doctrine of par- 
liamentary sovereignty. In doing so, it re- 
minds us of a truth we are now too often 
inclined to forget, namely that it is not 
constitutions or “fundamental laws” per se, 
whether written or unwritten which count. 
It is the will to abide by them and the 
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clear understanding of their historic tradi- 
tions which is the guarantee against tyr- 
anny. Mr. Gough’s work should make a 
significant contribution to that understand- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic. 
HOLDEN FORBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


R. K. Wess. The British Working Class 
Reader 1790-1848: Literacy and Social 
Tension. Pp. ix, 192. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1955. (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press.) $3.00. 


The title of this book, as Mr. Webb ex- 
plains in his Foreword, pertains to the first 
chapter which deals with the working class 
reading public. After struggling with 
sparse statistics on education, the author 
estimates that three-fourths of the working 
people were literate by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The rest of the book 
concerns “the challenge which the literate 
working class presents to its betters” and 


is more adequately described by its sub- 


title, Literacy and Social Tension. 

Mr. Webb has studied primarily the so- 
cial tensions of the 1830’s, the agricultural 
disturbances, the breaking of machinery, 
the agitation against the New Poor Law, 
and the rise of the trade unions. Relying 
mainly upon the papers of Francis Place 
and the materials of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, he has 
carefully studied the middle class efforts to 
educate and reform the working classes. 
He concludes, however, that these attempts 
failed because the ruling classes did not 
understand the masses (p. 161). ` 

Social history in the Marxian vein of 
class warfare imposes a severe methodol- 
ogy, more severe than Mr. Webb has 
employed. It requires, in this instance a 
systematic treatment of the statistics of 
education. It requires also a careful defi- 
nition of social groups. When speaking of 
the working class, he is not always clear 
whether he means urban or rural labor, the 
artisan or factory worker. Occasionally he 
lapses from the theme of class warfare to 
show a coincidence between the artisans 
and the lower middle classes. If he had 
studied Chartism and the factory move- 
ment, he might have found a greater co- 
incidence of these classes as well as sev- 
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eral earnest attempts to mitigate social 
animosities. Moreover, the author’s failure 
to define “radical” leaves the reader in 
doubt as to whether he means working 
class agitators or the followers of Jeremy 
Bentham. 

Notwithstanding these defects of meth- 
odology, Mr. Webb has compiled a useful 
catalogue of the literature designed to edu- 
cate and uplift the working people. Since 
he is unable to engender sympathy for the 
middle classes, Mr. Webb would do well 
to turn his attention to the study of liter- 
ature of the working classes and present a 
catalogue of the materials which, in his 
judgment, lifted the working classes to 
literacy. 

R. G. CowHERD 

Lehigh University : 


A. L. Rowse. The Expansion of Elisabe- 
than England. Pp, xti, 450. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1955. $5.75. 


To Dr. Rowse, Elizabethan expansion 
begins at home—English law and order, 
English language and custom are intro- 
duced, by force when necessary, into the 
Celtic lands of the Scottish border, Wales, 
and Cornwall, Ireland is another story, 
for here bloody conquest was necessary to 
subdue the country. Even while these 
tasks were being accomplished, Englishmen 
penetrated to the distant East and Mus- 
covy, and finally made their first attempts 
to settle in the New World. In a great 
burst of energy, the island people caught 
up to and prepared to surpass the mighty 
Spanish bid for empire. 

The author tells the story with gusto 
and unabashed partisanship. ‘There are 
heroes and villains, wise men and fools. 
The great English soldiers and sailors flash 
brilliantly. Of the foreigners, William the 
Silent, “one of the truly great men of his- 
tory,’ and Parma, although an enemy, re- 
ceive the accolade. Essex is the light- 
weight dilettante, and Philip of Spain is the 
bigot, sometimes the fool. Above them all 
is Queen Elizabeth—guiding, goading, scold- 
ing, praising, with an uncanny knowledge 
of all that goes on; but being a woman she 
hates war! Yet the queen is vigorously 
defended against the detractors who accuse 
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her of criminal parsimony in the payment 
and care of her valiant troops. In truth, 
she could do little to prevent the rampant 
corruption of captains and civilian purvey- 
ors. Corruption, disease, and inefficiency 
made for the miseries of the armed forces. 
Despite these difficulties, such great ad- 
vances were made in ship designing and in 
military organization, training and equip- 
ment, that Elizabethan England emerged as 
a first-class power. In fact, in the author’s 
opinion, Elizabeth made only two major 
mistakes: she failed to supply sufficient 
funds for the conquest of Ireland earlier 
in the reign, and secondly she intervened 
in the French civil wars. 

To this reader at least, there is hardly 
a dull moment in Dr. Rowse’s book, even 
though the expert may not find much that 
is new or different from previous accounts. 
Attention is held by the careful blending 
of contemporary sources and modern au- 
thorities, and by the verve of the writing, 
particularly in describing the exploits of 
the sailor-heroes, the defeat of the Armada, 
intervention in the Netherlands, and the 
Irish troubles. May the reviewer never- 
theless express a few disagreements? The 
learned author seems to fall into a curious 
Celtic racism: Celts are withdrawn, sensual, 
and bad cooks! Dr. Rowse hates the fan- 
atic, Puritan or Catholic; but is not this 
hatred carried too far, apropos Motley: 
“Puritans have seldom much minded about 
truth in what they say of others”? Or in 
the dictum that “the odious, the superfluous 
Civil War in England” destroyed the pos- 
sibility of integrating England and Ireland? 

But then, perhaps these crochets add 
spice to an admirable book, and in any 
case do little harm. We look forward to 
the final volume of Dr. Rowse’s Elizabe- 
than trilogy. 

E. A. BELLER 

Princeton University 


Wirm HALLER. Liberty and Reforma- 
tion in the Puritan Revolution. Pp. xv, 
410. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955, $6.00. 

Professor Haller in this latest work con- 
tinues his earlier study, The Rise of Puri- 
tanism and brings it down to 1649. Uti- 
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lizing printed tracts, sermons, and other 
literature to the fullest, the author depicts 
the struggles of a “Godly preaching min- 
istry” and its “gathered” flocks as they 
strove to wm religious hberty from Charles 
I and to prevent their newfound freedom 
from degenerating into chaos. In these 
pages, replete with quotations and para- 
phrases of hundreds of sermons, the reader 
follows the battles of the Saints first 
‘against Laud and episcopacy, then against 
parlament and presbytery and finally 
against Levellers and sectaries. At last 
. Cromwell, Ireton, and the army intervened 
to provide the compromise of Independ- 
ency, which charged individuals, magis- 
trates, and churches alike to maintain truth 
and oppose heresy, “but nothing, certaimly 
not the prison or the halter, can really 
serve to that end but ‘Gospel conviction’ ” 
(p. 339). Throughout the protean conflict 
the close correlation between religious and 
political liberty is lucidly illustrated. 
There are many heroes in the struggle 
for liberty and reformation as depicted by 
Profesor Haller, but John Milton stands 
forth above them all. Although no Car- 
lyle, Professor Haller has perhaps ascribed 
too much importance to bis hero. While 
admitting that Milton’s tracts had little 
effect until 1649, the author holds to the 
opinion that Milton’s “participation in the 
argument for liberty and reformation was 
a fact of extraordinary significance” in the 
history of Puritanism for his writings car- 
ried “the enduring ideas of Puritanism to 
later generations” (p. xv). Be that as it 
may, Professor Hallers admiration for 
Milton the literary figure caused him to 
elevate the poet to a loftier stature than 
he deserved during the period 1642-49, 
All but the expert will find some sections 
of the book rough sledding. On the other 
hand, some portions are delightful In 
spite of iis unevenness Lsberiy and Refor- 
mation tn the Puritan Revolution is a fas- 
cinating study based upon sound scholar- 
ship. Long awaited it should be well re- 
ceived by students of literature, history, 
and political science, as well as by those 
interested in man’s struggle for freedom as 
it unfolded during the Puritan revolution. 
Joun J. Murray 
Coe College 
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Tuomas L. Coonan. The Irish Catholic 
Confederacy and the Puritan Revolution. 
Pp. xii, 402. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds; New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $6.00. 


Dr. Coonan maintains that the Irish re- 
bellion of 1641 and the ensuing Catholic 
Confederacy were the outcome of the agi- 
tation of the Catholic Irish for an inde- 
pendent Irish parliament under the crown 
analogous to the English parliament. This 
agitation paralleled that of the English 
parlament against Charles I. It fore- 
shadowed the coming struggle of the Amer- 
ican colonies for representative government 
under the crown, independent of the West- 
minster parliament, and thus anticipated 
the future constitutional development of 
the British Commonwealth. The Irish 
Catholic Confederacy was made possible 
by the collapse of royal power before the 
attack of a strongly Protestant parliament, 
and if things had turned out differently 
might have made possible the early estab- 
lishment of a Dominion of Ireland with 
its own parliamentary government. But 
the outcome of civil war in England left 
the Irish with the English parliament and 
the Puritan army to contend with, and 
nothing to depend upon besides its own 
resources but the word and the authority 
of a defeated king who had previously in- 
flicted Strafford upon his Irish subjects. 
The revolutionary regime in England had 
no intention to relitquish any aspect of 
the sovereignty in England or Ireland of 
which it had now taken possession. Crom- 
well came to Ireland and put an end to 
Irish Catholic hopes. But the reason for 
Cromwell’s success in this was not really 
or not only the evil embodied in him and 
his cause, but also the weakness of the 
Irish Confederacy itself, which began dis- 
integrating from within almost from the 
moment of its inception. The roots of 
this weakness reached far baek into Irish 
history. The difficulty was that, although 
there was among the Irish a deep, even 
fierce, sense of being Irish and Catholic, 
Irish nationalism had been able to develop 
no cohesion, no unity, and no sense of what 
effective action in the cause of national 
unity required. There was conflict of in- 
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terest going back to Norman times between 
the Anglo-Irish feudal landlords and the 
Old Irish with their own customary social 
organization. There was the conflict be- 
tween the Old Irish and the Anglo-Irish 
on the one hand and on the other the 
swarms of English and Scottish intruders 
who came in under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
and this conflict was complicated by reli- 
gious differences. Religion on both sides 
went hand in hand with inflamed nation- 


alism. There were, not least important, 


the unending jealousies and rivalries among 
the Irish themselves. There was the clergy 
-ọn both sides to keep the fires of conflict 
‘well stoked. Consequently the history of 
the Catholic Confederacy, as this writer 
presents it, is a story of vain appeasements, 
fruitless compromises, betrayals com- 
pounded, disintegration and defeat from 
which the Irish spirit has not yet recovered. 
The story has been told often enough from 
, the English Protestant point of view. It is 
“good to have it also told as Father Coonan 
tells it in such well-documented detail from 
an Irish Catholic point of view. 
WittrAM HALLER 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Joserg Frank. The Levellers. Pp. viii, 
345. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
- versity Press, 1955. $5.00. 
v g Basing his story primarily upon the 
‘*pamphlets and tracts of John Lalburne, 
Richard Overton, and William Walwyn, 
Professor Frank has written an artistic and 
informative book on the rise and fall of 
the Leveller party. Supplementing the 
writings of his three social democrats with 
the works of their friends and enemies, 
Professor Frank traces the growth of the 
Levellets step by step until the individual 
efforts of Lilburne, Overton, and Walwyn 
merge with those of John Wildman to 
bring forth the various agreements of the 
people. Lilburne’s propensity for martyr- 
dom, Walwyn’s philosophical radicalism, 
and Overton’s sardonic skill are evaluated 
as are the roles they played in hammering 
out the postulates of the Leveller party. 
By appealing to history, God, reason, 
and nature, the Levellers brought forth a 
political philosophy which had to wait two 
hundred years before it found acceptance. 
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This ideology, rejected by the factions of 
the time, consisted of four overlapping 
elements: optimism, secularism, rational- 
ism, and pragmatism. Professor Frank 
weighs carefully the Leveller contribution 
to modern society and convincingly shows 
that the Levellers were the progenitors of 
constitutional democratic government rather 
than harbingers of communism. Their 
leveling was mainly in the political sphere 
and not in the economic as their many 
enemies charged. 

Professor Frank’s work is of intrinsic 
value for the student of seventeenth-cen- 
tury political thought and party warfare, 
and stylistically ıs an improvement over 
some of its predecessors in the field. At 
times, however, he allows his enthusiasm 
to carry him out on an historical ebb tide. 
His using Lilburne’s tracts to substantiate 
Lilburne’s successes is not always conclu- 
sive evidence. Presentism also occasionally 
raises its insidious head. These later re- 
marks are personal observations and are in 
no way intended to detract from a thor- 
ough, well-written treatment of the writ- 
ings of three seventeenth-century social 
democrats. 

JOHN J. Murray 

Coe College 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


ITHIEL DE SOLA PooL and others. SateHste 
Generals. Pp. vi, 165. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1955. $1.75. 


The Hoover Institute and Library of 
War, Revolution, and Peace, under the 
able guidance of its chairman, Harold H. 
Fisher, and its director, C. Easton Roth- 
well, and with the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation, is currently engaged in the 
preparation of studies designed “to describe 
the world revolution of our time and its 
consequences for world politics and na- 
tional policy.” The monographs in print 
to date are grouped under five headings: 
General, Elites, Symbols, Communities, and, 
Institutions. Since the ‘‘world revolution” 
embraces a series of racial, colonial, nation- 
alistic, scientific, and technological changes 
on a global scale, all prospectively of de- 
cisive significance for the fortunes of man- 
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kind, it is to be hoped that these studies 
will not continue to be limited, as is thus 
far the case, to the institutional differences 
and ideological rivalries among democracy, 
fascism, and communism. 

Within these limits the present survey, 
subtitled A Study of Military Elites in the 
Soviet Sphere, is among the more valuable 
of the series. Its purpose is to illumine 
the dilemma of Communist power-holders 
who require, simultaneously, professional 
skill and unquestioning loyalty from mili- 
tary commanders. Its method is to survey 
the careers of representative generals in 
the armies of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and China. The research 
staff comprises, in addition to Ithiel de Sola 
Pool as editor, George K. Schueller, Robert 
H. Billigmeier, Cary Fisher, Paul Katona, 
Cheng Yuan, Janusz K. Zawodny. All 
have toiled valiantly among obscure 
sources, ‘Their findings, as here published 
are admittedly out of date in some details, 
but are more complete than could reason- 
ably be expected. Numerous new insights 
into Communist military theory, practice, 
and organization are afforded, for which 
all scholars and policy-makers should be 
grateful. 

Carping criticism of so difficult an enter- 
prise, here executed so remarkably well, 
would be strictly out of order. It may 
nevertheless be noted that China is in no 
meaningful sense a “satellite.” Some 
would still question the factual accuracy 
of the statement (p. 57) that 4,300 Polish 
officers were “murdered by ‘the Russians at 
Katyn.” And it may be doubted whether 
wishful thinking of the usual cold war 
variety, postulating alternately that the 
Communist systems are menacing monsters 
of invincible might and malice or are on 
the verge of internal breakdown because 
of insoluble paradoxes, represents the most 
useful orientation of scholarship aimed at 
description, analysis, understanding, and 
prediction. 5 ' 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Williams College 


Justice Enslaved: A Colection of Docu- 
ments on the Abuse of Justice for Poti- 
cal Ends. Pp. 535. The Hague, Nether- 
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lands: International Commission of Ju- 
rists, 1955. No price. 
This compendium of materials was origi- 


_ nally prepared for the use of the lawyer- 


delegates from forty-eight countries outside 
the Iron Curtain who met in Athens in 
June 1955 for the International Congress 
of` Jurists. It is now being distributed in 
English, French, and German versions by 
the International Commission of Jurists. 

The collection contains 591 “documents” 
arranged under four main heads: Public 
Law, Criminal Law, Civil and Economic 
Law, and Labor Law. In each instance the 
editors have used appropriate articles from 
the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Right to keynote (by contrast) the sub- 
groups of evidentiary materials. The case 
to be made is unfortunately no longer 
news: it is that the Soviet nations regard 
and utilize the legal system as a hand- 
maiden of political control and that jus- 
tice there is “enslaved”. One rather imag- 
ines that the German title might have used 
the word Justiz, with its connotation of 
law administration—for this is the subject 
of the volume. 

The materials to be found here range 
from such readily accessible items as sec- 
tions of the Soviet constitution to deposi- 
tions from Iron Curtain refugees and ex- 
tracts from speeches of Satellite law off- 
cials such as East Germany’s notorious 
Frau Benjamin and Bulgaria’s Nikola 
Takov. The array is wide, massive—and 
soberly depressing. To anyone trained in, 
or even only accustomed to, the legal tra- 
ditions of the West, whether common law 
or civil law, the partisan polemics of the 
judges of the people’s democracies can only 
appear as sordid travesties of anything re- 
sembling a legal system. The International 
Commission of Jurists indicts the practices 
portrayed in these pages as flagrant be- 
trayals of the rule of law and pleads with 
lawyers throughout the free world to 
strengthen faith in the rule of law as the 
principal foundation stone of free govern- 
ment, 

As a legal brief, marshalling evidence to 
substantiate its charges, this is an impres- 
sive effort. As a source for students of 
judicial administration, it offers documen- 
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tation that is, if not novel, then certainly 
scarce: decrees and decisions of Satellite 
courts, memoranda of the East German 
secret police on such sensitive matters as 
the procurement of informers, and numer- 
ous refugee statements. 

For the researcher, the value of some of 
the most shocking documentary materials 
is limited by the, presumably necessary, 
anonymity of the sources. ‘Throughout, 
the editorial work leaves something to be 
desired. Apparently the German version 
was the original and the English edition 
is a translation prepared by German hands, 
or at least not by anyone for whom English 
is the primary language. Sentence struc- 
ture and word choice combine to give the 
text an aura of heaviness and abstruseness. 
Proofreading failed to prevent such obvious 
slipas omissions of closing parentheses or 
the use of a person’s given name in a docu- 
ment that otherwise takes pains to conceal 
his identity. 

These mechanical defects may deter 
readers. Students of Soviet law will pre- 
fer to draw on such writers as Harard and 
Berman. But as an indictment of the 
lawlessness of Communist law this volume 
is tellingly effective. 

Francis H. HELLER 

University of Kansas 


Hans KELSEN. The Communist Theory of 
Law. Pp. vwu, 203. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1955. $5.00. 


I am tempted to say that the subject of 
this book is not worthy of the writer, for 
Communist theories of law are too crude, 
too confused, too contradictory to give 
much scope to the critical powers of a man 
like Professor Kelsen. He possesses all the 
qualities that the legal theorists (if I may 
so call them) criticized by him conspicu- 
ously lack: he is scrupulous, acute, dispas- 
sionate, and relevant. He cares deeply for 
what matters least to them, which is the 
study of law for its own sake. More even 
than most “bourgeois” writers on law, he 
lives in quite another world from theirs. 
Whatever else may be said about him, no 
one will pretend that his kind of jurispru- 
dence has a political or social bias or is 
intended to serve a practical end. 

Soviet theories of law are, in this book, 
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revealed in all their blatant poverty— 
carefully, patiently, lucidly, without malice 
and without irony. It is an operation done 
by an expert, who uses his sharp instru- 
ments, not to wound, but to dissect. There 
is, indeed, about the book, a certain hos- 
pital atmosphere, bare and antiseptic, ex- 
cept that the author no more seeks to cure 
than to kill. For he knows that the theo- 
ries he pulls apart so deftly are also, in a 
sense, out of his reach, being products of 
policy and of faith, ideology and not 
science. 

The best chapter is perhaps the first. It 
would be difficult to explain more succinctly 
and clearly the confusions that make up the 
notion of “ideology” as we find it in the 
writings of Marx and Engels. Marx at 
least, if not Engels, was much less simple- 
minded than most of his Russian disciples, 
and the criticism of his ideas and argu- 
ments, though more difficult, is also more 
rewarding. But I am inclined to believe 
that Professor Kelsen oversimplifies the 
Marman doctrine by assuming that Marx, 
when he treats law as part of the “super- 
structure,” nearly always treats it as if it 
were ideological in a sense in which it 
clearly cannot be, as if it were a way of 


. looking at social reality which distorts its 


true nature. But Marx, though he some- 
times speaks as if everything belonging to 
the “superstructure” were ideological in 
this sense, much more often implies the 
contrary; much more often speaks as if the 
“superstructure,” though determined by the 
“substructure,” were only in part ideologi- 
cal. Jt does not therefore follow that 
Marx, whenever he (as he often does) 
clearly implies that law is not ideological, 
is referring it to the “substructure.” 
Unavoidably, the later chapters are some- 
what repetitious, for the stock of ideas of 
Soviet jurists is not great, and they are 
seldom original even in their mistakes and 
absurdities. Time and again, Professor 
Kelsen has to make the same points against 
them. It may be, however, that he insists, 
if not too much, then sometimes in a way 
apt to mislead, on the need to distinguish 
sharply between legal norms and social re- 
lations. No doubt, they are not the same 
and*ought not to be confused, but the con- 
nection between them, even in thought, is 
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closer than Professor Kelsen appears on oc- 
casion to think. Social relations are not~- 
even intelligible apart from the normative 
order, for they always involve rights and 
obligations. It is surely one of the many 
faults of the Marxists, as social theorists, 
that they do not admit this, but treat so- 
cial relations as somehow quite separate 
from morals and from law. I hope that 
Professor Kelsen does not agree with them. 
; JOHN PLAMENATZ 

Nuffield College 
Oxford, England 


LEopotp H. Harmmson. The Russian Marx- 
ists and the Origins of Bolshevism. Pp. 
viii, 246. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. $5.50. 

This volume, which is conceived by Dr. 
Haimson as the first of a series on the de- 
velopment of Bolshevism in Russia, at- 
tempts to accomplish several tasks in hardly 
more than two hundred pages of text. It is 
an essay on the evolution of the Russian 
intelligentsia, a study of the reception ziven 
Marxism in Russia and of the transforma- 
tion of Marxism there, an analysis of the 
emergence of Bolshevism and of Menshev- 
ism, and an analysis of the early develop- 
ment of Plekhanov, Axelrod, Lenin, and 
Martov. It has quite a good bibliography, 
and it has been carefully edited and printed. 

On the whole, Dr. Haimson reviews in 
some detail what has become for most 
scholars a fairly familiar story because the 
spread and transformation of Marxism in 
Russia has been a subject of careful study 
both in the Soviet Union and in the West 
for some time. He does add materials with 
regard to Axelrod and Martov which were 
not generally known, but this benefit is 
diminished to some degree by lus failure 
to be even more full on these men, who 
have not received the attention from schol- 
ars which Plekhanov and, above all, Lenin 
have received. 

Dr. Haimson chose to analyze the origins 
of Bolshevism in Russia in a chronologi- 
cal fashion, with some modifications. This 
procedure does assist in describing to the 
reader the painful and confused swirl of 
discussion over plans and programs, but at 
the same time it causes some confusion. 
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Thus, it is difficult to follow the strands of 
thought of the four principal individuals 
when they are tangled and meshed again in 
almost every chapter. Dr. Haimson’s style, 
which is somewhat affected by sociological 
jargon, is to some degree responsible for 
this confusion. 

In the conclusion, which is quite excel- 
lent, he pulls together his ideas on “con- 
sciousness” and “spontaneity” as two estab- 
lished conflicting categories. This is a 
stimulating and perceptive chapter, but one 
is struck by the lack of connection between 
it and the body of the volume. 

Robert F. BYRNES 

Mid-European Studies Center 

New York, N. Y. í 


Harry Hopcxkinson. The Language of 
Communism. Pp. xii, 149. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, n. d. 
$3.75. 

To students of foreign affairs, Soviet 
Russian is a growing headache azainst 
which little remedy is offered in our class- 
rooms and special literature. The theory 
prevails that Russian is the language of 
Pushkin and Tolstoy, and no manuals of 
modern Soviet usage exist. Some novel- 
ties, for example, “soviet,” “bolshevik,” 
“cominform,” “agrogorod,”’ become our 
loan words before Russian-English dic- 
tionaries give them entries. Others can be 
looked up in Ushakov’s Russian Stendard 
Dictionary, the last volume of which is 
dated in 1940. Except for some work in 
technical fields, there have been no at- 
tempts to fill the gap. 

More important than lexical are semantic 
and stylistic changes. Agreements appear 
to have been reached when the two parties 
mean quite different things by the words 
they use. Each continues to act in terms 
of his own understanding of them, and 
there follow inevitable accusations of be- 
trayal from either side. Complaints are 
loud and frequent. Would not many dis- 
illusions have been avoided had we been 
wise enough to find out, before making 
agreements with the Communists, what 
such words as “freedom,” “democracy,” 
“peace,” and “coexistence” mean to them? 
We have no guide, besides conjectures and 
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impressions. ‘The problem involves the 
general question of relationship between 
language and culture. 

While scholars ponder, the problem is at- 
tacked by Harry Hodgkinson, sometime in- 
telligence officer in the British Royal Navy. 
He wrote a book in the classical fashion 
published as Doubletalk in Great Britain, 
and Language of Communism in the United 
states. The text is preceded by the state- 
ment that “the meaning of a Communist 
word is not what you think it says, but 
what effect it is intended to produce.” The 
book is inspired by practical consideration 
and represents a glossary of terms which, 
- in Communist usage, are not only means of 
communication but “weapons” and “instru- 
ments of struggle.” 

The book lives up to its promise but In 
parts. ‘Two-thirds of the 164 entries are 
“information, please’ type summaries of 
the Communist theories of genetics and 
of astronomy, of “family,” “art,” “astro- 
botany,” “sports,” of “current Soviet mili- 


tary thinking” (pp. 79, 138-43) and “for- 
eign policy’ (pp. 50-51); of the party 
attitude toward ‘‘alcoholism,”- “religion,” 
“America,” even “Nobel Prize” and “Shake- 
` speare.” The reader is given a list of fifty- 
four famous “inventions” on which the 
Communists claim Russian priority (pp. 
61-66); he is told that “women” are ex- 
ploited in the USSR and in the satellites 
(pp. 143-45), and that the Soviet “plumb- 
ing” is bad (pp. 99-100). The author’s 
comments contain little that is new but are 
readable and witty. 

Only fifty odd entries deal with language 
in the proper sense. Some definitions are 
pertinent and useful, for example, of “ag- 
gression,” “agitator,” “collectivity,” “espio- 
nage,” “culture,” “genial,” ‘warmonger.” 
A number of others are debatable or incom- 
plete, and a few are rather inaccurate. Im- 
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portant words such as “elections,” “com- 
promise,” “partsunost,’ “agreement” are 
lacking. Instead, we find “lysenkoism” 


(pp. 72-75), “yezhovschina” (p. 117), and 
“shdanovschina” (pp. 148-49), which, 
coined in Soviet Russia as they may have 
been, belong to the language of anéi-com- 
munism. It is a good bet that they are 
never used in the Communist press! ` 
The author’s comments are supported 
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with quotations from many sources. The 
degree of authority of the sources is not 
evaluated, and some selections make the 
reader wonder. ‘Transcription of Slavic 
words is inconsistent and careless. 

With all its limitations, Mr. Hodgkin- 
son’s book is not without value. It touches 
upon one of the most urgent problems of 
foreign relations and of scholarship. Con- 
tributing little itself to a solution, it has 
the darjng and the merits of a pioneering 
work. - 

NicHOLAS P. VAKAR 

Wheaton College 


CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. Tsar Nicholas 
I, Translated by Brigit Patmore, Pp. 
ix, 294. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. $4.50. 


Constantin de Grunwald began his study 
of the life of Tsar Nicholas I with many 
advantages: knowledge of the sources, ac- 
cess to important archival material in Vi- 
enna, experience in the writing of biog- 
raphy (Metternich, Baron de Stein, and 
Bismarck), and that fundamental requisite 
for good biography, sympathy for his sub- 
ject. He has used these advantages skill- 
fully to write a highly satisfactory life of 
the Russian ruler. 

The author faced no serious competition 
in this pårticular feld; few had previously 
undertaken a study of Nicholas I, and none 
had succeeded in completing an adequate 
one. That fact is not surprising in view of 
the broad and intricate nature of such a 
study. Nicholas ruled during one of the 
most critical periods in Russian history, 
one that included the Decembrist Revolt, 
the Polish Revolt of 1830, intervention in 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, the 
Crimean War, the crisis of serfdom, the 
beginnings of Russian greatness in fiction 
and music, the growth of the intelligentsia, 
and the development of a Russian police 
State. 

As Grunwald indicates, Nicholas was an 
ordinary man with extraordinary power liv- 
ing in an extraordinary time, a man who 
achieved fame and notoriety as a result of 
the circumstances under which he was born 
and the age in which he lived rather than 
as a consequence of his contnbutions as a 
ruler. Though it must have been difficult 
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to keep a biography of this man from being 
resolved into a history of his times, Grun- 
wald has managed to keep the spotlight on 
Nicholas rather than on the state and to 
depict events as they affected him or were 
affected by him. The result is a nicely 
balanced picture of Nicholas as a person 
and as a ruler. 

Tsar Nicholas I is a modest book: it is 
short, and it gives no hint that the author 
is seeking the accolade of “definitive” for 
his work. It is written smoothly and in- 
terestingly. Some may wonder why the 
French translation of Russian titles is re- 
tained in the footnotes (the work was pub- 
lished in French in 1946); and some may 
disapprove of the degree to which the au- 
thor’s sympathy for his subject leads him 
to accept the tsar’s views of reality, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Polish and 
Jewish problems and the police state. But 
any reader will find the book a useful in- 
troduction to an important and much neg- 
lected subject. - : 

SIDNEY HARCAVE 

State University of New York 


THap PAuL Axton. Poksk Postwar 
Economy. Pp. x, 330. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. $5.75. 


The analysis of the economy of a coun- 
try is not an easy assignment in itself. But 
it becomes highly complicated with a coun- 
try which has the bad habit of publishing 
only fragmentary statistics of its economy. 
This is the case of postwar Poland. Fur- 
thermore, in the so-called peoples’ democ- 
facies there is a peculiar discordance be- 
tween the word of the law and the man- 
ner of its application. Judging from the 
texts of the laws and regulations issued by 
the Communist regimes in the peoples’ de- 
mocracies, their present system of govern- 
ment is almost ideal. However, in er- 
amining the application and. execution of 
these laws and regujations one sees the 
ideal vanish. 

Mr. Alton made extensive and effective 
use of Polish and other sources used for 
his analysis. He discusses the political 
framework in which postwar Polish economy 
developed; he analyzes planning in agricul- 
ture, industry, and finance. Much space is 
given to a detailed description of the intri- 
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cate mechanics of state control and admin- 
istration of Poland’s economy. By relying 
on official publications, however (others do 
not exist in present-day Poland), this de- 
scription suffers from one-sidedness: in ef- 
fect, it summarizes what Polish Communist 
officials want to see in and what they write 
about this administration. So, for instance, 
Mr. Alton writes that “the newly created 
enterprises operated on commercial» prin- 
ciples on the basis of financial and eco- 
nomic plans approved by higher levels of 
the economic administration” (p.91). This 
sounds very businesslike and promising. But 
how does it work in practice? True, Mr. 
Alton mentions that in 1953 “the admini- 
strative and control machinery still failed 
to come up to the desires of ‘the planners” 
(p. 103), but the reader obtains no glimpse 
into these failures and is unable to evaluate 
their importance. 

One merit of Mr. Alton’s approach is 
just his use of sources originating in the 
country whose economy he is analyzing. 
Information obtained from these sources 
build the backbone of his book. However, 
he could have obtained more of these 
sources. His list of almost one hundred 
“Works in Polish” that he used includes 
only three books; the remainder are -ar- 
ticles in a few periodicals from Poland, 
periodicals which are mentioned separately 
in the bibliography. A few additional 
books are mentioned as “Public Docu- 
ments.” There are at least a dozen other 
books on the subject available in libraries 
in this country. Finally, not a single item 
published by the Polish emigration since 
1945 was consulted or mentioned. 

These shortcomings do not, however, pre- 
vent the evaluation of Mr. Alton’s book as 
a remarkable contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the intricate problems of 
Poland’s postwar economy. To the scholar 
and specialist, it will give an intelligently 
prepared digest of Polish laws, regulations, 
and planning procedures. Considering that 
the source material is contained in publica- 
tions in the Polish language, the book will 
be a welcome tool to those who do not 
know this language. 


W. S. SWORAKOWSKI 
Stanford University 
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Ewan BUTLER. City Divided: Berlin 1955. 
Pp. 187. 
Praeger, 1955. $3.95. 

Since World War H, and more particu- 
larly since the split of Germany, Berlin has 
become a focal point in world history. The 
Berlin blockade and airlift, the June Re- 
volts,*and the Berlin Four-Power Confer- 
ence in 1954 have repeatedly thrust Berlin 
to the forefront of the cold war and have 
made it a barometer for measuring the ten- 
sion between East and West. And even 
when the city is not rocked by some dra- 
matic crisis it continues to command the 
attention and concern of the Western pow- 
ers because of its prime importance as bul- 
wark of the free world and as a window 
through the Iron Curtain. It is indeed 
this latter function, made possible by the 
` four-power status of the city, situated 100 
. miles inside Communist East Germany, 
that gives Berlin its continuous significance. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a num- 
ber of books have already been written 
about postwar Berlin, both by former 
American officials like Brigadier General 
Frank Howley or Lowell Bennett, and by 
journalists like Curt Riess. ‘The present 
work is also by a journalist, a competent 
British observer, who attempts to read the 
life-pulse of this anomalous metropolis, In 
some eighteen brief, breezy chapters the 
author sketches the historical background, 
the life and activities of the burghers, and 
some of the unique features and institu- 
tions of this besieged fortress. He obvi- 
ously knows the city well, has explored 
some of the main thoroughfares, theaters, 
and stores, hotels, cafes, and night clubs, 
both in East and West Berlin. He is suc- 
cessful in conveying the atmosphere of the 
city, the scene of relentless and militant 
political, economic, and cultural warfare 
between two worlds. It is also, as he points 
out, the scene of spies, smugglers, and kid- 
napers. But Berlin is much more than all 
this. It is essentially the mental and po- 
litical health of the Berliners, quite in con- 
trast to the more complacent and conserva- 
tive West Germans, that give this city its 
unique and admirable quality. Berlin is, 
as it were, the gadfly of the German body 
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politic. It is a pity that one misses in this 
book certain characteristic features that 
make Berlin what it is. There is lacking, 
for example, a sufficient emphasis of the 
refugee problem which at certain times 
threatened to turn the whole city into one 
vast refugee camp. A description of the 
city’s refugee processing center and one of 
its many camps would have been a reward- 
ing contribution. One misses any discus- 
sion of such typical anti-Communist or- 
ganizations as the Free Jurists, the Fight- 
ing League against Inhumanity, and similar 
groups. One would like to see a discussion 
of the functions and activities of the Allied 
occupation agencies which play a very con- 
siderable role in a city that is technically 
still occupied territory. And although the 
book’s title is Berlin 1955, the historical 
discussion would have justified, nay, re- 
quired a portrayal of the leader who more 
than any other man embodied the spirit of 
postwar Berlin: the late Ernst Reuter. Un- 
fortunately the account is marred by a few 
factual errors and mistakes in spelling. On 
the whole, one is thankful that a keen ob- 
server and a warm friend of Berlin has told 
again the story of this fighting outpost, but 
one wishes at the same time that before 
long a historian will produce a serious, bal- 
anced, and reliable work on this important 
subject. 
CARL G. ANTHON 
American University of Beirut 


Ruporr Corer. Failure of a Revolution: 
Germany in 1918-1919. Pp. xi, 294. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. $5.00. 7 
The author, a journalist and a native of 

Germany, retells the often-told story of the 

revolution which followed Germany’s mili- 

tary collapse in 1918. He terms the revo- 

lution a failure because, in his opinion, it 
set up a democracy with no “democratic 
social and economic substance to support 
it’—a rather sweeping indictment of the 
Weimar Republic. In view of this diag- 
nosis the writer understandably deplores 
the failure. But does he realize that the 
only conceivable success of the revolution 
of 1918, and certainly the one anticipated 
by its leaders, Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht, would have been the victory of 
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communism in Germany? There is in these 
pages, apart from their ideological bias, 
nothing that could be called new or in- 
structive—they rather illustrate the say- 
ing: “Books generate books.” The writer, 
it is true, claims first-hand knowledge: “I 
saw and heard in action most of the men 
and women who speak from these pages 
and of whom these pages speak. I knew 
many of them. I am not an actor in this 
book, though you might have found me in 
many of the crowds I describe” (p. xi). 
But since the author, at the time of the 
revolution, was a lad of just 14 (according 
to the biographical information on the flap 
of the jacket he was born in 1904), we will 
be permitted to maintain, with due allow- 
ance for prodigious precocity, a degree of 
scepticism in regard to his authenticity as 
an eyewitness, 
f HELMOT KUHN 
University of Munich 
Germany 


KARL GRUBER. Between Liberation ond 
Liberty: Austria in the Post-War World. 
Translated by Lionel Kochan. Pp. 240. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. 
$4.50. 

Mr. Gruber was head of the resistance 
movement in Tyrol which took over the 
province a few days before American 
troops entered on May 3, 1945. For a 
brief period he acted as Governor of that 
province under both American and French 
occupation forces, and he makes some in- 
teresting contrasts between the two. ‘On 
September 25, 1945, he resigned this post 
and took over the direction of Austrian 
foreign policy in the central government 
headed by Karl Renner. To speak of an 
Austrian foreign office or a foreign service 
at this time would be a misnomer, but there 
were many problems to be dealt with and 
under Gruber’s direction Austria progres- 
sively won back her position in interna- 
tional affairs. In 1953, while still in office, 
Gruber published the German edition of 
this volume, and excerpts were printed in 
the Vienna press. This led to heated con- 
troversy, particularly in regard to some of 
his observations on internal politics, and 
the question was raised whether a foreign 
minister should publish his views in book 
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form while still in office. In a Foreword to 
the second edition Gruber defended his 
right to do so, but nevertheless the episode 
led to his resignation and subsequent ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the United 
States. 

The book is written discreetly as one 
might expect, and there are no startling 
revelations. On the other hand it is in- 
formative in a broad sense. ‘There is a 
good chapter on the question of South 
Tyrol, but much more needs to be said to 
clarify the position taken by the powers. 
There were plenty of American officials 
who knew about the historical aspects of 
this issue than Gruber seems to think. If 
the powers fell back on the boundaries of 
1938 in this case, they also did so in the 
case of the boundary difficulties with Yugo- 
slavia. Gruber attributes much of the 
Austrian success in the latter dispute to 
his adamant stand that Austria would 
never agree to a diminution of her fron- 
tiers. Much is also said about the ne- 
gotiations for a state treaty, but again 
the account is general and details must be 
sought elsewhere. In this matter the de- 
scription of the Moscow Conference in 
1947 and Austria’s appeal to the United 
Nations in 1952 is most informative. Al- 
though there can be no question as to 
Gruber’s Western orientation, he has no 
bitter diatribes against the Russians. They 
are hard bargainers, schooled in the ways 
of the market places of the East, but they 
can be dealt with if one’s patience holds 
out. 

The book is interlarded with humor and 
acute observations on personalities and 
politics. Characterized more by English 
than American idiom, the translation seems 
excellently done, and the book reads 
smoothly and easily. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


CHARLES W. HALLBERG. Frang Joseph 
and Napoleon III, 1852-1864. Pp. 448. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1955. 
$5.00. 

This book by the author of The Suez 
Canal: Its History and Diplomatic Im- 
portance is typical of the better diplo- 
matic studies—detailed, archival, narrow 
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in space-time dimensions, competent. The 
subtitle, A Study of Austro-French Rela- 
tions 1s more descriptive than the main 
title, but unfortunately, it is poorer copy. 
Although we hear about Franz Joseph from 
time to time, especially in the conclusion, 
we meet and know rather his chief minis- 
ters, Schwarzenberg, Buol, and Rechberg; 
this is also true of Napoleon II and his 
numerous advisors. 

Here is no Napoleon le Petit, no Cae- 
serean Democrat, but Napoleon UI, Re- 
visionist; he is a capable, enigmatic man 
committed to overthrowing the Congress 
of Vienna settlements to make way for the 
Idées Napoléontenne of nationalism and 
the predominance of France. The whole 
development is colored by Hallberg’s adop- 
tion of the standard view of the Congress 
of Vienna as anti-French, antiliberal, anti- 
national. Napoleon III saw it that way 
also. To examine Hallberg’s exposition of 
the bases of Austro-French antagonism is 


to realize that we have no corner on ideo-. 


logical diplomacy. Napoleon III is fight- 
ing the good fight against dynasty, op- 
pression, and reaction in behalf of na- 
tionalism and the preponderance of France. 
Austrian actions rested on an opposing 
policy of dynasty and conservatism. All 
this is evident in the contretemps over 
recognizing Louis Napoleon as Napoleon 
UI, in his Italian, Rumanian, and Polish 
ventures, and in his expansive plans for a 
general reorganization of all Europe which 
would at once emulate and repudiate the 
reorganizations of 1815. 

Hallberg builds securely on archival ma- 
terials, especially from the Haus- Hof, und 
Staatsarchiv. His documentation produces 
the security of detail. More specifically 
it shows up the myths of an Anglo-French 
ultimatum forcing Austria into a triple alli- 
ance against Russia, of Franz Joseph as a 


mere tool of Buol, and of Drouyn de- 


Lhuys being jockied out of office in 1853 
by Lord Cowley. Buol, Hallberg rehabili- 
tates in a limited and gentle manner. Re- 
grettably, there is nothing conclusive about 
the reasons for Napoleon’s early with- 
drawal from the Italian war. 

Clear in style, this book- lacks vivacious- 
ness; this is not to suggest dullness, for the 
book is not dull. Skillfully employed quo- 
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tations add salt to a meaty dish. The 
riches in the footnotes are disgustingly 
hidden between the conclusion and the 
extensive bibliography. ‘The index is full 
and usable. In fine, here is a book which 
is important for serious students of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 
GARLAND DowNUM 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff 


Mario EINAUDI, Maurice BYE, and ERN- 
ESTO Rosst Nationalization in France 
and Italy. Pp. x, 260. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. $3.50. 


The fourth “of a series devoted to the 
political, economic, and constitutional prob- 
lems of post war France and Italy,” this 
volume presents a brief for comprehensive 
organization of most of the nationalized 
sectors of these two national economies. 
All three authors assume that nationaliza- 
tion in both countries is here to stay— 
perhaps to be further expanded in some 
directions. But while notable improve- 
ments have been made in many instances, 
yet management is frequently subject to 
harassing political interference, efficiency 
is sometimes low, responsibility is difficult 
to fix, and the need for technical organi- 
zation and planning is generally evident. 
In both countries part of this confusion is 
a heritagé of the past circumstances under 
which nationalization took place: “In Italy, 
amid the secrecy imposed by the fascist 
dictatorship trying to avoid public scandal; 
in France, in the rush of the glittering 
hopes created by victory and liberation.” 
Part of it is due also to the impact of 
conflicting interests and policies of em- 
ployers, trade unions, established govern- 
mental civil service bureaucracies, but 
above all to the rapidly changing power 
structures of the political parties to the 
center and left. 

Several lines of therapy are suggested. 
Especially favored are (1) the autonomous 
public corporation of the type developed in 
labor-dominated postwar Britain where gov- 
ermment has taken over most of the eco- 
nomic activity as in “natural monopolies” 
public utilities; (2) where nationalization 
has stopped short of complete government 
ownership, the reorientation of public cor- 
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porations in order to make effective use of 
the yardstick principle as in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; (3) where international 
interdependencies and the need for the de- 
velopment of large free-market areas are 
especially striking the subjection of na- 
tional corporations to super-national au- 
thorities as in the case of the European 
Coal and Steel Community; and (4) the 
giving up, or “privatizing,” of a wide va- 
riety of relatively small, scattered indus- 
tries and businesses from whose operation 
by government, even to the most ardent 
socializers, little of public advantage can 
be expected. 

There are a few flaws in these otherwise 
admirable short studies. Closer familiarity 
with the British nationalized industries 
would have disclosed that they are by no 
means the models of efficiency these au- 
thors imply. Nor will it do to assume that 
the nonnationalized industries in that coun- 
try are left untouched because they are 
not in need of reorganization. The chaos 
of the British textile industry is a particu- 
larly striking case in point. Again, TVA 
was only in part advocated because of its 
yardstick function. Far more important 
were the problems of multiple purpose de- 
velopment. The need for technical ra- 
tionalization, of both French and Italian 
industries, heavy and light alike, is greater 
than these writers suppose. 

Nevertheless, this volume is a remark- 
ably compact, objective, and well-reasoned 
presentation of one of the most significant 
problems of contemporary times. 

ROBERT A, BRADY 

University of California 

Berkeley . 


ELIo CaRANTI. Sociologia e statistica 
delle elezioni italiane nel dopoguerra. 
Pp. 176. Rome: Editrice Studium, 
n. d. L. 200. 


While statistics in Italy has a long and 
brilliant history, electoral statistics and its 
scientific elaboration had to wait for the 
fall of the Fascist regime. Therefore Elio 
Caranti’s little book, in spite of a certain 
lack of depth and of methodological short- 
comings, must be welcomed as a pioneer 
work which will render good services fo an 
expert reader and will provide the unex- 
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perienced one with a well rounded, if not 
wholly unbiased, political orientation. 
Though Signor Caranti occasionally quotes 
American works, his methods are chiefly 
those of the French school of géographie 
électorale founded by André Siegfried. 
This is quite understandable since France 
and Italy have much in common, includ- 
ing a multiparty system. Siegfried, how- 
ever, singled out two opposite tendencies— 
conservatism and progressiveness—as the 
basic ingredients which, more or less wa- 
tered down or intermingled, form the foun- 
dation of the checkered and changing po- 
litical spectrum of France. Perhaps be- 
cause he does not like to call his own 
party “conservative,” Signor Caranti, ob- 
viously a Demochristian of the left wing, 
introduces a few more “cardinal points,” 
extremism (represented by Communists 
and Fascists) and moderation (represented 
by Demochristians and Republicans). Cer- 
tainly this distinction has tremendous prac- 
tical importance and may often lead both 
extremes to gang up against a coalized 
mean; but does it really represent another 
Cartesian co-ordinate rather than a differ- 
ence in intensity along the same line? 
Moderate though they are, the policies of 
the Demochristians are definitely conserva- 
tive. In words if not in deeds, the Com- 
munist platform is extreme but progres- 
sive. If Siegfried’s graded scale needs an- 
other co-ordinate, this ought rather to be 
the opposition between lay and religious 
tendencies, which is independent of con- 
servatism and progressiveness and may be 
observed at all ranges of the graded scale. 
One does not have to agree with Signor 
Caranti to appreciate the wealth of sta- 
tistical data often divided by regions, 
provinces, age groups, and sexes which he 
offers on every Italian vote since 1946 and 
on a good deal of relevant economic, cul- 
tural, and social problems. The latter will 
prove most instructive for the average 
American reader who can easily find in 
his newspaper a competent analysis of the’ 
Italian vote and its changes from one elec- 
tion to another, but not a reminder of 
such underlying factors as the following: 
in Upper Italy only 0.3 per cent of brides 
in 1951 were unable to sign their wedding 
certificate, whereas in Southern Italy the 
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illiterate brides were 12.2 per cent; there 
are 45.5 radio sets for every 100 northern 
Italian families, but only 21.4 for every 
100 families in Sicily and Sardinia. Ca- 
ranti’s data come mostly from the official 
figures of the Istituto Centrale di Sta- 
tistica and from the polls of the Istituto 
Doxa, an Italian equivalent of Gallup. 
The following sample will point out the 
interest of these polls: only two thirds of 
those who were asked whether commu- 
nism was incompatible with Catholicism 
gave an affirmative answer. 

At the bargain price of roughly thirty 
cents, the book is a mine of information, 
and it should be on the desk of every stu- 
dent of Italian politics. 

ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 

Yale University 


MarsHatL W. Batpwin (Ed.). A His- 
tory of the Crusades. Vol. I: The First 
Hundred Years. Pp. xxvi, 694. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1955. $12.00. 

While the episodes of the Crusades will 
probably never be excelled for_story-book 
thrills from real history, there is today un- 
questionably a greater appeal to the stu- 
dent of social history in the recollection 
of this medieval epic. Conscious of the 
threatening alliance of Eurasians under a 
political ideology alien to the Western 
world, the American reader will quicken 
to the more recently established fact that 
the Crusades were not essentially the ro- 
mantic episodes of knights errant, but 
‘rather the key to a clash of two civiliza- 
tions over four centuries upon a frontier 
ranging from Portugal to the Euphrates, 
and from Cairo to the Baltic Sea. A gen- 
eration of patient research into Arabian 
and Byzantine, as well as more traditional 
Western sources, has now uncovered the 
pattern of ebb and flow throughout this 
vast theatre of operations. 

This is a splendid volume, enlisting as 
it does all the equipment of modern schol- 
arship to put this new history at our dis- 
posal. Fourteen maps conveniently located 
throughout the text, and the normalization 
of spelling from one-half dozen languages, 
more than conipensate for the increased 
cost. The projected five volumes are all 


to be constructed, like the familiar Cam- 
bridge histories, from the contribution of 
various chapters by specialists. Of the 
fifteen contributors to this first volume, 
almost one-half are from abroad, includ- 
ing such names as the famous Byzantine 
scholar, Steven Runciman of London, Eng- 
land. Despite the co-operative structure, 
the single theme has given remarkable 
unity and continuity to an immense cov- 
erage of detail and incident. This is largely 
due to the clarity with which the stage is 
set for the Crusades in the first one-half 
dozen chapters of this volume. The pat- 
tern of success or failure is already seen 
in the cycles of religious fanaticism, mili- 
tary oligarchy, and stagnation among the 
Mohamme ; in the clash of feudal am- 
bitions in the Western ranks; in the desire 
of Eastern Christians to maintain their 
ancient traditions and liberties before the 
Christian foreigner as well as the old 
Moslem neighbor. And yet for this reader 
the most fascinating quality of the volume 
is the manner in which individuals and per- 
sonalities break through the familiar pat- 
terns at every stage; it is still the stirring 
story of those least subtle of men, the re- 
ligious enthusiast and the professional war- 
rior, while the length of the volume makes 
it possible to bring out the full color of the 
times, as with the Assassin sect or the 
People’s Crusade. Professor Baldwin and 
his associates are to be congratulated for 
a work that will undoubtedly become a 
classic in its field. 
J. A. RAFTIS 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 


NapHtTaLt Lewis and Meyer REINHOLD 
(Eds.). Roman Civilization. Vol. I: 
The Republic; Vol. Il: The Empire. 
Pp. ix, 544; viii, 652. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951, 1955. 
$12.00. 


This useful addition to a notable series 
of source translations is well organized and 
carefully thought out. The excerpts are 
arranged under topics, some 373 altogether, 
numbered consecutively for each volume. 
These topics may be broad—for example, 
No. 66 in Vol. IL, “Freedmen”——or special- 
ized—-for example, the last topic in Vol. I, 
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“The Julian Calendar.” Where needed the 
editors have supplied separate introductory 
statements about the passages and refer- 
ences to modern literature or, in the case 
of archaeological finds, added information 
on their discovery and preservation. The 
seventeen chapters are skillfully designed 
to maintain a chronological frame of refer- 
ence without undue fragmentation of the 
subject matter. The bulk of the first vol- 
ume concerns the period between 264 and 
27 B.C., though the earlier Republic and 
the Monarchy are not neglected. In Vol- 
ume II there are three main periods: The 
Augustan Age; The Roman Peace (A.D. 
14-192); and the later Empire (A.D. 193- 
337). The last three chapters include ex- 
cerpts on law, the army, and religion, for 
the “empire considered as a whole. Fre- 
quent cross references prevent this group- 
ing from becoming a strait jacket. The 
emphasis in both volumes is social, eco- 
nomic, and institutional rather than politi- 
cal or aesthetic, since the editors assume 
the reader will be familiar with “the main 
lines of Roman history and literature . . .” 
(I, vii). This policy enables them to in- 
clude generous selections from the docu- 
ments, and much of this material has not 
been available to the English reader (see I, 
41; II, vii). 

No one can hope to win universal agree- 
ment as to what such a book ought to 
contain. The Res Gestae appears in full 
(though this has long been available in Eng- 
lish), and there are abundant selections 
from Roman Jaws and other official docu- 
ments, from the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
all the way down to the Edict of Milan. 
Less solid but more moving are the fu- 
nerary inscriptions, election advertisements, 
and extracts from private correspondence— 
especially letters from humble individuals 
not striving for authorship—which bring us 
very close to the every-day life of ordinary 
people. But occasionally the editors forget 
their role of referee and take sides in the 
struggle. There is unmistakable prejudice 
in singling out Cicero for his ‘unscrupulous 
demagogy” in attacking the Rullan bill (1, 
274), and in raking him over the coals once 
more for his compromise of principle while 
governing Cilicia (I, 366). The copious 
selections from Cicero given here fail to do 
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justice to his personal charm and his wit. 
But we are not spared the revolting de- 
tails of his assassination (I, 303). Seneca, 
also, is exposed in a footnote for failing to 
live up to his Stoic principles in real life (II, 
255), but nothing is said about the philo- 
sophic calm with which he met his death. 

The book includes substantial bibliog- 
raphies, both general bibliographies for each 
volume and separate ones for the individual 
chapters. The editors have avoided citing 
books in foreign languages because: “The 
realities of the American educational scene 

. are that only a most exiguous number 
of our students have any acquaintance with 
either Latin or Greek, and very few pos- 
sess facility in the use of any foreign lan- 
guage” (II, viii). This statement, if cor- 
rect, is surely an indictment. What have 
our foreign language departments been do- 
ing? But even if it is correct, to give up 
the struggle ‘for literacy is to make a more 
than Ciceronian compromise of principle. 
Surely a few titles of particularly read- 
able books in French, German and Italian 
ought to be included, if only as a reward to 
the handful of students who can read them, 
and as an incentive to those who cannot. 
Otherwise there are bound to be absurdi- 
ties. For example, Carcopino’s mediocre 
work on Cicero appears because it has been 
translated, while a really important work 
like his Autour des Gracques does not. 
Mommsen is represented only by his Prov- 
inces (the History of Rome, though avail- 
able in English is left out), while his 
monumental Römisches Staatsrecht is not 
mentioned. 

In closing it should be added that each 
volume is provided with indices, both gen- 
eral and source indices, and that Volume I 
also contains a convenient series of thumb- 
nail biographies of classical writers on Ro- 
man history. There are surprisingly few 
typographical errors. 

TTRUESDELL S. BROWN 

University of California 


Los Angeles 
R. E. Suir. The Failure of the Roman 
Republic. Pp. viii, 202. New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1955. $4.75. 


Historical autopsies upon the Roman Re- 
public are perennial, yielding in interest 
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a 
only to explanations of the “fall”? of the 
Empire. 

Professor Smith maintains that in the pe- 
riod after the Second Punic War, the Sen- 
ate governed by virtue of demonstrated 
capacity to govern. Roman society was 
aristocratic, but integrated, with tradition 
the chief cohesive force as exemplified in 
the epics of Naevius and Ennius which in- 
terpreted Rome’s history as the unfolding 
of destiny foreordained by the gods. 

After the Hannibalic War Rome’s atti- 
tude continued to be that of a city state, 
preoccupied with concern for self preserva- 
tion. The provinces, acquired primarily to 
keep them out of the hands of potential 
enemies, were Rome’s extension of herself. 
The great problem of the Republic was to 
emerge from the mentality and organiza- 
tion of a city state to rule an empire, with 


acceptance of responsibility for the prov- 


inces and for the world. 

The destruction of Corinth and Carthage 
in 146 B.C. was a great turning point. No 
longer need resurgence of Carthaginian 
power be feared, nor could Greece again 
be a base for threats such as had been 
posed by Philip V and Antiochus IT. Self 
preservation ceased to be a paramount con- 
sideration of policy; gone was the earlier 
sense of urgency that had made possible 
complete acquiescence in senatorial rule. 

Problems of transition to world rule might 
have been solved, but the Gracchi, “by the 
means they adopted in pursuit of their ends 
precipitated a spiritual crisis in Rome which 
was the first cause of all that followed” (p. 


5). With the upheavals of the Gracchan 


period the social and political harmony of 
an earlier era was shattered. The rise of 
the equites constituted a powerful divisive 
force, and the proletariat were a ready in- 
strument of violence and revolution. 

The volume presents no new factual ma- 
terial, and the interpretation is novel only 
in the degree to which the Gracchan re- 
sponsibility for the Republican debacle is 
emphasized. Cause and effect become some- 
what confused; spiritual decay is presented 
as a basic cause of political breakdown, but 
it is also a consequence of this breakdown. 
Some readers will be dissatisfied with Pro- 
fessor Smith’s comparative neglect of eco- 
nomic factors on the ground that, since 
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the Romans did not understand economic 
forces, they ignored them in political ac- 
tion. The space devoted to literature may 
be considered excessive in an over-all inter- 
pretation of the failure of the Republic. 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 
Louisiana State University 


JoYCELYNE GLEDHILL Dickerson. The 
Congress of Arras, 1435. Pp. xxii, 266. 
Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1955. 
(Distributed by Oxford University kreas, 
New York.) $6.75. 


In reading a volume on the Congress of 
Arras which is subtitled a study in medi- 
eval diplomacy, the question arises as to 
whether or not the diplomacy of the fif- 
teenth century can be characterized as truly 
medieval. Is it not rather transitional to 
the diplomacy of the early nationalism of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
In tbis study, however, the author is care- 
ful to distinguish the congress as an exam- 
ple of later medieval international diplo- 
macy and, as such, it is to be considered. 

. It offen happens that set forms of diplo- 
matic usage and behavior are often achieved 
and enforced at the end of an era when the 
spirit of diplomatic negotiations has already 
radically changed or is in the process of 
change. Such was the case at Arras. It 
provides’ an excellent source for the study 
of later medieval formalities and is, indeed, 
a comprehensive view of the types of per- 
sonages involved in medieval diplomacy, 
the methods of negotiation, and the custom- 
ary procedure and ritual attendant upon 
such meetings of great civil and clerical 
powers. At the same time, one senses a 


pervading nationalism at Arras which was . 


too strong to be truly medieval. 

The present study is above all concerned 
with the technicalities of medieval formal 
diplomacy as exemplified at Arras. The 
author has carefully analyzed and pains- 
takingly arranged all the minutiae of de- 
tail available—and the sources for this par- 
ticular congress are quite voluminous. A 
large part of the book evaluates the vari- 
ous embassies attending, their instructions, 
and duties. This section is especially in- 
teresting for its detail on the papal media- 
tors and conciliar representatives. Of 
greatest value to the student of diplomacy, 


ry 
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orders in Mexico. It was a situation not 
congenial to democracy, and it was the 
tragedy of Madero that he chose to stand 
or fall in support of an impossible ideal. 

Francisco Madero has had his adulators 
and his‘detractors. His character and his 
role in the Mexican Revolution has in- 
tngued numerous writers. From the more 
objective studies has emerged a generally 
accepted representation of the man, The 
writer of the present biography adds a bit 
of colorful detail to the portrait, but it re- 
This is not 
a “new” Madero. On the contrary it is 
simply a touching-up of the kind of Madero 
we have believed he was: “a sincere, well- 
intentioned idealist” whose “conduct was 
influenced by a generous, emotional, and 
overly optimistic, overly enthusiastic na- 
ture.” Otten confused and vacillating, he 
proved to be inadequate presiding over a 
nation in chaos. Indeed, who could be 
adequater 

The reviewer noted with surprise that 
this book contains no mention of Charles 
C. Cumberlands Messcan Revolution: 
Genests Under Madero, published in 1952. 
Could Dr. Ross have been unaware of the 
existence of this volume? If not, why 
isn’t it mentioned? Certainly not because 
he regarded it as valueless, for in fact both 
writers use substantially the same source 
materials and arrive at remarkably simular 
conclusions. In fact Cumberland’s final 
chapter “An Evaluation,” could serve 
equally well as a final chapter of the Ross 
study. A minor difference is that Dr. Ross 
is a more interesting and facile writer. His 
Madero is a more vivid personality. 

J. Ltoyp MECHAM 
University of Texas 


ALvıN H. Scarr. The Phikppine Answer to 
Communism. Pp. viii, 165. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1955. 
$4.00, 

The Republic of the Philippines, “show- 
case of democracy” for the Far East, has 
to display a practical product. Moreover, 
as the only predominantly Christian country 
in Asia, it is the proving ground of West- 
erm religious ideals in the contest against an 
ideology which would nullify God art] en- 
throne the state. The Phikppine Answer 


4 
to Communism, written by an expert in © 
Philippine affairs, now on the faculty of 
Pomona College, is the result of a Ful- 
bright Grant study of the successful fight 
in the Philippines to overcome a threat of 
communism comparable in seriousness with 
that in China, Korea, Malaya, and Indo- 
china. 

Many early observers, including this re- 
viewer, bélieved that the Huks, abbreviation 
of Hukbalahap meaning in dialect, People’s 
Army Against the Japanese, were a loosely | 
organized group of dissidents reluctant to 
lay down their arms at the end of the War 
and rather enjoying a life of violence and 
plunder. There is an inertia in the lawless- 
ness of warfare which could account for 
the Huks without borrowimg trouble from 
the worldwide menace of communism. Dr. 
Scaff points out, as we have learned through 
harsh experience, that the Huk revolt was, 
in fact, a carefully conceived Communist 
thrust. 

The hard core of the organization de- 
rived from many uprisings in the course of 
Philippine history and militant movements 
by Socialists and Communists dating back 
to the ’20’s. Fattening on agrarian unrest 
it was ready in 1946 to take over what had 
been an effective guerrilla unit on the Island 
of Luzon as a readymade medium for direct 
revolutionary activity. For most of a 
decade following Philippine Independence, 
greed, political corruption, and ineffective 
military controls, added strength to the re- 
bellion and almost cost the Philippines their 
democratic government. A man of the 
people, Ramon Magsaysay, first as Secre- 
tary of National Defense and then as Pres- 
ident is given much of the credit for stem- 
ming the tide of revolution and breaking 
up the Communist-Huk organization as an 
effective threat. 

A specific device employed by the Philip- 
pine Army through an agency labelled 
Edcor (for Economic Development Corps) 
is a farm-settlement program for defecting 
or captured Huks. The author dwells upon 
this recent development and presents many 
case histories based upon interviews and 
illustrated by photographs, throwing light 
on the motivation of the malcontents and 
the essential elements of their rehabilitation. 

It would be an unwise oversimplification 
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of the problems of the new Philippine Re- 
public to ascribe the recent anti-Communist 
victory to a resettlement plan which in two 
small frontier areas in Mindanao might ac- 
count for a few hundred reformed Huks 
out of a force which was once estimated 
at a hundred thousand. The conclusion 
which the reader must reach is that in a 
country of democratic traditions the threat 
of communism may be met successfully, as 
it appears to have been in the Philippines, 
- only by first creating a political, economic, 
and social atmosphere favorable to the peo- 
ple from whom the government stems. 

In a book on the same subject, Crusade 
in Asia (1955), compiled from a rich 
treasure of personal reminiscences, General 
Carlos Romulo sounds the real keynote of 
the valiant campaign waged by his country- 


men in answer to the threat and the prom- ` 


ise of communism: ‘When a government 
is clean, competent, honorable, and repre- 
sentative of the wishes and needs of the 
people, when it is the people, Communism 
doesn’t have the ghost of a chance.” _ 
ERNEST SCHEIN 
Washington, D. C. 


J. GARNER ANTHONY. Hawai Under Army 
Rule. ` Pp. x, 203. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1955. $5.00. 


This small volume tells some of the story 
of a shameful episode in recent American 
history. In the fall of 1941, the Hawaii 
Legislature enacted a sweeping Defense Act, 
at the request of the Commanding General 
and vested in the civil governor powers over 
the inhabitants of Hawali and their prop- 
erty “adequate to meet any emergency 
limited only by minimum safeguards for 
the rights of the individual.” But, within 
hours after the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, 
this Act was bypassed, the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus was suspended, mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, and the Command- 
ing General became military governor of 
the Territory and proceeded “to exercise 
increasing stringent controls over the civil 
population ... regardless of whether or 
not they [had] any basis in military ne- 
cessity. These controls [were] exercised in 
the form of general order [which] pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the Constitu- 
tion itstlf and all federal and territorial 


laws may be freely ignored or suspended 
at the will of the commanding general.” 
General orders regulated food, prices, liquor 
distribution; froze labor in civilian occupa- 
tions; substituted provost courts disgrace- 
fully administered for the civil courts. 

Garner Anthony, who protested this con- 
duct both as private citizen and, later, as 
Attorney General of Hawaii, writes with 
vigor and with bitterness. He tells the 
story as seen by a lawyer reared in the tra- 
ditions of American constitutionalism and 
respect for human rights. It is written in 
anger, with an eloquence that should arouse 
equal anger in the reader—and his book 
should be read by everyone concerned with 
the preservation of America from authori- 
tarian assaults, whether ‘from without or 
from within. One of the most saddening 
components of the disturbing complex is 
the reported complaisance of the citizenry; 
yes, the positive endorsement of the usur- 
pation by eminent and influential elements 
of the population. - As late as December 
27, 1942, the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce declared that the “military governor 
has been eminently fair and considerate of 
our civil rights,” while about the same time 
one of the two large local newspapers de- 
clared that “Hawaii has been a test tube 
and a guinea pig for what might happen on 
the mainland. It does not mind this role. 
It is proud that it has had the opportunity 
to serve in this humble way. . . . The pub- 
lic has accepted military rule... . It does 
not ask its abolition or that Washington 
turn over all of the duties of the military 
in government to civilian authority.” 

The author indicates that other elements 
of the population disagreed. But it is a 
weakness of the book that we receive no 
rounded portrayal of “Hawaii under army 
tule.” Mr. Anthony approaches the topic 
as a lawyer, and largely limits himself to 
formal legal and governmental aspects of 
the situation ‘described. The reader would 
welcome application to the subject of the 
techniques of the sociologist, political sci- 
entist, psychologist to the end that he be 
given the full story of American citizens 
under military government, That story re- 
mains to be written. 

Fivé appendices carry the proclamations 
relating to martial law, the general orders 
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of the military governor and Attorney Gen- 
eral Anthony’s devastatingly critical report 
to Governor Stainback. Unfortunately, 
most of these essential documents are 
printed in very small type and from unclear 
type. 
ALLAN F. SAUNDERS 
University of Hawaii 


CHESTER C. Tan. The Boxer Catastrophe, 
Pp. ix, 276. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $4.50. 


Although a number of Western books 
have been written on the subject, there is 
more than justification for the appearance 
of the volume under review. The author 
has made the best use of both Western and 
Chinese source materials. 

The introductory chapter treats the un- 
happy relationship between China and the 
West, the inevitable conflicts and the failure 
of the Hundred Days reform movement. 
Tt goes on to examine the genesis and the 
development of the Boxer movement and 
how the movement was being harnessed by 
the reactionary forces rallying around the 
Empress Dowager. But a greater part of 
the empire, under the leadership of several 
able governors, refrained from plunging 
into the catastrophe and this resulted in 
the maintenance of peace in the southeast. 
After the fall of Peking, the court took 
flight and there was no hope for the re- 
actionary group. Li Hung-chang carried 
the heavy burden of negotiating a peace 
under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Imperial Russia pressed hard to 
get concessions in Manchuria as embodied 
in the Tseng-Alexeieff agreement, which, 
however, the Chinese court braced itself 
not to sign. The story ends with the in- 
ternational settlement and the return of the 
court to Peking. 

The author has labored through the Chi- 
nese materials to bring out a number of 
valuable revisions. Mr. Tan refutes the 
theory of origins of the Boxers proposed 
by George Nye Steiger in his China and the 
Occident. Steiger asserted that the Boxers 
were volunteer militia, recruited in response 
to the express commands of the throne. 
But according to Mr. ‘Tan, “the Boxers 
were officially reported to have appeared 
in Shantung as early as May 1898 while 


the first decree ordering the organization of 
the militia was not issued until November 
of that year,” and that the Boxers began as 
a volunteer association under the influence 
of the heretical sects with the declared aim 
of fighting the native Christians. Mr. Tan 
also reexamined the parts played by the 
leading statesmen of the time such as Li 
Hung-chang, Jung Lu, Liu Kun-i and Chang 
Chih-tung. He gives special credit to 
Sheng Hsuan-huai, the Director of Rail- 
ways and Telegraphs and of the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, 
who had contributed a great deal in influ- 
encing the measures taken by southern 
viceroys to maintain peace in the south- 
east. Another interesting point he makes 
is that the Tseng-Alexeieff agreement was 
signed without the Imperial Court’s knowl- 
edge and that the text of the agreement 
printed in several outstanding document 
works is incorrect. i 

The introductory chapter does not match 
the quality of the following chapters: be- 
cause the author ventures with somewhat 
untenable generalizations. He seems to 
make light of the anti-foreign feelings“ of 
the common people as reflected in religious 
persecutions and the Boxer movement. He 
also fails to enlighten the reader as to the 
policy of foreign trade, if any, of the Ming 
government. ‘The 1529 memorial of the 
Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi (p. 5) 
deals with the ban on trade which resulted 
from the unhappy episode of the Folang-chi 
(Portuguese) mission. But the context 
conveys the idea that the ban tried to rem- 
edy the situation caused by Japanese piracy. 
As to the central subject itself, it may be 
more desirable to elaborate the thinking of 
the conservatives at court and the actual 
practices and ideologies of the Boxers them- 
selves, All these, however, are minor limi- 
tations and do not affect the value of the 
book. 

KWAN-WaAL So 
Claflin College 


Rara L. PowELL,. The Rise of Chinese 
Military Power, 1895-1912. Pp. x, 383. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. $6.00. 

I like to approach a book review with a 
dual perspective, on the one hand “asking 
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myself “what is good about this book,” 
and then asking “what are its shortcom- 
ings?” Applying this test to Mr. Powell’s 
volume, I shall say immediately that most 


of my opinions about it are favorable, and 


I welcome it as a worthy and scholarly 
addition to our growing literature on mod- 
ern China. This is not to say that Mr. 
Powell has exhausted the subject or pro- 
duced a definitive volume, but he has 
opened up a new approach to modern Chi- 
nese history, given us some interesting new 
angles on such events as the 100 Days Re- 
form, the Boxer Movement, the revolution 
of 1911 and the compromise aftermath, and 
on the career of Yuan Shih-k’ai. 

He has used mainly Western sources, 
many of them obscure and nch, but he has 
also made use of the Veritable Records of 
the Ch’ing dynasty, certain collections of 
memorials, and a number of secondary 
books and articles by Chinese authors which 
prevent his assuming a purely Western point 
of view. He has not, as far as I can tell, 
gone into Chinese provincial gazeteers and 
other grass roots materials which must be 
explored before telling the full story, but 
one man cannot do everything on any 
subject 

I do have one criticism, one which I 
think should be taken into consideration 
by any historian who ventures into the field 
of military history. There ıs an easy en- 
snarement, by which the writer on military 
history can come to regard “progress” and 
“success” in the development of an im- 
proved military establishment in a country 
as true progress and success. In a very 
limited sense, of course, it is “success” to 
make troops well trained, well groomed, 
“an efficient fighting machine.” But from 
the long view of history it is clear that such 
“success” is merely expediency, necessary 
perhaps to meet a “clear and present 
danger” (and certainly the Chinese of the 
1895-1912 decade were facing that), but 
not a goal worthy of the definition of 
“progress.” 

At various points in his book Mr. Powell 
seems to be cheering on more efficient mili- 
tary organization and tactics as the end all 
of the problems for China. For example, 
he seems to regard it as a sign of improve- 
ment when (pp. 196-97) the breakdown of 


civilian control of the Board of War made 
it possible to have “more competent mili- 
tary administrators”; and he indicates it 
as a mark of progress that the “people were 
finally being shown that the military pro- 
fession could be respectable” (p. 208). 
This seems to me true only within a 
military-power politics frame of reference. 
The Confucianist instinct against militar- 
ism is truer for purposes of progress. 

However, in his conclusion Mr. Powell 
tones down this implication when he says, 
“Military developments in China during 
the last half century of the monarchy have 
had a marked and detrimental effect on 
more recent Chinese history” (p. 338). 
With an emphasis on this correction of the 
tendency I have noted above, I would un- 
reservedly recommend the book to scholars 
in the Far Eastern studies field. 

Hiary CONROY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ropert S. SCHWANTES. Japanese and 
Americans, A Century of Cultural Rela- 
tions. Pp. x, 380. New York: Harper 
and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1955. $4.00. 


Japan has been adjusting to Western 
modernism while the United States has 
been a leader and part of that dynamic 
civilization, Americans have only begun to 
gain noticeably in the desire and ability to 
understand Japanese culture. Americans 
have been keen to Impress Japanese with 
the fact that they are creatively mterested 
in cultural as well as in technical and or- 
ganizational matters. 

Extensive research has resulted in a vol- 
ume which will be useful for a variety of 
people active in inter-cultural relations. 
The treatment has been enhanced by the 
author’s knowledge of Japanese language 
and his genuine appreciation of many facets 
of Japanese culture. 

If one should try to read this book with 
the detachment of, say, a European or Near 
Eastern social scientist, however, a number 
of points should be mentioned by a re- 
viewer. - Implicit in many passages is the 
point of view of an American nationalist, 
to be sure Interested in cultural relations 
for their own sake and for the mutual 
understanding of many individuals, but also 
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impelled by the urgencies of combating 
communism -into an acceptance of public 
relations with political objectives. See on 
page 253 the-statements: “Botanical ex- 
ploration and borrowing goes on all the 
time, of course, without creating any spe- 
cial feeling of indebtedness. For a cultural 
effect there must be flowers plus publicity.” 

In the Introduction and at two or three 
places in the main study there are allusions 
to the thorny problem of possible conflicts 


of national interests capable of overriding - 


cultural appreciations. One looks in vain 
for an appraisal of how Japanese and 
American interests have developed since 
1945 in this connection. And there is not 
much analysis of important sectors of Japa- 
nese society which react rather differently 
to American policies as well as to cultural 
ideas and products. Since the Japanese, 
too, know that “actions speak louder than 
words”, what have been the effects of 
American policies on Japanese receptivity 
to democratic ideas and practices, for ex- 
ample? ‘There is not a single mention of 
McCarthyism in this volume, though the 
reviewer seldom spent an evening among 
Japanese intellectuals during 1953-54 when 
that did not become a topic of conversa- 
tion, Americans do well to admit that 
democracy is an ideal toward which we 
strive and are joined by the Japanese. 
Yet, if our policies encourage the “reverse 
course’—away from democratization—and 
at home tolerate serious erosion of democ- 
racy in the process of opposing commu- 
nism, the best of information programs 
cannot hope to exert as much influence on 
the Japanese in a democratic direction. Or 
to say this positively, our information pro- 
grams are more effective when our perform- 
ance squares with declared values. 

On pages 32-33, the author realistically 
points out that whereas more adequate 
communications can increase mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding, close contact on 
a broader scale (as in the case of isses and 
nises in Pacific Coastal states and numerous 
Americans in occupied Japan) can lead to 
more friction. The paradox (as hinted on 
p. 254) that better acquaintance by peoples 
of different cultures clarifies not only what 
they share but how they differ, could have 
been further developed. Professionals in 
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the fields of public and cultural relations 
tend to stress commonality, while social 
and cultural anthropologists tend to em- 
phasize divergence. As an historian the 
author tries to strike a balance. 
ALLAN B. COLE 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Trpork MENDE. South-East Asia Between 
Two Worlds. Pp. viii, 337. New York: 
Library Publishers, 1955. $3.95. 


Dr, Tibor Mende, a native Hungarian 
and former economic editor of the Eu- 
ropean edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, tells us how the people of Indo- 
nesia, Burma, and Pakistan live; what 
their problems are; and how they attempt 
to solve them. He believes that these 
countries provide the answers to the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia, which term he 
stretches unconventionally to include the 
vast territory from the Khyber Pass to 
Indonesia, including India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and the 
former French Indochina. This strategic 
area includes 600 million people, or one- 
fourth of mankind and contains important 
raw materials which Soviet Russia and Red 
China lack. The author’s views are based 
on his observations in these countries, most 
recently in 1952-53, and on a limited 
amount of research. Unfortunately, he 
touches on too many problems to cover 
any one of them thoroughly. 

The author concludes that the choice 
of southeast Asia (in his wider sense of 
the term) hes between India’s socialistic 
“planning by persuasion” and Red China’s 
‘planning by force” (p. 318). To “graft 
Western institutions and technology, or the 
Western economic system, on the South 
East Asian societies is a utopian enterprise” 
(p. 281). In the absence of an entrepre- 
neurial class, capital accumulated from do- 
mestic savings, and labor imbued with the 
acquisitive spirit of the Western workers, 
Southeast Asia’s development “can take 
place only through direction from above 
[italics by the author]: by government in- 
itiative and state management. Unpalat- 
able as the words may sound, this means 
state planning” (p. 288). 

The important contribution of this book 
is that it poses as a challenge the vftal ques- 
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tion of how we can best help the Asian na- 
tions to meet their needs and achieve their 
aspirations, although it does not succeed in 
answering it. Much more research and a 
more balanced use of statistics are needed 
to provide a convincing answer. For in- 
stance, it constitutes an assertion, rather 
than sound analysis, to say: “. . . if noth- 
ing unforeseen intervenes, the standard of 
living of the people of the Soviet Union— 
or their consumption of goods per head— 
will probably surpass that of most of 
Western European countries before 1960 
and will reach Great Britain’s in about ten 
years” (p. 328). 

The author is correct in stating that 
Asians “are not flattered by references to 
their countries as ‘underdeveloped’” (p. 
273, n. 1). He should mention this fact to 
his publisher, who claims on the blurb that 
Dr. Mende “has written six books on the 
world’s under-developed areas.” 

JoHN Brown Mason 

University of Florida 
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